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INSTRUCTIONS 


(1) Read carefully this page and page 110. 
Remove this whole page, being careful not to tear it. 
(3) Across bottom paste on White paper that will 
take ink; look out not to cover with it any of the 
print on opposite side. 
signatures possible of men and women 20 years old 
or over, and mail to your Senator or Representative 
(address at The 
éarliest possible date. 
gtange, society, 
such bodies pass votes favoring “Gronna bill with 
Myrick amendments,” and mail such votes to your 
Senator or Representative as above. 
tention of your local press hereto, and by ail other 
proper means create a public demand that Congress 
enact these views NOW. 
urgent but respectful letter to your M. C., also to each 
of your two Senators at Washington, in behalf hereof. 
(If desired, send your signed petitions to American 
Agriculturist, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, and we 
will forward to Congress.) 


(4) Sign it yourgelf, get 


Capitol, Washington, D. C.,) 


lodge or other organization, h 


(6) Direct 


(7) Be sure to write 


A MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS 


From the Farms and Homes, Factories and Workshops, of America; 


That Postal Savings be safely loaned on Farms or Homes— That Deposits in Savings Departments 


of National Banks be likewise Safeguarded — That other Time Deposits may be used for 
Seasonal Loans—- Postal Checks, ‘‘Clearings’’ and Collections. 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in Congress 


assembled: 


We, the undersigned citizens of__............-----------.---.- County of. 
Sa | Biba red cae aE eee Pe 


Loans on Owned Farms and isis 


AMEND POSTAL SAVINGS 
LAW so that 3 

(a} Instead of 30%, as at present, only 

10% of postal deposits may be invested in 

government bonds and 5% in reserves, thus 


(b) Permitting 85% of POSTAL SAV-- 


INGS TO REMAIN IN LOCALITY of origin, 
these funds to be redeposited in approved 
commercial banks in said locality; which may 

(c) LOAN not to exceed 30% of said 
postal deposits upon good COMMERCIAL 
PAPER for use in the business and indus- 
tries of said locality. 

(d) The other 70% of said postal de- 
posits in commercial banks may be LOANED 
UPON IMPROVED -PRODUCTIVE REAL 
estate, secured by first mortgage at not 
to exceed 60% of the fair’ market value ap- 
praised by three disinterested experts; 
and at reasonable rates of interest. 

(e) In making such LOANS on real es- 
tate, substantially ONE-HALF thereof by 
any bank shall be upon productive im- 
proved FARMS occupied and worked by 
owner for agricultural purposes; in loaning 
the bal » give pref to first mort- 
gage upon HOMES occupied by owners; 
such farms and homes to be within the 
locality of origin of such deposits, or 
within a reasonable radius therefrom. 


Provide that OTHER SAV- 
INGS deposits in national 
banks shall be invested in. like 


Manner, 


Gradually Pay Off Principal 


Upon al} such real estate 
loans, the borrower should be 
obliged: to PAY ON THE PRIN- 
CIPAL annually «a reasonable 


Name ; 





sum, so as gradually- to reduce 
the mortgage, and constantly im- 
prove the seeurity, thus adding 
to the funds loanable for other 
farms and homes, while stimu- 
lating borrowers to pay up and 
thus to own their own home or 
farm free and clear of‘ all in- 
cumbranee. 


Mortgage Banks and Credit 
Unions 

4 Appoint a commission to in- 

vestigate and report upon co- 
operative land-mortgage banks, 
to the end that their bonds may 
become attractive as markétable 
investments suitable for individ- 
uals, estates, banks or other 
financial institutions; also to re- 
port upon co-operative rural 
credit unions. (Both mortgage 
banks and credit unions have 
been profoundly helpful to 
European agriculture for many 
years.) 


Seasonal Accommodation Loars 


Provide that other TIME 

DEPOSITS in __natianal 
banks miay be loaned for longer 
periods than the . four . months 
eustomary with commercial pa- 
per, but not longer-than one year, 
and with special reference to the 
seasonal (6 to 12 months) needs 
of agriculturists. ~~ 


. Address 





hereby respectfully petition your honorable body as follows: 


Facilitate Exchanges by Post 
6 Establish a UNIVERSAL 

POST CHECK for remit- 
tances not exceeding $20, ob- 
tainable, cashable -or depositable 
at every postoffice, issuable or 
usable by remitter anywhere, and 
worth par to regipient every- 
where. Thus the mass of 
small transactions may ‘‘clear’’ 
through the postoffice. This will 
greatly accommodate the public, 
facilitate vast increases in vol- 
ume of small exchanges, add tre- 
mendously to postal revenues 
and profits, and enormously de- 
crease the use of actual cash by 
applying clearing house methods 
to transactions by mail. (In 
Austria this system promptly in- 
creased by 1200% the volume of 
exchanges by post, without det- 
rfment to banking and with large 
benefit to all the people.) 


Postal Collections 


Institute a system of POS- 

TAL COLLECTIONS, | eash- 
on-delivery (C O D), such as is 
so common in Europe—a conven- 
ience for which the publie will 
gladly pay fees that will yield a 
profit to the postal serviee. Pro- 
mote education and facilitate the 
dissemination of knowledge by 
according equal service to seeond- 
elass and first-class mail matter 
at present rates. 


Occupation 


(2) 


at 


(5) Read it to your club, 


ave 


an 





SPRINGFIELD 


MASS, 
Myrick Buliding 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY Publishers 
Business Established 1842 









NEW YORK 
315 Fourth Avenue 
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“The Land That Pays for Itself] 
in a Single Season”’ ie 


—Prof. THOMAS SHAW. 
ACAD 


Yes, to Saskatchewan—to the 
Last Mountain Valley— Where 
Fortune Smiles on Everybody 


How foolish for a man to work hard and slave all his life, and then 
when he gets old have little or nothing to show for it. 
conditions are against him—because things are different from what they 
were in his father’s time—because he hasn’t had the forethought to go 


And all because 








* 
rs 
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WH PEARSON, of Wiverpes, 
Keowsas “Last Menatain Pearson’’ 





| PPE 





to a new country where big opportunities abound. 
Do you know that today there are thousands of Americans—your own former neighbors—in golden Saskatc! 


who were struggling along five years ago 


didn’t own a square foot of land. 


But it isn’t because these men are any smarter or work harder than you that they have grown rich. 


“back home”—just like you are today? 
Today they could buy out the richest farmer in your county. 


now live in a country where an industrious man has a fair chance; where you get results. 


Two New Land Openings—Rich, Virgin Soil! 


Come to Canada where fortunes grow over night— 
where it doesn’t take a lifetime to get rich—where 
health,. wealth, pleasure and happiness abound— 
where schools, churches, railroads, cities, teeming 
with life, and hundreds of thousands of live Amer- 
fean citizens have taken up their homes, 

No country in the world has more health or sun- 
shine than Saskatchewan. Health is “catching” in 
this pure, clear air. 

Now, reader, are you going to stay where you are 
and make only. a living, or come to Golden Saskatch- 
ewan and get your share of her vast wealth? Are 
you going to keep on farming $150-an-acre land that 
searcely pays or: will you put your money into good 
Saskatchewan land which, acre for acre, will produce 
more dollars’ worth of crops than your present land? 
One acre of good U. S. land buys five acres of 
better Saskatchewan land! 


Amrericans Pouring In by Thousands 


Last year 150,000 Americans came to Canada and 


fortune. The present year will see 200,000 more of 
Uncle Sam's best. men and women cross the border. 
And they’! never come back! They’ll never leave 


this land of health, ha sunsh®me and fortune. 

We own over 200,000 acres of the finest unbroken 
wheat land in the world, near towns:and on railroads 
in the Last Mountain Valley. 

In addition, the Cotfipany will put on two new land 
openings—one at Raymore, in the Last Mountain 
Valley, on the main line of the new Grand Trunk 
Pacific—the finest wheat Jand in the werld. 

Just east of Mast Mountain Valley lies the rich 
Touchwood Hills Country, which will also be opened 
up for settlers. -Great land for mixed farming—for 
stock raising. and for - wheat, oats, flax, barley, 

Srasses, etc. Beautiful Jakes and 





Now Come to Last Moun- 
tain Valley . 


Saskatchewan farmers in Last 
Mountain Valley are growing 40 


pe co els 2s on ve land. BE- wood 
SULTS: “Land clear in one year.” st openi . 
Easy work, and they are making were peters - Bh te 


money hand over fist. Crop failures? 
They don’t have ’em here! 

Seven great railroads form a veri- 
table network over this district. Talk 
about living next door to civilization! 
You’re right in civilization. 

One-third of all the Cc. P. R. R.’s 
recent construction has been in this 
district. Four- new railroads are to 
be built this year. . The Canadian 
Northern and Grand ‘Trunk roads are 
laying thousands ot miles of glisten- 
ing new steel in Western Canada. 


ness to succ 





If you are accustomed to a 
wooded country with takes or 
running water and shelter for 

stock, you can enjoy the same 
conditions in our new Touch- 
Hills country, which we 


~Or if you have suffered from 
disastrous droights - 
appreciate the Last 
Valley farming country 
they don’t have droug ts. 


Or if you find it.aphill busi- 
in a country of 
worn-out farms, jisien: Thecost 
of fertilizing’ one acre will pay 
foran acre of virgin soilin Last 
Mountain Valle 

will pay for itselt 


»whichin turn 
with one crop. 


running streams.and valleys furnish 
abundance of water and shelter for 
stock. 

We have a list of land bargains 
such ag were never befcre known. 
Our prices are absolutely the lowest, 
and we sell on small easy payments. 
Wo other colonization company can 
hope. to meet these terms and prices, 


you will 
ountain because none can. buy land udw in 
» Where such enormous tracts. Wo - matter 


" chow large or how. small a»farm you 
want, or how. little cash capital you 
have, write us. -Don’t even. think 
of buying Canada land or any other 
jJand until you have looked over thesé 
bargains. We will positively save 
you money. 
good land. We have been doing busi- 








And whoever saw as fine a place to 


Ne ag neighbors, fine climate, 
ened ronde: churches, —_— rural ot il 
fis: hunting, picnicking 


et 


Sone. 


ie cory beautiful, big fresh water lake 
hich one sees steamboats all kinds puffing 
This Company operates a complete freight 


and passenger service on the lake. 








“ WM. PEARSON CO., Ltd. 


CRO ; FILL OUT AND MAIL 


14 Free Books on Canada 


797 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me all the booklets from your library referred 


ness in this country for ten years 
and are a big permanent colonization company. We 
own onr own steamship lines, elevators, lumber 
yards, etc., and the point of this to you is, you have 
a great big organization behind you, whose Dusiness 
it is to make you succeed. We invite you to compare 
our bargains with others. 


Don’t wait! 
than a ¢at’s back in another year. 
if you lay this paper aside now, 


and write this on it; 
opposite, 
formation ever published—free. 


Prices and Description’ of Land, 








We have nothing but 


Don’t let this opportunity slip b 
Buy now—an 


etc, 


Wy. 
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Saskatchewan Land Maps FREE 


Wan, 
Many of these men were renters— 
’ 
It’s because they 
37 Bushels to the Acre. Satis. 
fied—_No Wonder! 

I have purchased three sections of land in the Last 
Mountain Valley, and I have no hesitation in placing 
myself on record as saying that I am perfectly 
Satisfied with this district, and that my expectations 
have been realized. -In 1907 I had 130 es on 
1-5-22 which produced an average of 37 b els to 
the acre. I have had bumper crops each y« This 

ear I had. 35 bushels. to the acre off my aking. 
can confidently recommend anyone who f the 
right stuff and has a competent knowledge artis 

ing to come’ into this district. 
WILLIAM SELLER, Strassburg. 


* Hundreds of letters like the above. 


Low Rates—Finest Accommoda 
tions—Cheap—Come on Our 


Fast Special! 


"Don’t come to any part of Western C 
“any old train.” Gone to Bast Mountai: 
on our “ Canada Speciai.” Pullman Privat: 
tion Cars and Sister. Diners, Smokers 
meals an@ accommodations for all. Our s| 
make your trip one. continuous pleasure. 
you reach Last Mountain Valley we will 
there to meet you with teams, show you t! 
free and provide you with good board, ro: 
And you don’t ane to pay any big —_e 
fine accommodation. We take so. many | 
Canada that we board and room them [bo 
wains and after they arrive] for only $1 
can make an eight-day trip and s: 
F42" 00 altarasner. For we pay all railroad 


you buy you don’t buy, your 
would be only $12 plus the low round t1 
sion rate. 


We furnish, free, full information about 
cial train—when it starts—where you 
where it goes; rates, etc... Simply write! 


Land in Saskatchewan will 
‘site a killing. The chances 
¢ further investigating this great offer, you 


look it entirely and never make the big success.and. the fortune that every real m. 
some day to win. So—act now—on the impulse». Get you 

*‘Send Me All Your Canada Land Books” or fill out and se! 
You will ‘receive by return mail the most complete and authioritati\ 


You will get full reports of Crops, Climate, Soil, Schools, Churches, Towns, 
Our special new list of Land Bargains anc '" 
information about our “‘Canada Special ’’ train will be sent you, too. 


i Bay $0. to keep posted on doings in Last - 


to above and your list of Land Bargains and information 
about Special Excursions to Last Mountain Valley 
™ Even if’ you can't get away now, it will! pa 
— Valley, Golden Saskatchewan. Write! 
NOT TO OUR CANADIAN OFFICES. 
A County. Town 
State. R. F. D, 











WM. PEARSON CO., Ltd.,”°Z222>"*Minneapolis, 


pencil and a post ca 
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“Agriculture is the Most, Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man’’—Washington 
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Handling Sheep in Cold Weather 


Provide Against Excessive Cold and Snow--Salt Box Possesses Great Merit--Have Hay in Pasture and Never 
Overcrowd in Barns---Small and Unthrifty Individuals Culled Out and Fattened—-What Barn Management 
‘ Consists Of---Long Experience of an Old Sheep Man--By Walter Clark of Harrison County, Ohio 


ALWAYS provide one or more 
@ stacks of hay in each pasture or 
oy keep the hayracks in buildings 
Z) filled up so sheep can have free 
access to hay if they care to eat it. Barns 


or sheds are provided for each flock, but the 
doors are always left open day and night 
and the sheep are allowed to select their own 
sleeping quarters. A sheep must have plenty 
of fresh air and cannot stand too much 
crowding in poorly ventilated barns. 

I usually run 40 to 60 in each flock, depend- 
ing on the amount of range given and the 
apartments of the shed or barn they are to 
occupy. When getting our sheep ready for 
winter, care is taken. to see that the feet 
are in good trim, excess wool removed from 
arourd the eyes, and if any unthrifty or 
undersized ones are in the flock, they are 
removed and put in with other culls, where 
they are kept in a favorable place and given 
extra care. None of my sheep ba~ns are 
large. I mever keep over four flocks in the 
same building. I prefer smaller buildings 
and have them well scattered over the farms. 
It is my aim to give the sheep clean, healthy 
quarters and plenty of range. 

My stock sheep are fed little or no grain 
rations, if I have plenty of good hay, and 
they get the run of a good second crop of 
bluegrass, timothy and clover pasture when 


the ground ig not covered with snow. They 
make frequent trips to the haystacks or hay- 
racks in the building and the balance of their 
food is gathered from the fields. 

If the snow is deep, they are fed liberally 
on good mixed hay, with some bright 
shredded or cheap corn fodder added, if con- 
venient. The coming one-year-old sheep are 
often fed a small grain ration through March 
and April, consisting “of equal parts shelled 
corn, bran and oats. The later dropped 
lambs are given a small grain ration through- 
out the winter. The sheep is a very clean 
and also dainty animal. It wants a nice 
dry spot to lie down on and thrives best on 
fine, well-cured hay that has been harvested 
before fully ripe. 


Watering Flock in Winter 


I do not compel the sheep to eat all the 
coarser hay. If the hay is coarse and over- 
ripe, I let the sheep eat what they care to 
and then clean out their hayracks. Cattle 
er horses will eat what is left if taken out 
each day. I always provide pure water for 
the fock. And during icy weather, I see 
that tr sheep go to water once each day, 
as they drink as much or more water in 
wint'r than they do in summer. If it is 
possible the water supply should be near 
the barn or shed. A small trough or box 


should be provided and the surface should 
be kept free from mud or ice. 

The brood ewes that are to drop early 
lambs should be fed liberally on clover hay, 
bran and oats with a little shelled corn added. 
They should be in the pink of condition at 


lambing time to insure a good milk flow to 
nourish their lambs. I raise only a few 
roots, such as beets and turnips, and as a 
substitute for green food of that nature, I 
allow the ewes to run on orchard grass or 
rye pasture when not covered with snow. 


At Lambing Time 


When an ewe drops her lamb, she is putina 
small pen for two or three days, or until the 
lamb is strong enough to follow the flock, I am 
always careful to examine the udder and teats 
to see that they are not fevered. If the lamb is 
unable to consume all the milk for a few days, 
the ewe is milked out at least once each day. 

I always handle the ewes quietly, as they 
will zepay kindness. If I have ewes drop- 
ping lambs in winter or early spring, I go to 
the sheep barn every night at bedtime. My 
ewes are so docile that when I go into their 
apartment with a lantern, they do not get 
up if all or part are lying down. Many sheep 
raisers fear sheep will get too much salt. 
There is not a particle of danger after they 
become accustomed to it. 
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Evidence Here of Plenty of Wool and Mutton of Quality 


_ No general farm is complete without a few sheep. Mutton is always in demand and usually the wool brings a fair price. For 
fighting weeds, keeping clean thé fence rows and making fertile the old knolls and rough fields, no animal surpasses the sheep. The indi- 


s 


viduals in review in this picture are of the Hampshire breed and the property of the Walnut Hill farm of Fayette county, Ky. 
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Getting Ready for Public Marketing 


Suggested Plan for Uniting Producers and Consumers~An Operating Company to Act for the Public Good—How the 
Capital Will Be Provided--Not a Private Enterprise---Under State Direction—-Middlemen Oppose the Co-oper- 
ative Method--An Address Before New York State Agricultural Society by Ezra A. Tuttle of Long Island 


[At the annual meeting of the New York state 
agricultural society, held in Albany last week, 
a most remarkable program had been prepared, 
One group of subjects discussed was that bear- 
ing on the marketing of farm products and how 
to bring the producers and consumers together. 
The article following was so favorably received, 
and it is believed to be so practical and valuable, 
that it is presented here for criticism and com- 
ment. Has’ not the time come for putting inte 
operation some plan that will establish a square 
deal for both producers and consumers in a new 
way that is not now possible when farm prod- 
ucts are moved through middlemen.—Editor,.] 


HERE are so-called public mar- 

kets in New York and other cities, 

but often they. are in no sense 

producers’ and consumers’ mar- 
kets. In New York city, for instance, the 
city owns the property, but it is rented to 
private retailers or jobbers, the same as any 
private property would be, and they conduct 
their business solely for their own profit with- 
out regard to either producer or consumer. 
At the Gansevoert market in Manhattan and 
at Wallabout market in. Brooklyn there is 
outdoor space allotted to farmers with their 
teams and wagons, but farmers here do not 
trade with consumers. They have to deal 
with retailers, jobbers and middlemen. The 
locations are not suitable for retail markets, 
and they in no degree solve the question of 
how to bring producers and consumers into 
direct relations. ‘The system, such as it is, 
is full of temptations for favoritism, graft 
or th. boycott. The producing areas are too 
far removed from New York to permit of 
marketing any considerable amount of prod- 
uce by wagon. You must go 20 miles or more 
out in every direction before coming to even 
market gardening on a large scale, and these 
products constitute a very small part of the 
family food supplies. Practically everything 
to feed the five million inhabitants of New 
York city and about as many more tran- 
sSients, comes by rail or boat, and the high 
cost of living with poor returns to the pro- 
ducers is a tremendous problem™now pressing 
for solution. Let me enumerate some of the 
causes for the. high cost of living and the 
poor returns to the producers: 

High rates of transportation, especially by 
express; inadequate and poorly located ter- 
minals and receiving facilities; cartage, stor- 
age and repeated handling; commission men, 
jobbers and middlemen generally; multiplic- 
ity of retailers, and the unnecessary expense 
of retail delivery; paste, delay and deteriora- 
tion; bad debts; improvidence of consumers 
in methods of procuring household supplies, 
hand to mouth; glut in the market; poor 
market information; unreliable quotations; 
speculation, “‘corners” and cold storage. 


Where the Remedy Lies 


Bring the producers and consumers into 
direct business relations, by the establish- 
nent of public markets under the control of 
producers and consumers, eliminating the 
commissionmen, jobbers and speculators. Save 
trucking, handling and storage. Inaugurate 
the system on a scale commensurate with the 
popuiation and the demands of a district, 
city or town. The field must be occupied 
from the first, or a “freeze out’ will be cer- 
tain and effective. Collect and disseminate 
reliable market information and quotations. 
How can it be done? 

In order to establish public. markets of 
sufficient number and size to supply the 
demands of the consumers of New York, it 
would be necessary for the city or state to 
provide suitable property, and buildings, 
located in districts within reasonable distance 
of the population to be served. This would 
require at least one district market for every 
100,000: of population, and without counting 
the outlying districts with more or less scat- 
tered population, would mean about 10 dis- 
trict markets in the borough of Manhattan, 
10 in Brooklyn and two or three in the Bronx. 
irict markets, could be established 


for sums varying from $50,000 to $150,000 
each, for land and suitable and substantial 
buildings. In addition to the district mar- 
kets, it would be fheces‘ary to have two or 
three. large receiving terminal warehouses, 
with cold storage equipment, and at ieast 
one manufacturing establishment to do can- 
ning, pickling and preserving, to take care 
of the surplus and what would otherwise 
be waste. 


An Operating Company in Charge 


With the plant provided, how shall it be 
operated? A producers’ and consumers’ mar- 
ket company should be incorporated with a 
capital stock of say $5,000,000, divided into 
shares of $5 each, to be subscribed and paid 
for, in cash, no person being permitted to 
held more than 20 shares. This company 
should lease for a term of years from the 
state all the market property and appurte- 
nances at a yearly rental not to exceed 5% 
on the total investment. It should be limited 
by its charter to net earnings not to exceed 
10% on its cash capital. It should be under 
the supervision of a markets commission, to 
be appointed by the-governor of the state. 
It should have a representative board of direc- 
tors and an expert executive committee. A 
general manager of wide business experience 
and recognized capability should be employed 
to manage the whole enterprise. Each dis- 
trict market should have its superintendent 
and general working force. The supplies in 
each district market should comprise all food 
stuffs. Shipments by producers should be 
made, as directed, to the various district 
markets, or to the terminal warehouses, and 
other supplies should be purchased, as nearly 
as possible, at the initial point of production. 
Prices would be fixed and quoted daily by 
the market management, according to the 
general state of the market. with information 
regarding supply and demand. 

A system of cash discounts on the amount 
of goods purchased by consumers should be 
arranged to attract trade, to be paid upon 
the presentation of purchase checks in 
amounts of $25 more or less. A purchase 
check, showing the amount purchased, 
should be given each customer with each pur- 
chase. A charge for delivery should be made 
to encourage the carrying home of supplies. 
Prices should always be fixed at the lowest 
possible point consistent with fair returns to 
producers, fixed charges, operating ex~- 
penses and not to exceed 10% per year 
on capital. 

Prices should be uniform at all markets, 
and deliveries should be made only within 
specified district boundaries, to avoid dupli- 
cation of delivery service. Minor refrigerat- 
ing, canning, preserving and pickling equip- 
ment should be installed in each district 
market. 


Capital of Operating Company 


The capital of the operating company 
should be furnished by producers and con- 
sumers. I would charge all shippers 5% on 
gross sales and all purchasers 5% on all pur- 
chases for account of Capital stock, until 
every producer and every consumer was the 
owner of one share of stock, ‘thereafter the 
purchase of capital stock, to the limit of 20 
shares, should be encouraged but made vol- 
untary. By this methed producers of food 
stuffs in every part of the country would 
become interested, and every consumer doing 
business with the markéts would also become 
a co-operator in the interprise. There would 
be no danger of keeping either producers or 
consumers from doing business with the mar- 
kets, as it would result in a financial benefit 
of from 10 to 30% to each party. 

State aid, under the control of the markets 


commission, would probably be. required at... 


the start, but ample safeguards and security 
could be provided, so that all money or 
credits furnished, in a short time, would be 
fully repaid and discharged. [t is_ strictly 
co-operative marketing. 

Bitter opposition to this plan will be made 
by middlemen, including retailers. Such 
opposition must be expected, and it is the 
strongest argument in favor of the reforn 
Let me emphasize the necessity of taking 
hold of this matter in a large and compr: 
hensive way. Any smail and partial exper- 
iment would be foredoomed to failure, espe- 
cially in the city of New York. 

The reasons will be apparent on a moment's 
consideration. Vast amounts of produce of 
all kinds are constantly shipped to New York, 
to be sold on commission without restrictions 
in regard to price. Upon the opening of 
these markets, this produce would be sold 
for little or nothing, and would come_into 
the hands of consumers, for a time, at prices 
absolutely ruinous to the producers. The 
battle would be a fierce one, the producers 
would furnish the ammunition and the mid- 
dlemen would fire it, with no direct cost 
to themselves. But if the markets were of 
sufficient number and capacity, established 
on a firm financial basis, and backed by the 
power and influence of the state, the result 
would be speedy—and certain. Producers 
wou'd soon see that they were being used 
as “the cat’s paw to pull the chestnuts out 
of the fire’ for the middlemen. Shippers 
would no longer send goods to be sold on 
commission, but would ship to the markets 
and join the ranks of the producers’ and 
consumers’ union. 


PLANT SORGHUMS THINLY 
CARLTON BALL, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


One form of insurance against drouth is 
used by some successful farmers in western 
Kansas. They plant about half of their milo 
or kafir crop quite thinly each year. If a 
favorable sedson follows they get full yields 
on the area planted at the normal rate, and 
fair yields on the area thinly planted. 
the season is dry, they get light yields o: 
none on the area normally planted, but still 
get « fair yield from the thin planting. in 
this way they have some feeding grain every 
year, with but a small loss in total yield in 
the good seasons. 

As a matter of fact, if a farmer were to 
plant his entire area thinly every year, and 
thereby obtain fewer bushels in a five-yea 
period than he would by normal planting, his 
thin planting might still be the most profit- 
able. Large yields in favorable seasons and 
poor yields or no yields at all in unfavorabie 
seasons mean selling a surplus at a low price 
and buying in times of scarcity at high 
prices. A yield of 100 bushels per acre in 
five years at the rate of 20 bushels per acr 
every year might, therefore, be wort! 
more to the grower than 140 bushels in 
five years; with a surplus in favorab' 
seasons and a famine in the dry seca- 
sons. 


Irrigation Satistactory—We are using 20 
overhead irrigation system in a small wa) 


and find it very satisfactory. It consists in 
the use of a l-inch water pipe. About ever) 
4 feet there is a tap and from this little tap 
the water is sent out by a very fine spray. 
After the water has been turned on for pro)- 
ably half an hour the earth is almost mud<y. 
but not inclined to bake, for water does 10! 
get down in any great quantity at once: | 
comes down gradually. i think it is a gres' 
system for strawberry culture. We are usils 
it in a small way for strawberries and ‘1/ 
it very. satisfactory.—[J. T. Lovett, Moc 
mouth County, N Gio oh us 
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PLANNING FOR THE CROPS . [1 








a 
TEST SEED CORN 


For the past two seasons good seed corn 
pas been & mighty scarce articie in most of 
the corn states, and the planting season of 


1912 promises still smaller amounts of really - 


first-class seed corn. Reports of heavy dam- 
age come from every state in the corn belt, 
some claiming a damage of 100% in the qual- 
ity of seed available for next spring’s plant- 
ing. In view of this very serious condition, 
it is of special importance for corn belt farm- 
ers to begin immediately the selection and 
testing of their seed corn. If they do not 
nave seed that is first-class for next spring’s 
use, now is the time to supply the deficiency, 
for it is vastly easier to find satisfactory seed 
during the quiet winter season than after 
spring work begins. 

The selection of satisfactory appearing ears 
for seed is only the beginning of preparation 
for planting. No matter how perfect the ear 
or kernel may be, if lacking in vitality, dis- 
appointmept is sure to follow at planting 
time. Testing is the only safe method for 
the final determination of seed ears, and no 
farmer can afford to plant corn unless he 
is certain of the percentage of kernels that 
will sprout and will produce a-strong, thrifty 
plant. 

No one need plant untested corn. Plenty 
of tried and proved testing devices can be 
purchased from any dealer in farm machin- 
ery at very: moderate prices. Lacking these, 
satisfactory work can be done by using any 
one of a number of simple home contrivances 
for seed testing. The simplest of these is 
placing 10 kernels from each’ ear between 
sheets of blotting 
paper on a plate, 
keeping the blot- 
ting paper moist 
and the tempera- 
ture uniform. In 
a very few days 
the pereentage of 
germination for 
any ear of corn 
can be deter- 
mined in this 
way Where a 
large aniount of 


however, this is 
rather cum ber- 
some and can 
best be estab- 
lished by a@ box 
arranged ‘accord- 
ing to the illus- 
tration herewith. 

flmost any 
sort of a box will 
do for this work, but a convenient size is one 
about 2 feet wide by 3 feet long,and 6 to 8 
inches deep. See illustration. Fill this about 
half full of sand, or soil, or sawdust, well 
moistened and pack down enough to make a 
good, firm seed bed. If sawdust is used, it is a 
good plan to moisten it very liberaily for some 
time before using it, so™that it will become 
thoroughly -soaked. Smooth the surface 
carefully, and mark it off into squares big 
enough to hold about 10 kernels of corn. 
This can be partitioned off by wires, as shown 
in the illustration, or by thin strips of lath 
or box wood. Select 10-kernels from each 
ear chosen for seed, taking part of them from 
the butt and tip of the ear. and part from 
the middle. Place the kernels from each ear 
in these squares, numbering the ear to cor- 
fespond with the number of the space in 
which the kernels are deposited. 

A glass cover on this testing box is mighty 
convenient, as the progress of the sprouting 
kernels can then be watched without trouble. 
But this igs not essential. In the absence of 
a glass cover, place a piece of muslin or other 
thin cloth over the top and sprinkle a half 





. Inch or so of moist earth or sand on top. 
Keep the box-moist and warm at an even 
| temperature for four or five days. By this. 


time the kernels possessing satisfactory vital- 


' ity should all be sprouted with good, thrifty, 
Wuick-growing. sprouts. Maintaining -a sat-_ 
Wsfactory temperature is often the hardest 
| Poblem durimz winter. If the -house. is. 


. 


‘ ae 
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heated by a furnace or by any heat- 
ing device which keeps a fire all night 
there will be no trouble. Place the box close 
to heat and protect it from sudden cold 
wind or other exposure. A cellar that is warm 
enough to protect house plants during the 
winter. will ordinarily be warm enough for 
the testing. At the end of five days the ker- 
nels should be examined. This is easy if a 
glass cover is used, and if the kernels have 
been covered by a cloth covered with soil the 
whole can be easily removed without disturb- 
ing the seed, as is shown in the illustration. 
Ordinarily; where 10 kernels from each ear 
are tested, the farmer is justified-in discard- 
ing all ears not indicating a perfect germina- 
tion, and surely he cannot afford to use corn 
testing under 90%. If 20 or 50 kernels he 
tested, of course, a perfect germination would 
be harder to secure. 


GOOD WAY TO WEAN CALVES 


R. C. JONES, MONTANA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


As soon as the calf is licked dry it usually 
gets up and begins to suck. Some farmers 
do not allow it to suck at all, but it is better 
to allow the calf to stay with the cow for a 
few days. If the cow’s udder “is at all 
inflamed or caked, the rubbing by the calf 
seems to help to soften it and reduce the 
inflammation, but two to five days ought to 
be sufficient. At all events the calf should 
be fed the colostrum or first milk of the 
mother. 

Just after weaning, the calf should not be 
fed more than 10 pounds of milk per day, 








Simple and Effective Box for Testing Corn 


divided into three feedings; this should be 
given at blood temperature, about 100 
degrees. The amount of milk then can 
be increased gradually to 12 pounds at the 
end of two weeks. Do not yield to the 
temptation to feed more, because overfeed- 
ing is the chief cause of scours. From five 
to seven weeks old the ration may be 
increased from 14 to 15 pounds daily, while 
18 to 20-pounds may be given to a calf three 
to four. months old. . 
After two to three weeks skim milk may 
be substituted for a part of the whole milk, 
but the change should be made gradually, 
not faster than one to two pounds per day. 
A little grain may be fed after three to 
four weeks, preferably placed in.a box after 
the milk is eaten. One-half to three-fourths 
of a pound of ground corn or oats daily 
makes a good feed. The starches of these 
feeds must be acted upon by the saliva of 
the mouth in order to digest and, therefore, 
the grain should not be given in the milk, 
as it would be swallowed without chewing. 
Calves will begin to nibble on hay»at 
about four weeks of age, and can be fed 
what good, clean hay they will eat. Alfalfa 
is perhaps’ too laxative to be fed to young 
calves, but may be given after three to four 


“months. Ajl changes in feed. should be 


gradual. Calves should not” be turned out 
‘to pasture whless they have had a little green 
feed before, as it is liable to cause scours. Give 
all the fresh, clean water-the calf will drink, ° 
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ECONOMICALLY GETTING HUMUS 


SOUTH JERSEY TRUCKER 


How can a man live on the land, support 
his family, pay taxes, interest, etc, and fill 
his soil with humus and plant food at the 
same timé? This question was embodied in 
a talk by Edward Vah Alstyne at a south 
Jersey institute meeting. The following 
points are worth remembering: 

First, shorten the rotation so as to permit 
of more catch crops, and more clover. Sec- 
ond, grow more green crops to plow under. 
But in doing this start with the cheaper 
grains and leave expensive clovers and vetch 
until later. 

Rye is a good crop for a starter, as it is 
cheap and sure. Use this for a cover crop, 
and plow i under early in the spring. Then, 
as the soil gradually improves, get in a few 
crops of rape, buckwheat, turnips, ete, 
between the regular farm crops. These will 
still further improve the soil. Then slowly 
introduce’ the legumes, such as veich, cow- 
peas and clover. These may be used both 
as catch crops and as cover crops. They do 
not interfere with the regular system of farm- 
ing. By their aid rapid progress is made in 
soil improvement, as has been abundantly 
demonstrated, and it is not so costly either. 

Mr Van Alstyne stated that he had spent 
a good deal of money for manure in his time, 
but would not spend a great deal more. He 
can get the humus from green crops and the 
plant feod from chemicals much cheaper than 
if purchased together in the form of manure. 
Therefore, with him soil improvement from 
an economical standpoint is based upon green 
crops and chemicals. 


Better Farmers Needed—I would not have 
anyone understand that hill lands are in any 
rapid process of abandonment, or that the 
people are all moving away from them. These 
hills are populated. The land, even when 
not effectively used, belongs to somebody 
and is under somebody’s general supervision. 
It does not necessarily follow that in order 
to secure better agricultural results on the 
hills we must increase the population to any 
extent. The capacity of the individual farmer 
is. increasing; this is why we are able to 
maintain our civilization at the present day 
with a much less proportionate agricultural 
population than we have had in times past, 
and it is the reason why this proportion will 
still decrease. Merely to place other fami- 
lies back on the’ old farms, therefore, is of 
itself no solution of the problem. This may 
bé a very desirable thing to do on particular 
farms and in particular localities, but as a 
broad public policy it is not reaching the 
situation. It is still less than reaching the 
Situation when we attempt to put on these 
old farms a more ignorant population than 
has passed away from them.—[Prof L. H. 
Bailey; New York State Agricultural College. 


Artificial Comb Explained—Some 300 car- 
loads of excursionists visited our park the 
past season, where I had an exhibit of bees, 
extracted wax, a press, and utensils used for 
the production of honey. Among these were 
comb foundations partly drawn out, finished 
and capped, and in almost every manner, and 
it was very interesting to the people, as they 
had never seen the way extracted and comb 
honey is produced, in looking over and seeing 
how the foundation had been extended. I 
had also a number of pieces of foundation 
coiled up in the shape of wax, and I used 
them to sell, taking an ordinary piece of 
foundation and winding it around a rod and 
selling that for beeswax. The biggest part 
of the people that looked over my éxhibit 
could see what was considéred artificial comb 
was practically pure wax drawn out by the 
bees. I think it had a big influence tn the 
enlightenment of the people in regard to 
artificial comb.—[{L. C. Meredith, Cook 
County, Il. 





Preserving can be done at any season. If 
fruit, vegetables and other food are not in 
season, why, one can always preserve the 
peace; and this is really worth while. 
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PETITION CONGRESS 


‘IN FINANCIAL REFORM 


"Why the Gronna Bill, with the Myrick Propositions Added—How to 
Secure Such Legislation NOW—The Monetary Bill Postponed 
. By HERBERT MYRICK 


to congress January %, 
to partly meet 
the first three 


A Bair Show 
Country. Banks and the Fathers’ Stake in the Aldrich 


“Aldrich is: eliminated: The 
banking and currency reform 
submitted to. congress January 
8, by the -uational monetary 
commission, is to be known as 
the Monetary bill. Neo effort to 
enact it will be made-rintil after 
the presidential election, .thus 
keeping the matter out of party 
politics, while affording ample 
tine forthe public to-consider 
the problem.” 


The above quotation is said to ex- 
press the feeling now prevalent 
wemong both parties .nd all factions 
“in congress. Such postponement of 
consideration of the Monetary Dill 
clears the decks for immediate action 
upon the Gronna bill and the Myrick 
propositions in connection therewith. 
Beth are embodied in-~-tHe headings 
and MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS up- 
on préceding page (front cover). The 
reasons therefor may be summarized 
im brief as follows: 


RETAIN POSTAL SAVINGS AT 
‘POINT OF ORIGIN 


DEMAND No1a—(a) Amend 
postal savings law so that in- 
stead of 30%, as at present, only 
10% of postal deposits may be 
invested in government bonds 
and 5% in reserves- 

The law instituting the postal sav- 
ings bank’ provides that 65% of the 
deposits at any postoffice may be re- 
deposited in natienal banks in the 
vicinity. The Gronna bill increases 
the proportion to 85%. 

“It is highly important thus to in- 
crease the proportion. of postal sav- 
ings which are to remain in the town 
or county .of origin. Otherwise, the 
effect of the postal bank will be to 
drain cash away from towns and rural 
districts up to the national capital 
z<onstantly and silently. Such sucking 
up of rural cash by the postoffice is 
one explanation of the awful decay 
So prevalent in England and Ireland. 
The inferior condition of many rural 
districts in the United States is like- 
wise due to the drainage of their 
eash and eredits from country to city. 


REDEPOSIT POSTAL FUNDS 
AMONG COMMERCIAL BANKS 


DEMAND No 1—(b) Permit 
85% .of POSTAL SAVINGS 
TO REMAIN IN LOCALITY 
of origin, these funds to be re- 
deposited in approved COM-~ 
MERCIAL banks in said tocal- 
ity. 

The existing postal bank law per- 
mits its funds to be so deposited. 
Demand. 1 (b) simply makes the pro- 
portion 85%, instead of 65% as.in ex- 
isting law. 


SAFEGUARD THE USE OF POSTAL 
' FUNDS 


DEMAND ‘No. 1—(c) LOAN 
not to exceed 30% of said 
postal deposits’ upon good 
COMMERCIAL PAPER. for 
use in the business and indus- 
tries of said locality. + 

The postal savings bank law pre- 
@cribes no special safeguards in the 
employment of these savings by the 
national banks in which they may be 
redeposited. Whether in national or 
state banks, it is essential that postal 
savings be so loaned, used or other-+ 
wise invested that they cannot be lost 
or. sacrificed. 

These funds are the sacre’ savings 
of the thrifty... Their use should be 
surrounded” by all the safeguards 
which experience has shown to be es- 
sential In the handling of trust funds. 
The law upon.this point. must be spe- 
eiffe and rigid... Leave no room for 
doubt or temptation for banks to 
speculate ‘with the people’s hard 
‘earned savings, ’ 

Therefore, amend the law so that 
mot to exceed 80% of said deposits 


may be loaned out by the commer-: 


nks upon so-called “commer- 
per”; that is, well secured 
notes of m 
eturérs.. $c; \fob aise in the 


Plan. Needed Forms of Agricultural Bankin: 
me article, fn 13, Trust Proof Banking Be- 


* Fourth article, January 20, ge pon for Farm 
Loans, too other of the money 
which are further considered i the following fifth 


ie, 
Sixth article, next week will supplement the following: 


business and industries of the lecality. 
Such investments should be in the 
highest degree “liquid”; that is, must 
be paid at maturity, so that the banks 
will always have money coming in 
from these investments with which 
to meet the demands of the postoffice 
for withdrawals. 


IOAN THE BALANCE UPON FIRST 
MORTGAGE ON REAL ESTATE 


DEMAND No 1—(d) The 
other 70% of said postal deposits 
in commercial banks may -be 
LOANED UPON IMPROVED 
PRODUCTIVE REAL. ES- 
TATE, secured by first mort- 
gage at not to exceed 60% of 
the fair market value appraised 
by three disinterested experts; 
and at reasonable rates of im- 
terest. 

Many years’ success in the conduct 
of the mutual savings banks in the 
eastern states has shown that 70% of 
savings deposits may be loaned safe- 
ly upon improved productive real es- 
tate, secured by first mortgage at not 
to exceed 60% of its fair value disin- 
terestedly ascertained. 

Probably the same rule 
true of postal deposits. It may be 
that postal depositors will withdraw 
more freely than do the depositors in 
the muturl savings banks of the mid- 
dle and New England states. But thig 
is not likely. However, should with- 
drawals prove larger and more nad: 
merous by post: 1 depositors, the fact 
that 30% of stich deposits are entirely 
liquid, and the further fact that the 
principal of each mortgage is some- 
what reduced annually, wou" afford 
ample funds to cover all withdrawa'!s. 
Further protection to postal deposi- 
tors is afforded by all the other as- 
sets of the commercial banks in which 
said funds are redeposited. 

An outcry. will be raised that such 
reai estate loans are not “good bank- 
ing.” A sufficient reply is the fact 
that the monetary commission favors 
loaning on mortgage 30% of ALL 
time money in national banks. My 
pl: nm is certainly the better and safer 
banking. I would use for seasonal 
loans the “time money” other than 
postal funds and deposits in savings 
departments of national banks. See un- 
det the subheading below, “Seasonal 
accommodation.” : 


DIVIDE THE LOANS BETWEEN 
OWNED FARMS AND HOMES 


DEMAND No 1—(e) In iitak- 
ing LOANS on real estate, sub- 
stantially ONE-HALF thereof 
by any bank shall be upon pro- 
ductive improved FARMS oc- 
cupied and worked by owner for 
agricultural purposes; in loan- 
ing the balance, give preference 
to first mortgage upon HOMES 
occupied by owners; such farms 
and homes to be within thé lo- 
cality of origin of such deposits, 
or within a reasonable radius 
therefrom. 


Tt is-not sufficient. mereiy 
vide that a goodly ‘part of these 
postal funds be thus safely invested 
on gilt-edge first. mortgages upon 
good real estate cohservatively valued. 
To stop there would be to encouragé 
banks to loan these funds in large 
amounts upon city blocks or business 
property. 

It is important to provide that these 
funds shall be invested, say half upon 
good farms occupied and worked by 
their owners, the balance upon homes 
occupied by owners. 

We must put a stop to the unjust 
discrimination by many bankers 
against such- loans. Such discrimina- 
tion is a result of the present system 
of banking, Tather than the fault of 
the bankers. The two new featurés, 
postal funds and savings deposits, in- 
troduce two. new principles into na- 
tional banks, which not only warrant 
but require first mortgage security. 
This should be iegislated for now, 
without waiting for aptiog upen the 
Monetaty “bil, 

Experience in -this amd: other ‘eoun- 

art 


will hold 


to pro- 


«° 
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tries proves the wisdom of the policy 
of dividing these investments about 
equally between mortgages on owned 
farms and upon owned homes. The 
farmer who has bought his farm and 
is trying to pay for it, or who, hav- 
ing paid for the land, is trying to im- 
prove the soil, buildings, stock or 
equipment, should be granted a loan 
in preference to the capitalist who 
owns one or more farms and sublets 
them to tenants. The same preference 
should be extended to town and city 


Tesidents who are trying to own their — 


own homes. 

But such loans are to be made 
only upon absolutely good security. 
The depositors’ money is not to be 
loaned as a charity, upon risky mort- 
gages, or to people who may skip out 
and sacrifice -the real estate to the 
bank. Let no ne’er-do-well get the 
idea that I recommend any .plan 
whereby he can get something for 
nothing! Read Demand No 2 on this 
point, : 
DEMAND NO 1, EXPRESSED IN 

SEOTIONS a bc de, 


call for amendments to the Gronna 
bill that will wisely use and safeguard 
Postal deposits, no .natter how large 
such deposits become. And the sum 
may reach $50,000,000 by the close of 
this year, when the American postal 
Savings bank will have in operation 
Branches at 45,000 postoffices. In a 
few years, postal deposits may be 
$500,000,000, and they will go on in- 
creasing e 

Sach regulations for investing 
postal deposits get right down to the 
underlying fundamental principles of 
individual success’ and national stabil- 
ity. To thus apply the savings of the 
thrifty to the purchase and improve- 
ment of farms and homes occupied 
by their owners is to go far toward 
insuring the health and wealth, hap- 
piness and prosperity of the great 
mass of the American people. 

All human experience goes to sub- 
stantiate this point of view. States- 
men ana economists of this and other 
nations must admit that the method 
above cet forth is a simple, feasible, 
fair, honest, safe and just means of 
accomplishing the desired result. It 
does not encroach upon anyone’s 
rights. It does not interfere with 
anybody’s business. It involves no risk 
to depositors, but insures the safety 
of their funds, and also absolutely 
insures that depositors can get their 
money in whole or in part when 
needed, 

Such investments do not withdraw 
the funds from active business. On 
the contrary, every dollar obtained 
on a mortgage is at once spent by the 
borrower to pay other debts or to 
make new purchases. The money gets 
busy all right! 


INVEST OTHER SAVINGS, LIKE- 
WISE 


DEMAND “No 2—Provide 
that OTHER SAVINGS DE- 
POSITS in national banks shall 
be invested in like manner. — 


Not one. person in a thousand, and 
comparatively few bankers, realize 
how rapidly have grown the savings 
bank departments conducted by na- 
tional banks. The federal law does 
not specifically authorize any  na- 
tional bank te have a savings depart- 
ment, neither does the law expressly 
prohibit is policy. Hence, nearly 
half of the 7340 national banks now 
doing business have already estab- 
lished savings departments. It is 
only a question of time when most of 
the other national ‘banks will follow 
suit. 

No 


specific regulations exist for 
safeguarding such deposits. They are 
usually employed in the same man- 
ner as the commercial deposits of na- 


tional banks. But the deposits in 
savings departments of national banks 
should be subject to the same careful 
use and surrounded by all the safe- 
guards which experience has caused 
to be apvlied to the funds of mutual 
savings banks under state laws. 
That is why the second demand in 
our memorial to congress is that such 
funds be employed in the same safe 
and sane way which has been sug- 
gested above for postal savings. This 
is'a matter within the exclusive prov- 
ince of congress, sitice fts laws alone 
govern national ‘banks. 
RAPID GROWTH OF NATIONAL 
BANK SAVINGS DEPOSITS 
The enormous importance .of this 
demand js reflected in the phenomenal 
development. of savings business by: 
ee banks,: Not until 1909. did 
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HESE REFORMS 


“the comptrolier of the currency 


‘tutions and individuals in 


American Agricv lturish) 


cognizance of it in his periodic 
upon the national banks for repo 
of their condition. The GROWTH ww 
TWO YEARS is revealed as f; ollowsi 


Savings de- No nt! bks Total dea im 
posits millions with sovings fr “a 
of dellars departments 

1911 19ii 
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During these two 
of national- banks with savi 
partments increased 50%, 
the total number of nationa! 
increased only about 5%. 

Still more remarkable is 
that, within two years, these 
deposits in national banks ALMogp 
doubled, and today are about $799. 
000,000. Thetefore, it is reasonable to 
believe that such) savings wi again 
double i: two years. Before the ong 
of 1914 the deposits in the savings 
departments of national banks may 
aggregate $1,500,000,000. 


DEMAND NO 3—AMORTIZ TION 


The borrower “non real estat’ 
should be encouraged to pay on the? 
principal annually a reasonal ic sum, 
SO aS gradually to reduce th: mort 
Sage and constantly improve the gg 
curity. In Europe, the borrow-r ysy. 
ally pays a total of 4 or per 
annum on his loan, of which ° or 44 
is interest, and 1 or 14%% is apolieg 
on the principal. This steadily whit; 
tles down the amount of the joan 
while the borrower has the right to 
pay off the principal more rapidly, 

It is usually easier to pay small 
sum annually upon a mortga than 
to pay a larger amount. re in 
America many of our people need to 
learn the simple rules of thr The a 
principle of amortization, de- 
scribed, enforces thrift. 


DEMAND NO 4—A NATIONAL 
COMMISSION ON LAND-*!ORT. 
GAGE BANKING 


~ The final perfection of thi 

will come only when real esta 
Bages—of the highest chara 
made the basis for land bon 
the system so successful in G 
for 150 years. Such land pb. 
the favorite safe investment 


number 
ngs del 
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seHing on a basis to net arou: 
3%%. They are always mar! 
always in demand. 
Hence it is that we 
congress {Demand No 4) to 
a national commission to in 
the problems of co-operati' 
mortgage banking and of co-o 
rural credit unions. Such bod 
submit a plan whereby the p 
of those two classes of instit 
may be applied successfull; 
United States. When this 
accomplished, triply secured 
bonds will enable banks or 
uals to realize upon their n 
securities in case of need, Thu 
founded upon land may be : 
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‘ safely and soundly. 
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This demand is for no chi: 
is a call for facts about tw 
of financial institutions of 
America is in great need. 


STUPENDOUS GROWTH 
OPERATIVE CREDIT 


In Germany these. people’ 
average only 100 members to 
cal society. These are lea: 
gether in central banks for la 
erations. They have practi 
losses;. pay fair interest upon 
and deposits, and are of in 
service to the rural commu! 

The prodigious increase a 
derful success of these 
institutions for banking, farm 
tion, and for buying and selli: 
an impressive example that 
should imitate. Germany 
about 30,000 co-operative s 
with some 5,000,000 members. 
half of these societies are 
banks and rural credit unions. The 
savings and deposits reach ihe stl 
pendous total of almost $750,000) 
Their funds thus exceed the combined 
deposits of the so-called great banks 
of Germany; their organization 8 
more perfect than the organization of 
the -regular or commercial )anks 
their. number, resburces, os fulne® 
an@ power have multiplied «<tonist-) 
ingly Guring the: past 20 years: thet 
do a yearly business of $1, 5900, 000,000 
Much “the same is true Franc 
ve monies Italy. 
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Delaware Fruit Program 
#9, A. NETTON, SUSSEX COUNTY N J 
strawberries take first place as @ 
~ ey crop in our section of Dela- 
The past season was very un- 
ayorable for this fruit and the yield 
not up to standard. It fell off more 
nan half from what the fields would 
save yielded if weather conditions 
sd been favorable. In 1910 there 
re shipped. from Bridgeville 2,874,- 
mg quarts of strawberries, while in 
nO11 only 1,413,389 quarts _Wwere 
snipped. From the Delaware railroad 
nd branches in 1910 a trifle less than 
200,000 quarts of berries were 
hipped, while in 1911 the shipments 
ere 11,477,739 quarts, Under favor- 
ble conditions we may expect the 
n912 crop to exceed that of any pre- 
jous year. 

Favorable conditions include not 
nly good weather, but also the ab- 
once of that little pest the straw- 
perry weevil, that nips the strawberry 
in the bud. This weevil is the great- 
xt enemy to strawberries we have 
t Bridgeville. Our experiment sta- 
ions have not yet been able to find 
an effective remedy. As to varieties 
tion, we still continue to 
rior and Gandy. I believe 
have to find something to 
ake the place of Superior in the 
mear futur T have always been in- 
lined to go Slow in new varieties, be- 
ause while a berry or other fruit 
may succeed well in one place, it may 
he worthless in another section not 
ry distant. I would therefore ad- 
ise testing all new varieties before 
planti ery largely of any of them, 

We have solved the problem of 
picking employing Italians. Our 
berries are sold from wagons at 
Bridgeville, as also at nearly every 
shipping point on the peninsula. 
Shipping berries to be sold on com- 
mission is almost a thing of the past. 
Since the Pennsylvania railroad com- 
pany has reduced the minimum re- 
rigerator carload from 15,000 to 12,- 
0 pounds, berries have gone to mar- 
et in much better condition than 
ormerly, I have learned that the 
ailroad company intends to furnish 
teel refrigerator cars with an ice 
apacity of about two tons greater 
han our present refrigerator cars, 
There is no complaint about freight 
ates on strawberries. Good service 
is what wanted, Strawberry trains 
Bhould run on schedule tim like fast 
passenger trains, and should not. be 

down with mine crops and 
ind other stuff bearing, low 
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Handling Truck Plants 


NAT S. GREEN, GLERMONT COUNTY, 0 


method of 
in ‘a steam- 


The most convenient 
growing truck plants is 
heated greenhouse, but the greater 
umber of truckers and market gar- 
eners in this section depend mainly 
Pon hotbeds, some sowing the seed 
rectly in- the beds, while’ others 
the plants indoors_in flats and 
ater’ transfer them to hotbeds or 
old frames, 
The first plants to be started are 
omato, cauliflower and cabbage, seed 
Mf which are sown late in February 
m flats filled with moderately rich 
sifted garden loam. The tomato seed 
* sown in rows 8 inches apart, al- 
Owing about six seeds to the inch, 
hd covering % inch deep. In about 
three weeks the plants are transplant- 
bd 4 inches apart each way in other 
ats, Here they remain until mid< 
Pril, when they are once more trans- 
wanted, either, to flats or pots, the 
wer giving much the. best plants. 
"y 1 they are placed in cloth-cov- 
€d cold frames to harden off. 
“ae Plants are gradually accus- 
—% to the outer air by raising the 
little during the warmest part 
hes, day, gradually increasing the 
ation, and finally removing the 
“i entirely. Care must be exercised 
> prevent checking growth, as such 
8ethack is difficult to overcome. 
4s a rule, we have tomatoes to 


. 
, =xcerpts from report presentd to 


® Peninsula hb , 
Omoke City, a sia society at 


GARDEN . THOUGHTS 


sell by July 15, and sometimes a few 
ripe ones by the 4th. For extra 
early, Barliana is our best variety. 
It bears freely, fruits are smooth 
and of ‘miedium size; ripening evenly, 
and littie inclined to rot. Chalk’s 
Early Jewel, Livingston’s Globe, and 
Beauty are other profitable early va- 
rieties extensively grown. 

Cabbage and cauliflower require a 
lower temperature than tomatoes, 
hence should be grown in separate 
beds. Sow the seed % inch apart in 
rows 1 inch apart and cover % inch 
deep. These plants are gross feed- 
ers and must have a rich, mellow soil. 
They should receive frequert applica- 
tions of manure water, say once 4 
week. A little nitrate of soda worked 
into the soil will also prove bene- 
ficial When the plants show the 
third true leaf, shift them to other 
boxes, setting them 3 inches apart. As 
soom as the weather becomes settled 
harden off and set the plants 18 to 24 
inches apart in rows 2 feet apart, 
With no vegetable is the quality of 
seed of more importance than with 
cauliflower. Cheap seed is sure to give 
unsatisfactory results. It is cheaper 
in the end to pay $3 to $4 an ounce 
for a thoroughly reliable, sure-head- 
ing strain than to risk the cheaper 
grades that may be purchased as low 
as 50 cents. The favorite eamy va-> 
rieties are Earliest Dwarf Erfurt and 
Early Snowball, . 

Eggplant and. pepper need not be 
started before March 1, Their re- 
quirements are similar to those of to- 
mato, except that a higher tempera- 
ture is necessary for their best de- 
velopment. They like a rich goil and 
Plenty of moisture. 

Celery seed for the early crop is 
sown broadcast late in March and 
covered lightly by sifting soil over it 
or by merely pressing it into the soil 
with a board. As the seeds germi- 
nate slowly, care must be used to 
prevent the soil from drying out. It 
is well to shade the boxes until the 
plants are well established. To insure 
stocky, well-rooted plants, they should 
be transplanted and the tops shorn 
off twice before setting in the field, 
White Plume is the variety we grow 
for the early market. 

String beans, sugar corn and other 
vegetable plants may be. started in- 
doors, but few are grown in this way 
by the market, gardeners of this -sec- 
tion, other crops being more _ profit- 
able, For the late crops of cauli- 
flower, cabbage, etc, plants aré grown 
either in the open ground or in spent 
hotbeds, and require no special treat- 
ment. 





New Fruits for Michigan—F, A. 
Wilken of the subexperiment station 
at South Haven at the Michi- 
gan state horticultural meeting men- 
tioned the Buster strawberry as very 
promising; among the gooseberries 
he gave the Portage front rank as a 
fancy fruit, while Perfection was best 
in currants and the Cumberland in 
blackcap raspberries, with Eureka 
as a good second sort. Nothing bet- 
ter has been advanced in red -rasp- 
berries than the Cuthbert. Among 
blackberries the Rathbun has proved 
best at the station. In cherries the 
Montmorency is still ahead of any- 
thing cfered as a sour fruit. In 
peaches, New Prolific and Banner are 
to be advanced as good or best sorts. 
In apples the Dudley is very promis- 
ing for the north, while Winter Ba- 
nana also promises well. King David 
and Delicious, so widely advertised, 
are hardly up to claims in Michigan, 
running small in size and poor in 
quality. 
































Building a Silo—B. E. G., Massa- 
chusetts, says he is told that a farmer 
has no right to build a round silo of 
his own because they are patented. 
‘Several farmers are planning to 
build in this section next year and 
fare getting out lumber; but if they 
are likely to have a lawsuit, guess 
they will use the limber for some- 
thing else.’’ It must have been an 
overenthusiastic silo agent that told 
farmers they could not build their 
own silos: There are round silos that 
are patented; in fact, most silos in 
the market which are patented are 
round, but the farmer has the right 


to make one of his own, after his | 


own ideas. Better get several silo 
catalogs and figure the cost of build- 
ing your own and compare it with 
what you can buy one for. This may 
Save you money in the long run, but 
legally you take no chances in bnild- 
ing your own. 


~ 





Steel Wheels 


To Fit Your Own Wagon! 


Hauling and Unloading Test of Steel 
Wheels Absolutely Without Risk! 


Yes, sir, $4.00 puts a set of the famous Empire 
Steel Wheels on your own farm wagon—for a ‘‘show 
me”’ test of the big advantages of low steel wheels over high 
wooden wheels, for all kinds of heavy hauling. 


Unless the wheels prove exactly as represented, after 30 days’ test, 
back comes your $4.00 without a question, and we pay freight both ways. 
Otherwise pay balance and the wheels are yours, with our guarantee as 
your protection. 

We claim that Empire Steel Wheels reduce the draft 25 per cent. 

—That they save half the labor of lifting. 

—That one man can do as miich loading and unloading with wagon 

uipped with ‘‘Empires’’ as two men can do in the same time with a 
high wooden-wheeled wagon. 

—That one set of Empire Steel Wheels will outlast any ordinary farm 
wagon, and NEVER NEED REPAIRS! 


—That you can put a broad platform over your Empire Steel Wheele 
and actually double your load. 


—That the Empire Steel Wheels will pay for themselves by these com- 


bined savings in less than a single season. 
No More Trips to the Ask for Free . 
Measuring Device 


Blacksmith’s 
and Cataiog giving prices on various sizes 


Put “Empires” on your wagon and stop 
of Empire Steel Wheels, together with ous 


your wheel e mse. No loosetires! No 
srnckee hubs! ae sens. | spokes! “Dollar-a-W heel” Introductory Offer. 
° oes to split or brea © more This Device enables t t t of 
heavy lifting over high wooden wheels to wheels to pata og Keegy « dy c. 
> ire Steel Wheels are made in ali sizes, te 


“break your back, 
t any axle, and the Free Device imeures 
wheels that are for your ows 


Do your heaviest hauling over r 
roads—out in the fields on soft gro 
wagon. 
“Empires” are the only scientifically 
fitted steel wheels. 


Get Our Great Special Proposition on 


Empire Handy Wagons 


load tipping over. 
20 Styles—For All Farm and Heavy Hauling 


troubles, “tip-over” accidents and “stalled 
loads on bad roads.” 

You can prove that the wagon ie exactly 
what we claim, before you obligate your. 
self to buy it. 

Get our great $4.00 offer on a set of 
wheels and our Special Proposition on ag 
Empire Handy agon. Accept either 
offer and we agree to take them back, 
fund every penny and pay the 
ways if everything is not absolutely as rep 
resented. 


hest 
on 


You can get an unusually attractive 
proposition on any style of Empire Farm- 
ers’ Handy Wagon if you act now. Grvatly 
enlarged factory facilities haye enabled us 
to increase our output, to meet the enor- 
mous demand. If you are ever®going to 
buy a low-down wagon, here’s a chance 
to save some money on the best handy 
wagon ever built. Your choice of 20 styles 
at our Special Introductory Price. 

You simply cannot ov an Empire 
Handy Wagon with Empire Steel Wheels. 


Farmers by thousands are adopting the Cut out the coupon and mail at ence 
handy wagon because it me:ns greater Ask for the Free Measuring Device, which 
. 25 per cent lighter draft, makes “Empires” the only perfect-fitting 

50 per eyed pas red ease and convenience in wheels on the market. Join the army of up 
a to to-the-minute farmers who use” « 


. and . 
repairs, “ break - downs,” t= wed The cost is emall—the saving is GREAT! 








Empire Mig. Co. 

Put cross here for FREE pevice mae} 
Box 23, Quincy, In. 

Send me your Eaigire Wheel and Wagon Book with full particulars of your 
$ OFFER on Steel Wheels and Special Proposition on Wagons. 
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(Write tor Name of Nearest “Empire” Deale*) 





Be Sure to Say esas.“ Saw. Your Ady, 


In this j Our. advertisers like to know which paper they get the. 
saoit elie teen. ° 
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IMPLEMENTS AND PROFITS 


Do you realize to what vente the implements on 


that each one is capable of either increasing or 
decre: the returns from the crops upon which 
it works, it is apparent that tco thorough a study 
ofits uses and construction is almost impossible, 


While it is a matter of right—of justice—that 
farmers should buy ae implements as cheaply 
as is consistent 

quality, they can place «: 

afford to buy the best. BRr@ie: 


There are five points to 
consider in every ma- 
chine: (1) Its purchase 
price must be fair. (2) 
It must do the work for 
which it is bought. (3) It 
must be economical to 
operate, (4) Its repairs 
must be reasonable. (5) 
It must serve a long life. 


Upon these five points 
every implement should 
be judged and selected, 
The second, third, fourth 
and fifth factors may all be included in the one 
term, efficiency. Upon the efficiency of the tools 
depends the yield and cost of production. 


Mr. Farmer, we have made farm machines for 
sixty years upon the standard of those five points 
by which you should select your implements. It 
is your standard, and our standard; just “ Johns- 


NSTON 


tools, we should. It means satisfaction—profit. 


Our free catalog will show you why. It is full of 
information on farm mechanics, and will be sent 
you on request. Write a post card for it today. 


Johnston Harvester Co., Box 102R Batavia, N. Y. 





” This is our 


“CASH TALKS” Wirin2: 


The Fertilizer Materials Supply Co. 
mL Kis FERTILIZER MATERIALS ‘fone 


pa coca Fertilizers for general purposes, and 
Special Mixtures of any grade made up to 
order, under buyer’s supervision 


80. Wall Street, New York *Phone 3958 John 





WEEDLESS FIELD SEED 
5 ta Be we 2! trying to furrish our customers, 
will convince you that we come 

ae doing it. Red, Mammoth, Alsike, 

ethy, Vetch, Rape, ete. Write today. 


> .. sestt & SOM, 20 MAIN ST,, MARYSVILLE, OHIO 





| not treated stone meal fairly, 


ton Quality.” If we are not supplying all of your be afforded 


j air. It 








World’s Clearing House of 
‘Rural Literature 


Nearly half a century ago our Book 
Department published its first rural 
book, Now it is the largest rural 
book publishing house in the world. 
Its book list embraces every depart- 
ment of farm interest. and since the 
authors are recognized specialists in 
their respective lines, the books are 
acknowledged as standards, both by 
practical men and eminent agricul- 
tural educators in all English speak- 
ing countries. * 

We have just issued a new and 
tlaborately illustrated catalog, 128 
pages, 6x9 inches, containing de- 
tailed descriptions of upward of 500 
of the most practical and modern 
books on agriculture. and allied 
subjects. The progressive farmer can- 
not afford to do without the assist- 
ance of the new agricultural knowl- 

and experience. This catalog is 

as essential to the modern farmer's 

library us any other work of refer- 

2 tg will be sent to all applying 
r it, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPA 
315 Fourth Avenue. New Y: NY N.Y. 


See Our tral Page 
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FEEDING 


eR “aeetyiers 
THE SOIL 


STONE MEAL FOR FERTILIZERS 


Is There Fertilizing 


Value in Rocks Ground Into Flour?—Interesting 


Comparisons of Quantity of Food in Rocks and High and-Low 
Grade Fertilizer—-Raw Phosphates Most Useful 


practice all 
the feeding of 


Is modern science and 
wrong — regarding 
Plants? YES, if you agree with those 
who maintain that all that crops or 
soil require is to grind up ordinary 
rocks, or so-called lava rocks, and 
put the stone meal on the land. NO, 
if you adhere to the teachings of 
most colleges and stations, and the 
experiehce of many farmers. Advo- 
eates of stone meal often say their 
claims are denounced by press and 
stations because of interested motives, 
38 7? that this paper especially has 
because 
we show that one brand of stone meal 
selling for $15 a ton contains only 23 
cents’ worth of potash and phos- 
phoric acid. Hence we cover both 
sides of the whole subject, as follows: 


Stone Meal Claim No i—Soil consisted originally 
of rocks and lava pulverized by weather and water, 
heat and cold. Humus or decaying vegetable matter 
was added with time. Nature, chemical and bacte- 
rial action render the elements.of plant feod in the 
soil available to plarits. If roc are ground into 
« fine flour, the plant food elements therein may 
s0 acted upon in the soil and by the rootlets that 
crops may feed thereon. 


Reply—It has 
for the original 
muted into soil whose 
fed upon by plants. The action of 
soil, water and air upon stone meal is, 
therefore, altogether too slow to be 
profitable to most crops, whose active 
growth is largely within 30 to 90 days, 
As Director Jenkins of the Connecti- 
cut station writes: “We have made 
no field experiments with the new 
mineral fertilizer. Our belief is that 
we have enough finely pulverized rock 
in our Connecticut soils already, with- 
out paying good money for putting 
on more of it.” 


Stone Meal Claim No 2—Piants may get nitrogen, 
carbon and hydrogen from the air Mineral éle- 
ments come only from the scil Plants need a full 
line of ALL the mineral elements, not potash and. 
phosphorus only, with or without nitrogen. There- 
fore, it is an error to buy manures or fertilizers 
simply to-get nitrogen, potash or phosp»orus. Use 
finely ground rock only, and plants will be enabled 
te get from the soil all the potash and phosphorus 
they need, and from the air all the nitrogen 


Reply—Most experience disputes 
this view. Most American seem 
to have an ample quantity of all the 
other.. minerals, except possibly pot- 
ash and phosphorus; many crops ap- 
narently need more nitrogen than will 

them by and air 
present practice of feed- 
these three elements 
to crops in a soluble form, so as to 
be available to plants; or of plowing 
under legumes_that get their nitrogen 
from the air. 

Stone Meal Claim Ne 3—Soil dressed with stable 
manure or animal fertilizers may be impregnated with 
germs of plant diseases, like potato seab, for in- 
stance. Stone meal being free from such germs, 
may tend to free the soil from conditions inducive 
to plant disease. 

Reply—Manures may also promote 
beneficial bacteria; we even supply 
artificially clover or aHalfa germs to 
enable those seed to germinate and to 
more fully obtain nitrogen from the 
is easy to make exaggerated 
claims for stone meal as an insecti- 
cide, Soil impregnated with the eggs 
or larve of insects possibly may have 
those pests reduced in numbers by 
application of. lime, sand or stone 
meal, but this is doubtful. Soil that 
is sour or heavy may possibly be 
sweetened by a dressing of lime, finely 
ground rock, or even sand; such soil 
often needs only to be turned up to 
sunshine and air. 


Stene Meal Claim No 4—The benefits of com- 
mercial fertilizer may be ascribed partly to the other 
minerals they contain, as well as to their nitrogen 
potash and phosphorus. Therefore, if your soil or 
crops do not need nitrogen, potash or phosphoric 
acid, do not buy same. but instead use only the 
stone meal, whieh supplies these other mineral ele- 
ments 


Replv—tThere is so 
to support this view 
worthy of credence. Any merits it 
Possesses go to show that whatever 
benefits crops derive from these other 
mineral elements may be obtainabte 
from such elements as exist in fer- 
tilizers and manures. 


The New Mineral Fertilizer 


This is the name applied to finelv 
ground rock taken from a quarry in 
Maine. We are officially informed by 
its sellers that the analysis below cor- 
rectly describes the qualities of the 
stone meal they offer for 1912. We 
add for comparison ‘an analysis of 
gsranite-like rock, and of soil derived 
from such granite-like rocks. Since 
the vender of this stone meal com- 
pares, it: with Chinese tea soil, analy- 
Sis of the latter.also is added +. 

“The followin figures are peréent- 
‘ages, or pounds, of each ofthe elements 


taken countless ages 
rocks to be trans- 
fertility can be 


Solis 


soil 
Hence the 
ing principally 


little evidence 
that it is not 


named in the first column, contained 
in 100 pounds of each of the four 
kinds of rock or soil mentioned. 


Stone Meals Compared 


Elements New min- Granite- Soil from Tea 

eralfer ‘ike rock onte rock soil 
‘0 

Potash (K20) .... 1.56 $$ 

Soda {Na20 


Bk 
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Sulphur ? 

It will be seen that ‘the new min- 
eral fertilizer contains about one- 
third as much potash as the granite- 
like rock, only a little more potash 
than is contained in the soil derived 
from granite-like rock, and less pot- 
ash than tea soil. The new mineral 
fertilizer contains more sand (for sil- 
ica is merely another name for sand) 
than the soil derived from granite, 
but contains a good deal less alumina 
(which is the scientific term for pure 
clay). Last year a little nitrate of 
soda was mixed with the new mineral 
fertilizer, as the venders state, “to 
ascertain if it increased crop produc- 
tion; it did not, consequently, it is 
left out.” Therefore, 100 pounds of 


this stone meal contains of commer-* 


cial fertilizing elements a trifle more 
than 1% pounds potash, and less than 
% pound phosphoric acid, beth in 
an insoluble form. 


Other Minerals Present in Soil 


General experience and _ scientific 
tests indicate that most soils contain 
sufficient soda, lime, magnesia, iron, 
sand, clay and sulphur to supply the 
needs of ordinary crops, but the be- 
lievers in stone meal say that these 
are the very elements that import 
value to ground rock. Hence that is 
the strongest claim which can be ad- 
vanced for the use of stone meal. 
This latter will be seen by compar- 
ing the ground rock from Maine (new 
mineral fertilizer) with the average 
of 10 each .of high-grade and low- 
grade commercial fertilizers sold in 
Massachusetts last year: 


Comparative Value of Fertilizers 
High grade Low grade New mineral 

fertilizers fertilizers fertilizer 

Nitrogen % 1.3% none 

Water soluble potash none 

Available phos acid.... 7.1% 07, none 

Insoluble phos acid.... 1.3% 67 0.23 

a ~~ agave value 

35.4 $13.84 $0.25 

Selling price per ton. 34250 $20.00 $15.00 

To show what the other constituents of a commer- 
cial fertilizer were in one imstanee reported by the 
North Carolina station, we quote its analysis: Water 
16.3%, available phosphoric acid 9.64, insoluble phces- 
phoric acid 1.68, nitrogen 1.97, potash 3,05, sulphate 
of lime (gypsum) 15, lime combined with phosphoric 
acid 11, silica 3, soda, chlorine and sulphates 5, mis- 
eellaneous 3.36, while the remaining 30’, was organic 
and volatile matter. 

The new mineral fertilizer seems to 
contain more sulphur than other 
rocks, but there is slight evidence 
that crops or soils need more sul- 
phur. if they do, they may get it 
without any extra’ cost in fertilizers, 
nearly all brands containing sulphur 
in the sulphuric acid used to. dissolve 
the bone phosphate. Indeed, it is 
sometimes complained that too much 
acid is used. 

If you want to buy nitrogen, potash 
or phosphorus, you will get the most 
for each dollar in the high-grade fer- 
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Kerosene as Fue 


ERE is Power for that can alwa 

m. The Colton Moder: Keroseng 

¢ is the most economical, simples: a ~ >. 
7 yet patsnted features invented, 

many new improved pa i 

is able and are oe obs ithor ne nee 
con Ww at st ) : 
adjusts test Pint tantly to any ehoat stop coal 


on this’ wonderful engine demonstrate {:, mm 
— to-yon. Connect it to your water sy. en , 
ing system, pumps or any other machinery 
doesn’t prove a great money and labor saye; P t 
it and get your money back + Peta 
The Colton rates perfectl on kerosen: 
and satisfactory fuel. Keroseze cap 
parchased » nywhere at about half the cos: of 
» is much foter t - 


for gallon, than . G 
Sitcittate, ced rlior func! ells ony sine’: . 
P. eee ee 
‘ositive Unconditional = 
Every Colton in. cehd guder B pe sold ander 
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ate with less 
and = fury 
More power per 
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‘OU ever saw. See 
or free eng 
book at 01 


Arthur Colle ; 
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Do you want toi 
crease your potatoe 
10 to 57 busheh 
acre and onda 
rease your pr 
hep ard ag acre? 


MORE 
POTATO 
PER ACRE : 


Experiment Benton 4 the yield where the Iron 
was used was 57 bushels per acre more than where itse 
itor planted. It makes mo misses, no doubles, 


In Idaho, Herbert Lambing, an lowa Agricultural Ca 
uate, bas attention by his t 
He writes ia part: * 
means just _cne half my crop this year. 
you a perfect ae bigger yi 
and more Ask your 
Seles on howe you the how Age 
Planter, with or without fer- 
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30000 In Use by Farmer: 
Keep Your Money While You Try This Enzine 


We don’t want one in advan 
want you to deposit any money in th« 
ae ay want you to sign ar 

» mysterious order biank or note— cor 
You to dbllgate yourself In any way. Our « 
If you need a 00d. dependab 
engine for pumping an el ood _ >be 
need a larger,stronger 5-b 
@ the feed m 


— don't 


‘i ete.. Srrite us 


Joss Bay, Sond Me Your $25 1%-H.P.,.@ 
‘our $98.50 5S-H.-P. Engine, 15 Days” 


ante are somewhat behind on our orders for thes 


tion, ion’t pay the railroad agent for t 
until ey" ——— the engine tho 
found tha’ th our approva: 
os ociipand un es ond Put it tc 
_— of working test for 16 days. 1 
you want to it or send i 

capeaee, If you're satisfied, — So iy 

Our Guarantee-For-Life Certificate 
Guaranteeing your engine against Bet ve mater 
rial, workmanship or poor finish for the life of 
the engine, When you get it, you can send 


ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS ca, 
~» Waterloo, Ia 
ain pe Enginesist 
woud. Write operate our mf Sgoting meine Bol 
telling how we can make the prices so ow. 


1 OL OTe) 
GHD in oo? Al 
ole Weight 1400 Ibs. =| 








KERNELS OF 
10,000 Selected 16¢ 
FERTILE SEEDS for 
1000 Celery 
00 Parsley 
500 © adage 
4000 Carrot 
1760 100 Melon 
1700 B Brifhant Flower Seeds. 30 
of these 


age od 
ice we ask for the 
1 kernels. It is merely oe 


way ttin ou test © 
gto 7 : ST how mi gnty goad 


Send 18cents in stamps to-day a 
this great collection of 
We'll also mail you tree 
1912 catalog—if you ask for it—all p< 
JOHN A. SALzER SEED CO. oe 
143 Seam tigate Bteeet La Crosem 
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AR AND 
4 to 7% of potash, but not in “avail- 
able” form. te 

Chemical analysis alone will seldom 
tell the whole story. To judge from 
laboratory tests alone, even. stable 
manure theoretically possesses but 
slight value. Yet. very. farmer knows 
from experience that stable. manure 
has value as a mulch, for its absorb- 
ent qualities, for its mechanical effect, 
as a breeder of bacteria, and. perhaps 
in other ways, in addition to the min- 
eral and organic matter it contains. 
If any farmer wants to pay $15 a 
ton for’ ground rock from Maine, or 
$20 a ton-for stone’ meal made from 
so-called lava rocks, he has a perfect 
right so to do, and people have a 
right te sell, such stuff as long as it 
is sold for exactly what it is. 


What the Stations Say 


Vermont—The new mineral fertili- 
zer. is not licensed for sale in Ver- 
mont. It looks as if our farmers were 


) not very avid purchasers of this ma- 





jizers. Those elements, even in the 

pw-grade fertilizers, will be vastly 

heaper than in the new mineral fer- 
filizer. 

Insoluble potash is not usually ac- 

prded any value in computing the 

ommercial value of fertilizers, but 
pplying the highest price (4% cents 
per pound) for soluble potash .in 
auriates to its 1.56% insoluble potash, 
nd 2 cents per pound to its 0.23% of 

phosphoric acid, the ‘“‘valu- 

this new mineral fertilizer 
$1.32 per ton, compared to an 

“valuation” of $13.84 for low- 

fertilizers. 

potash and phosphorus in the 

rock being in such small quan- 
relatively insoluble, whatever 
irtue it has for fertilizing purposes 
epends largely upon its other min- 
ral constituents. Such seems to be 

3 claim the sellers make for it. 

ome comparatively intelligent farm- 

rs report having raised good -crops 
pon land that was dressed with stone 
eal, though when and what other 
orms of plant food the soil received 
s seldom stated. 

Raw Rock Phosphates 

The foregoing remarks refer’ to 

one meal made from ordinary rocks 

mmon to the northern, middle and 
yestern states. These remarks do not 
pply to any such extent to the fine- 
y ground rock phosphates of the Car- 
linas, Florida, Tennesgee or the 
prthwest. Those rocks are rich in 
pesil bones. . These fvssils, like the 
one of existing animals, contain 
hosphate of lime. When finely 
ound up into what is called “floats,” 
bck phosphate may become slowly 
Diuble in the soil. In that event, the 
hosphorus it contains may gradually 
come available to plants, This proc- 

Bs appears to be hastened when the 

pats are used as an absorbent in sta- 

6s, and thereafter applied to the 
bil from the manure pile. 

Some soils and crops- seem to get 

pnsiderable benefit from the use of 

pats, but the prevalent practice is 
use this material after it has been 
ssolved with sulphuric acid, the 
oduct being called aci! phosphate. 
hether raw phosphate or acid phos- 
hate be used, in addition. to phos- 
horic acid, it supplies most of the 
ler minerals for which such great 
him is made by stone meal venders, 
pr instance, Florida phos»hate may 
mtain of sandy matter 27%, phos- 
orice acid 27 to 30%, lime 35%, iron 

id alumina 3%, magnesia 2%; South 
colina rock phosphate -contains 
out 27% phosphorie acid, Tennessee 

osphate rock about 30%. 

Allowing 2 cents per pound for in- 
ble phosphorie acid, floats have a 
ation of $10.80 to $12 a ton, and 

HS around $15-a ton or less, as to 
ight. 
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Use of Stone Meal 


If we wanted -to experiment with 
Y insoluble stone meals, we would, 
frefore, prefer floats to the Maine 
» and the floats can be had at 
arly the same price. (See Rhode 
d bulletins 114 ana 118 for tests 
Taw phosphates, also the Tilinois 
tion’s work.) 
t would involve little expense for 
me of the stations to make actual 
S over a series of years with 
bund-up rocks of various kinds, also 
tests to determine the compara- 
S plant growing power of other 
heral elements, as well as potash, 
Eber and nitrogen. .There- is 
ic yet to learn about crop growth. 
me New England granite contains 
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terial.—[J. L. Hills, Director. 

New Hampshire—A mixture of 65 
pounds muriate of potash, 33 pounds 
acid phosphate and 24 pounds lime 
can be had at retail for $1.98. The 
mixture would contain more. soluble 
lime, potash and phosphorus than one 
ton of the néw mineral fertilizer, 
priced at $15, As soon as we have 
proof of the merits of said “fertilizer” 
we will be among the first to give it 
full credit.—[J. C. Kendall, Directo:. 

Maine—We see no effect whatever 
from its use at the rate of 1000 
pounds per acre in two exderiments 
last year.—[C. D. Woods, Director. 

Allerton 8S. Cushman, formerly of 
the department of agriculture, now of 
the institute of industrial research at 
Washington, has had more scientific 
and practical experience with ground 
rock as a fertilizer than any other 
one. person we know of. He writes: 
“At the present time, I cannot advise 
a farmer to buy-ground-up rock with 
a feldspathic base. The new mineral 
fertilizer may or may not give good 
results when added to the soil. If it 
does, its analysis does not disclose 
any reason for its having any fer- 
tilizing value.” 





‘ Gardens in the South 


A. JEFFERS, PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY, VA 


Southern gardens may be divided 
into three classes: market gardens, 
truck gardens, and the gardens of 
those who are not engaged in garden- 
ing for profit. The south, by reason 
of its climatic advantages, is best fit- 
ted to get the most benefits possible 
out of the garden, and the garden is 
a special feature on all farms, The 
frostless growing season is so iong 
that it pays to make a garden and 
a good one at that, because even in 
midwinter it may be drawn upon 
freely and regularly for a dozen or 
more vegetables at all points in the 
remote, and at most points in the 
middle south. 


Most garden vegetables are sown in 


rotation. For example, peas, beans 
(snaps), lettuce, corn, radishes, tur- 
nips, beets, and a dozen or more sim- 
ilar crops, are planted, commencing 
early in the spring, and at intervals 
of 10 or 15 days; in this way extend- 
ing the season over a long period. It 
is seldom in midwinter or in midsum- 
mer that the table of the well-to-do 
farmer is not well supplied with 
fruits and vegetables from the fam- 
ily garden. 

The man who mulches liberally is 
the one who has the best results. 
Of late years the south is much more 
visibly and seriously affected by dry 
weather in midsummer than former- 
ly. This often is severe enough to 
effect gardens seriously: but where 
the garden is mulched properly there 
is seldom any loss from dry weather. 
To those who are-nat familiar with 
it, the splendid effects of mulch. are 
astonishing. 

Mulch insures unlimited bacterial 
growth, the land is kept _in the best 
of shape, rich, warm, moist and mel- 
low, and nothing but good results fol- 
low its use. It should be the aim 
of the gardener to enlist the serv- 
ices of the bacterial world,’ in order 
to keep his land subdued and in good 
working order. It would be ‘a task 
to. mulch the entire farm, but the 
gardener can mulch the garden, and 
should \do so by all means, if he de- 
sires to secure the best results. Cover 
crops for the farm and mulch. for 
the gardens. will filh the granaries and 
cribs, feed and fatten the stock; and- 
ereate a flourishing bank account. 


GARDEN NOTES 


wo million: workers the 
world over testify to the 
durability, economy, labor and 


time saving advantages of all 
Planet Jr tools. They bring 


Lighter work— 
Heavier Pocket-book 


-—— . 
Wherever you are, whatever you grow, Planet ‘ femte fi 
sills to tees ae + et Jrs'are scientific 


Made by a practical f c " 
ube; eves y Dp armer and manufact 
and Drill Seoder 


guaranteed. 
No. 25] Planet Jr Combined Hill 
Double Wheel Hee, Cultivator, and Plow 
4 or oy oadeaes specially, has automatic feed. 
per, seed index, and complete cultivati 
Indestructible steel frame. 3 em ners ers: 


Planet Jr Single Wheel Hoe, Cultt 
Rake, and Plow is light, handy, and Siete oo 
most every garden use. 


CC 





Has leaf guard | 
and lasting stee/ frame. as ee 


REE! A Ss-pege illustrated 
farm and garden book! 
It’s brimful of valuable farm and 
rden hints, besides showing 55 SL 
boas od ps wes 2 —e 
| Send postal for 
OL today! 
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Dibble’s Farm Seed Catalog 


rizht, as we sell direct 
1600-acre Seed FParms to yours, 

Seed Oats 10,000 bushels in our 
elevator weighing 38-42 pounds per 
bushel. 

Barley, the 
Eastern States. 

Seed Corn, four kinds, best for 
crop or silo, the product of 800 
acres grqgwn especially for seed, and 
cially raised for seed purposes and each variety isolated, therefore free 
from fields that were absolutely from admixture, and a full stock 
free from blight. Our own frost- of D. B. Alfalfa, Clover and Tim- 
proof warehouses, 360 feet in length, othy seed analyzing 99.50%, pure or 
are well filled and our prices are better, 


We are Headquarters for Farm Seeds 


A postal card saying —* Dibble, Bepeere “Dibble on the Potato,” giving twenty years’ 

nm RD As on one sy cone be experience growing potatoes on a large scale. 
ooks’’ your name an ess on the > on S 

other will bring you, by return mail, three Dibble on Alfalfa,” telling how we grow 6 
RE tons hay per acre on our farms. 


books F E— 
Dibble’s Farm Seed Catalog. Write that postal now. 


Edward F. Dibble, Seedgrower, Box A, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


should be in the hands of every from our 
business farmer. It is different 
from others, devoted entirely to 
Farm Seeds and Farm Seeds ‘only, 
illustrated profusely, plainly writ- 
ten, giving accurate, truthful de- 
scriptions of a complete line of 
Farm Seeds of the highest possible 
quality. Thirty-one kinds of Seed 
Potatoes, all northern grown, espe- 


best variety for the 


























The Home Physician 


Compiled and Edited oy Rolfe Cobleigh, with the advice and assistance of 
Erdix T. Smith, M. D., Practic ng Physician, and Surgeon at 
al, Springfield, Mass. 


Wesson Memorial Hospi 





a book can do safely and successfully as a 
home adviser in questions of sickness and 
questions of how to keep well. 

One can hardly fail to be surprised that so 
many things are so thoroughly treated within the 
covers of a single volume. The chief end in view 
is useful information. Then, too, secognizing that 
science is making rapid progress in these days, 
special care has been taken to bring every subject 
up to date. 


The Home Physician was written for people who talk United 
States and»cut out big words. It has the scientific facts about medi- 
cines and diseases and-hygiene. It presents them in as simple language 
as it is possible to use effectively. The book is wcll written and well 
arranged, so it is easy to read and convenient for reference. 


A Few of the Topics Covered 74,#ome Physician has the latest word 


‘ on how to avoid diseases; sources 
contagion, rules of health, nursing, confinement, the care of the Lage | the use of anti- 
septics, simple home remedies, cures without drugs, new as well as old familiar dru s, 
dangerous drugs, cancer, consumption, diseases of the digestive organs, diseases of 
eye and ear, cerebro-spina! meningitis, infantile paralysis, hook worm disease, pellagra, 
sex matters, and the big subject of the sonservation of human life. 
Handy and Serviceable The Home Physician is printed on st white 
paner, and is well illustrated. Itcontains es, 
x 7 inches in size. It 1s made soit ovens flat, thus allowing one readily to keep one’s 
place any part of the book. 


Z ia HOME PHYSICIAN does all that 








It is bound in very tough illuminated paper covers, and 
8 fully as serviceable as many cloth-bound books. 








Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber Who Sends $1.00 


in payment for his subscription to this journal for the coming year. New subscribers 
may on the book on the same terms. When this offer is accepted, no other book or 
mp] ean be had except npon payment of additional years’ subscription. This book 
8 not sold alone, and can only be had in connection with a subscription as stated. The 
book and the paper may be sent to different addresses if desired. Remit by I= 
money order, check, draft or registered letter. A money order costs but a trifie, may 
be sent at our risk. Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Avenue | New York, N. Y. 











FIBER CROPS IN AMERICA 


BY THOMAS FP. HUNT. “This book is exactly what its title indicates, It is indispensable 
to. the farmer, student and teacher wish all the latest and most important information on the 
subject of forage its famous companion, “‘The Cereals in America,” by the 

cultivation and improvement of every one of the forage and fiber 
this book in hand, you have the latest and most up-to-date infommation available. 
1 ae 


Ashland Bldg. 315 4th Ave, x ‘ 
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FAVORITE 


GRAIN DRILLS 


Ate sold under such a fair 
and liberal warranty that the 
purchaser is absolutely pro- 
tected. 

They simply must and will 
do all that i isc aimed for them. 

Farmers’ Favorite Drills are 
made in plain grain and com- 
bined gr2in and fertilizer 
styles in every size from one- 
horse up. 

“Ine Farmers’ Favorite Dou- 
ble Force Feed sows all known 
seeds accurately. 

Farmers’ Favorite Drills 
sow an equal amount of seed 
in ¢ach furrow and at an even 
depth in the soil. 

-Farmers’ Favorite Drillscan 
be had with. Single Discs, 
Double Discs, Hoes or Shoes. 

Send for the Farmers’ Fa- 
vorite Drill Catalogue. Read 
it and go to your dealer and 
insist on- seeing the Farmers’ 
Favorite Drill. : 





I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order | 
fill. Buy and test. Return if 
not O. K.—money refunded, 

bom Catalog FREE 

er 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
” addresses, 


Rockford, Hlinois 








@omplete lise. 
Reflly Bros. Narsertes, 1118 Reilly Ré., Daneville, N, ¥. 











HAY! HAY! HAY! 


Kansas City, World’s Largest Hay Market 
Carlisle Commission Company 


Sargeat hay handlers in any market. Alfalfa meal 

also. Buy anywhere. Sell everywhere. Try us. 
Rooms 746-749, Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 

Established | 1889 Kansas City, Mo. 


EES- 





Woh a dao 
eoei PAID 





Bridgman, Mich, 








Fresh from the ground, 
Prices. Catalogue Free, 


WORSERIES, 575 Blossom Road, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Goulds 


easy with your engine. 
— eh con Bhnar won ary Bhar 


See a iam 


See Our Guarantee 


as Spray: Pumps 





On Editorial, Page | 


The importation ot iarge numbers 
of potatoes, mainly from Ireland, 
Scotland and England, the past few 
months has raised a question in many 
farmers’ minds concerning. the late 
winter and early spring prices on do- 
mestic potatoes. Each year a large 
proportion of potatoes grown in the 
United States are held in pits and 
warehouses and worked out as the 
market quotations rise and: fall, or as 
demand seems to require. The potato 
season opened with low prices last 
fall, due to the heavy marketing of 
southern potatoes just as the late fall 
and winter crop were in condition to 
be sold. However, the market hard- 
ened later and farmers and dealers 
began to realize the crop was short. 
Prices advanced gradually tntil for 
the past few months the farmer hold- 
ing potatoes has been able to obtain 
a very lucrative price. Since the first 
of this year, 1912, the market for po- 
tatoes both east and west has been 
firm, with arrivals comparatively 
small. The heavy storms and severe 
cold waves caused light marketing 
through inability to get to. stations. 


The Old Question of Sell or Hold 


Ail of the above famed conditions 
have been narrated in one form or 
another in American Agriculturist 
since early summer marketing began. 
Farmers who have followed the re- 
ports on markets and general potato 
conditions throughout the United 
States have been led up to a point 
where they are asking themselves 
whether it will ve to their advantage 
to hold or sell, whether imports will 
be so- heavy as to break the market, 
and whether, after the subsiding of 
the storms and the arrival of warm- 
er temperatures, the influx of pota- 
toes to distributing points will not be 
such that farmers generally will be- 
gin to feel that a bird in the hand 
Was worth two in the bush. 

The replies to inquiries made by 
the’ United States bureau of statistics 
indicate that on January 1, 1912, 
about 33.1% of the crop raised in 1911 
for market, in sections investigated, 
was in hands of growers, and 8.6% 
in hands of dealers, This: is com- 
pared with 40,2% and 10.9%, respec- 
tively, similarly held on January lI, 
1441, and 41.2% and 9.9%, respective- 
ly, on January 1, 1910. 

Total imports of potatoes into the 
United States the past decade aggre- 
gated 22,845,000 bushels, valued at 11 
million dollars, or about 48 cents a 
*ushel. Valuation is based upon the 
wholesale market price in the coun- 
tries from which exported, and does 
not include freight or duty; the latter 
25 cents a bushel of 60 pounds. 


Countries of Large Production 


{In round millions of bushels.] 
Germany ....1, 717 Spain... 
Russia Belgium 
France Italy 
Austria Sweden. . 
Poland Sw itzerland 
United Quebec 
Hungary, Ontario 

foper .. Denmark 
Great Britain. Norway 
Ireland ; Australasia 
Canada Japan 
Netherlands 


Dxports of potatoes from the Unit- 
ed States during the same decade 
amounted to 10,900,000 bushels at a 
valuation of $8,413,000, an average of 
77 cents per bushel. This would show 
that the value of imported potatoes 
per bushel is not much more than 
half as much as the value of export- 
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The imports and exports 
are for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
prices for November, January and 
ported potatoes is given under 
of United States December 1, 
of agriculture, are stated under 


Per *Total 
*Acres acre crop 
3.394 262,083 
3,323 
3,275 


Imports 
Crop of 





900. 87 | 255,1 1,9 
sound Pinoamanas, Later pe a 


period October to June, and.so von for ee other years. 
April 
lected, because most sensitive to importations. 
“imports,” 
as returned to the United States department 
“farms.” 


-—-Yield » bushels—, ——United States——_. ————Prices of eS 


Shortage of Domestic Stock—The Status of City and Local Mar- 
kets—Imports to United States Affect Home Markets— 
Values of Potatoes Exported and Imported 


ed product, this during years when 
exports of potatoes from the United 
States have been heavy, when, of 
course, the American crop is large. 

During the past 10 years 77 cents 
a bushel has been realized by ship- 
pers. to foreign ports. On the other 
hand, during the past 10 years, when 
the American crop was small and po- 
tatoes were imported in large num- 
bers, the average value of potatoes 
as they left foreign ports was 48 
cents. Hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars are paid in duty on potatoes 
badly needed during the time of crop 
failure in the United States. The 
question of import duty on potatoes 
is a puzzling one, since many farmers 
during crop failure are cbliged to 
buy potatoes on the home market. 
This fact has been demonstrated the 
past ycar. 

Since. the shortage of the tubers 
prices have been considered too low. 
The first of this year, that is, Janu- 
ary 1, 1912, a total deficiency of 100,- 
000,000 bushels or more was named 
as a nominal guess. Three years ago 
we imported potatoes from Canada. 
This winter Canada is importing from 
the United States, The largest amount 
of potatoes imported into the United 
States was in 1909, when better than 
8,000,000 bushels came into our ports. 
Aceording to some estimates, this fig- 
ure may be exceeded during the pres- 
ent season. 


Countries of Export and Import 


The sources from which the United 
States draws potatoes chiefly.are Can- 
ada, Mexico and Bermuda, Great 
Britain, Germany and France. In re- 
cent years small quantities have also 
been brought from China, Australia 
and the Canary islands.. The coun- 
tries to which America ships pota- 
toes are Cuba, Canada, Panama, and 
in lesser quantities to the other cen- 
tral” American states and the West 
India ‘islands; practically none to 
Europe. The latter named country is 
a large producer, as well as a ‘large 
consumer. In accompanying table 
those countries which produce more 
than 20 million bushels of potatoes 
yearly are given, 

The world’s potato crop, so far as 
it can be measured statistically, vi- 
brates between five and six billion 
bushels, although these figures do not 
take into consideration. portions of 
South America, China and North Af- 
rica. In the United States New York 
is classed as the first state in. produc- 
tion; in 1911 34,425,000 bushels, or as 
much as produced in all of New Eng- 
land, including the great potato. state 
of Maine. 

The followingabstracts from letters 
to American Agriculturist present the 
local situation as seen by correspond- 
ents: 


Local Conditions as Told by Growers 


Very few -potatoes are -stored in 
this vicinity, and those who have 
potatoes will hold them for a while. 
Shippers are paying about 90c p bu. 
Farmers report potatoes freezing in 
the cellars. About one-third of the 
c“op was not dug last fall.—[J. M. Q. 
&, S., St James, O. 

Potatoes are pretty well cleaned up 
ir this section.—[{T. C. R., Cole- 
brook, 

Potatoes are practically all sold, 
Shippers paid 85c p bu. Are worth 
from $1@1.10 in the city at dealers’. 
Q. B. B., Hartville, Oo. 

About 30% of crop still on hand. 
Owners of stock. are holding for $1. 
None have beeu shipped from here 


American Potato Crops for a Series of Years 


corresponding to the domestic crop of 1910 


1911, as all imports are during the 
Boston. market 
following the harvest, are se- 

The average-value of im- 
The average prices on farms 


Exports 


Farm Nov 


— $0.90 
52 
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"American Agriculturisy” 


| FOUR TOOLS IN ong 
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We grow more fruit trees and ; lants 
that are especially adapted to conditio; 

wiring hardy, vigorous stock than a: 
other concern. For over a. quarter of 
century, our stock has Severe quality 
tests—the demand for it steadily increased, 
This is the strongest proof that our trees 
and plants are satisfactory and reliable. 

Send for our free Booklet, which boil 
Gown for your benefit our thirty ye 

in fruit growing. 


BARNES BROS. NURSERY Co 


Box 10 Yalesville, Cons, 
Sprayers 


SPRAY For Everybod, 


Buoket, Barrel, 4-Row Potato Sprayers, 
: Power Orchard Rigs, etc. 

There's a ficid sprayer for every need, pro. 

nounced by all experts the world’s best line, 
THIS EMPIRE KING 

ing ofits kind. Throws 

, 00 

i and 

roughly 

Free. Write for @- 


Calender 
and formula. Also c g on 
entire sprayer line. Wehave the sprayer 
to meet your 


Wants. Address 
FIELD FORCE PUMP co. 


10 1th St., Elmira, N. Y 
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Bi z « 7. 
igger Fruit Profits 
Hare Ss is a spray pump invented 
by fruit growers. It was ow 
endeavor to secure the best 
Spray pump to use on ow 
acre ao farm that 


ECLIPSE 


SPRAY PUMP 


It overcomes every defect found 
in other makes—it has proved 
self b actual work. Puta 


ou should spray—and why 
should do it Neer ap Eclipss. 
Write to-day. 


i 
Benton Harbor, Mich 


JOHNSON’S 
TESTED 
and PROVEN SEEDS 

Stand for Parity and Quality 

The result of 39 years’ experience. 

Our Garden and Farm Manual for 

1912 mailed free to seed buyers who 

write for it. Address 

JOHNSON SEED COMPANY 
217 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
































Great Crop Results 


from the use of Martin's A al Bone and Leg | 
Fertilizers force us to operate a third factory; 

capacity, 200,000 — Seven. large abattc irs 
stock rae furnish the bulk of our raw ! naterials. 
Agents and farmers constantly assure us (hat ow 
fertilizers give the best results of any eve! 
and that they sell more than of any ever! 
Agents — By ong | strictly in d 
aula fertil With exclusive 
DE "should arrange vith us NOW 

B. MARTIN N CO., Building, Pittsburs, Pa. 





Treesat Wholesale Prices , 
We haveno Weselldirectonly. You pa 
us sabout haf wot agents hor e an t trees 
be healthy a true to name. 


wae Near Freight 
ordersamounting to$7.50netorover 
a Peach, Pear, Piu herrys 
and Ornas Be Ng rees, 

shrubs, berry > Dushes, and plants. 5ee 
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~. about Dee 20; but will begin 
since *. soon as the weather -mod- 
— Buyers expect to offer S5c. 
ow in hands of dealérs.—{A. A. 
enna, U. 

of potatoes lighter -than in 
ears. Buyers paying $1 p bu 
jivered on Car. Farmers conserva- 
on gbout selling even at $1.—[F. A. 
— Mantua, O. on 

Perh 7-to 10 cars of potatoes 
n ining at this station, all in 
hands. They are holding for 









fermer : 














ferme 80 Ibs. We are paying 2.50. 
iL PD W., Cambridge, Pa. 


The potato crop is short, and the 
- was @isposed of last fall. 
L. O., Troy, Pa. ; 
are not enough potatoes in 
in of Pa to supply the local 
cool Price for Pa potatoes is 
‘yn bu: N Y, Me and European 
are being brought here for 
imption.—[A. H: H., Lan- 
unty, Pa. 
s are nearly all gone to mar- 
many farmers have not 
1 their own use. Price now 





ket, @ 
enough 


is $1.1: 1.25. p bu. The few left for 
ote market are not worth mentioning. 
tions ven the very smallest are in demand. 
any Th crop looked all right until about 
fa June 25, whena hot wave w ithout any 
mo | ain for several weeks arrived. The 
ee . rly and medium varieties died and 
_ were about 20% of the crop. The late 


yarieties received some rain later on 
and made about 45% of a crop. It 
would have done better but worms 
to the vines killing the vines 
before the potatoes were full size. The 
quality was good. The crop next year 
will be less in acres on account of 
high price for seed.—[W. H. W., 
Lanark, Pa. : 
There are few if any potatoes in 
farmers’ cellars. Stores are now sell- 
ing imported potatoes. The crops in 
southeastern Berks and northwestern 


pored 1! 





PF RY 
RUCK 
year at this time*there were some 39,- 
000 bus in this section. The present 
price is $1 p bu. The potatoes in this 
section are of niece quality.—[E. M., 

Brunswick, Me. 

No petatoes in this locality except 
those shipped from the north for seed. 
10% left. Growers are asking $1 p bu, 
P. K., Lenape, Kan. 

The -price of potatoes here is S5c p 
bu. Many of ‘the potatoes from here 
are marketed in-Detroit. Should think 
about 50% of the crop sold. The in- 
clination is te hold where they are 
not in shape to haul to retail market. 
Have had 12 days’ severe cold and 
more, going 10 degrees below on 
the 13th.—[{A. W., Plymouth, Mich. 

Not onefarmerin 25 has potatoes for 
sale. Some are holding what few they 
have, and 7)@80c p bu is being paid. 
This is not a commerciai potato sec- 
tion, as but few farmers raise more 
than 100 bus.—[L. D. D., Charlotte, 
Mich. 

About one-half of the crop in stor- 
age. Price 80c p bu.—[F. M. H., 
Traverse City, Mich. 

There are not enough potatoes in 
Monroe county to supply the market. 
Potatoes sell in this vicimty at $1 p 
bu.—[J. N., Ida, Mich. 

Extreme cold weather has com- 
pletely tied up the potato market and 
considerable stock frozen.—[J. L., 
Mauston, Wis. 

Nothing has been doing in potatoes 
for over two weeks. Weather below 
zero all the time. Stocks not large 
with dealers, but 40 to 50% with 
farmers, who will commence hauling 
as soon as weather permits. Price 
has been 65c, but worth more now if 
they could be marketed.—[H. & H., 
Reedsburg, Wis. 

Large percentage of potatoes in 
growers’ hands. Inclined to hold for 
higher prices. Receipts of potatoes 
small. Prices 72¢ p bu for Burbank 
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Chester counties were not more than 





nalf normal.—[H, A. §8., Birdsboro, Pa. 

Neal half the potatoes are on 

hand. Price to farmers is 90@95e¢ p 

bu en weather moderates, expect 

S petatoes to move freely if prices are 
stapi [J. K. M., Andover, -N Y. 

Farmers have pretty generally sold 

What potatoes they had to spare. 

.e. Price it local market $1 p bu. Last 

os Week the farmers had a good many 

Potatoes frozen in their cellars.—[{R. 
ho M. C., Galway, N Y. ; 

We harvested about 35% of the nor- 

mal crop of potatoes and have about 

10% left. Growers are asking $1 p bu, 

7 and prices at loading stations are 85 

q @We. The crop is moving very slowly. 

— (M. S., Shushan, N Y. 
— Potatoes all sold in Orient.—[L. H. 


H., } 
its N Y¥ 


f Potatoes are very scarce. But few 
oe armers have any to spare.—[J. W.- 
hy P., Collins, N Y¥. 
rials Nearly all the potatoes in this lo- 
te The were sold in Novy for S80@90c. 
died ’ tion prevailing ‘price at shipping sta- 
de is abo ; 1 i 
— Rage ‘3 we p bu.—[L. A. H,, 
1 Ps mm believe stock is about ‘cleaned up. 
—A ere was a shortage of crop and 
=~ etn ss Had a tendency to not keep 
5 eu.—([S. W. W.,«Collins, N ¥. 
a ,fialf the potatoes raised in 1911 are 
-ees m farmers’ hands, but the crop was 
me. not over 50% of usual. Weather is too 


Cold to a , 
we Price 902g" Shipment of potatoes. 





> le @ $1.— e “ 
7 gay, NY [A. M. B., Chateau 
ha can is about 50% of 1911 crop on 
7 We. 7,.°P_ Was light; buyers offering 


Duck with oe tendency is to hold for $1, 
hs Ha exceptions where they are 

But nace M. H., Chaffee, N Y. 
Dared eu potatoes are held here, com- 
~<—e ith a like period the past two 
Ss. Dealers are paying $1.20@1.25 


? Thine Soa By Brunswick, Me. 
ands.—[B, of crop still in farmers’ 


E. P., Presque Isle, Me. 

toes in are some 20,000 bus of pota- 
on hone section, mostly in farm- 
ere 1oking and most of the holders 





for higher prices, Last 






Winter on the Farm Down in Eastern Massachusetts 


and Peerless, 80c for Ohio.—[K. O. 
W., North Branch, Minn. 


Prices at Distributing Points 


At New York, potatoes are held gen- 
erally steady. Weather is unfavorable 
to free movement of potatoes, and 
some large sized lots of frozen stock 
have arrived. State stock is sold gen- 
erally at $3.25@3.75 p 180 Ibs-in bulk, 
state and western 3@3.50, Me 3.50@ 
4, or 3.25@3.75 p bag. 

At Boston, it is too cold for large 
arrivals, but not too cold to check the 
demand, since distributers are going 
along with very limited stocks, and 
are obliged to make frequent pur- 
chases. The result of the steady, 
though not active demand, and the 
light arrivals, is a higher market. At 
the yards, Me Green. Mountains sell at 
$2.45 p 2-bu bag, equal to 1.20 p bu in 
bulk. Foreign tubers, of which the 
supply also is small, sell at 2.85@3 p 
168-Ib bag. 

At Chicago, the market .has been 
very unsettled, due to severe storms 
and cold “weather, Farmers have 
been afraid to ship potatoes lest the 
tubers freeze in transit. This has re- 
duced supplies and receipts. Price 
has worked upward to $1.15 p bu for 
fey stock, with a range of about lic 
p bu. This means an advance of 
about 25c on a bu within a week. It 
is very uncertain what the market 
quotations will be a few weeks hence, 
when the weather moderates and ar- 
rivals are heavy. ; 





The Man with the Hoe fs! 
Wants a Good Fertilizer 


For the land’s sake 
give him BOWKER’S 


Don’t do a good job with the hoe, anda poor one 
with the fertilizer. As long as you must hoe, why 
not have the best possible crops to show for it? 
Thorough cultivation coupled with the right fertilizer, 
and enough of it, will increase the production and 
profits of any farm. 





We have a brand to fit every crop and every 
pocket book, and every bag of fertilizer we ship is 
backed by forty years of experience, prompt service, 
the best materials, the best facilities. 


We want agents wherever we are not now represented. 
Write today for prices and terms; this may mean a good 
business for youif you act at once. 


Write anyhow for our illustrated catalogue and calendar. 
We,want you to know Bowker’s before you buy your spring 
fertilizer. 


Address, Department B 


‘BOWKER iotrinity Pince, New York 
Original and largest manufacturers of special fertilizers. 






















Why Don’t You Drop the Old Hoe? 


The Acme Corn Planter has a “‘hang” other 
planters lack. The seed box, being centered, 
gives balance. Handy to either right- or left- 
handed men. The drop is accurate and can 
\, be changed by the thumb-screw, 


ACGME PLANTERS 


™ The Potato Planter does away with stiff backs, 
NN Plants at an even depth. Leaves the ground level, 

\ Write for FREE Booklet,“The Acme of 
Potato Profit,’ and name of nearest dealer, 
If he is not handy to you, we will ship, prepaid, 
on reccipt of price, 


POTATO IMPLEMENT CO. 
° 303 Front Street, 















. “It A Traverse City, Mich. 
a 
cA; a Instst on planters unth 
= —  Saegn thts trade-mark, 
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A Bright New Book of 178 Pages for 1912 


ii Telling the Plain Truth about BURPEE-QUALITY SEEDS, is mailed 
Free of Cost to Gardeners everywhere upon Application to 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia | 















CLARKS 


genuine “Cutaways” are intense cultivators and : 
wil! increase your poe A 25 to 50 per cent. Our Double C UTAWAY, HARROW 


Action “Cutaway” Harrow is a wonderful invention Ke 
A —can be used in field- or orchard, Perfect center 
draft, Drawn by two medium borses will move the 
earth twice onevery trip. We can prove it, \ 
“Intensive Cultivation,” our new catalogue is Free, 
Send for it today. 


CUTAWAY HARROW CO, 851 Main St., 








ASPARAGUS ROOTS|STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


My 1912 stock of asparagus roote is You should know abont my own fine heavy bearing 
unexcelled. 6 of the strongest, bealthi- | varieties. For @1.0@ I'll send 100 plants of Nere 
est and thriftiest varieties. One and two- | weed or Meritage varieties. Try them. I 
year-old roots for sale. Weknowthey | dozens of other standard varieties. Big yielder 
will please you. Place your order now. | strong, healthy plants. an’ 
tes prices on large orders. There is | name. I am a strawberry specialist. The success of my 

money in growing asparagus. berries is my suecess. You will do well to plant them, 
All shipments are packed with skill and care and reach destination in excellent condition, 
Catalog of Trees, Dwarf Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, Vines, and Spray Pumps, FREE. 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box O, Moorestown, New Jersey 


EGG CASES sc2'cocciy $8.00 per hundred 


P. McKANNA'S SONS, HONESDALE, PENNSYLVANIA 
TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE "= o#* sertca "atc 


creases the value. Acres of swampy land reciaimed and made fertile. 
Jackson’s Round Drain Tile meets every requirement. We also make Sewer 
Pipe,Red and Fire Brick,Chimney To caustic Sidewalk Tile,etc, Write 
for what you want and prices. OMN H, JACKSON, 70 Third Ave., y, ¥.¥. 












Earliest and easiest worked. 











HAVE YOU 


We guarantee it can be done with “Sealecide” for less money, with less effort, and more effectively than with Lime-Sulfar 


or anything else. 
not corrode the pumps or clog the nozzle; consequently the pumps work very mulr easier, with less labor, wear and tear. 


“Sealecide’’ may be mixed anywhere, in any kind of a-‘tank or barrel that is clean. “Scalecide"’ does 


“Sealecide”’ will not injure the most delicate skin, and may even be placed in the eyes without the slightest inconvenience 


CONQUERED — 


will 
boo: 


or injury. ‘Sealecide” is used successfuily by fruit growers in the United States, South Africa, Porto Rico, Cubs, and 
Australia, because experience h 
< “*Sealecide,’’ and with less labor and less genes. Let us prove these statements. A postal request to 


mah dinleciie the Tree 


as taught them that the greatest perfection in fruit and foliage is produced by the continaed 


free, odern Methods of Harvesting, Grading and Packing Apples,’ and new 
Saver.” is your dealer cannot supply “Sealecide* we will deliver it to any ealroes ae 
ty. 


SAN JOSE SGALE ? in the United States east of the M and north of the Ohic rivers oh receipt,of price: 50-gal. phe... 
bbis., $16.00 ; 10-gal. cams, $6.75; S-gal. cans, $3.75. Address : B. G. Pratt Co., 50 Church Street, New Yor: 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial ‘Page ‘' 
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, S Spraying 
Guide 


This handsome new 
edition of our complete 
spraying guide is free to 


our customers, 


the differentinsect and fungus 
pests and tells what to use foreach. Gives 
method of preparing twenty or more of the 
most effective insecticides and fungicides. 
‘The most complete book of its kind ever issued. 
Full information on spraying every fruit or vege- | 
table that needs spraying—from apples to water- [| 
It is the result of our long study of 
spraying conditions, and is a practical book easily 
understood and helpful in a way not duplicated 
in any other guide, If you have any spraying to 
pS reg oe to have this book: Send for oyr 
ng more about it and how we ship 


HURST | 


melon. 


og tel 


Sprayers 


ON FREE TRIAL 


Absolutely no money in advance, no bank de- 
posit, no note. We manufacture all kinds of 
sptayers, fromthe small hand outfits to the 
power sprayers shown below—a sprayer for 
every need, All Hurst Sprayers have brass 


Showsall 


ball valves, brass p lungers, 

packing bands, etc. In fact, all the work- 

ing parts that come in contact with the 

solution are brass. They develop high 

pressure, are easy to operate and have 

thorough agitation. Quality the highest 

and price the lowest is our motto. 

We will ship you any kind of a sprayer want 

on free triail—if it don’t suit you, sendit backityou 

keep It, you can pay cash or we'll wait till next fall 

for our money and the extra profit from spraying 

will more than pay for it. ve pay the — an 

guarantee our sprayers for five full years—that 

shows that they are made right. Write: te to-day a 

our big free catalog and condensed — 

and get our special offer of a Free a 

first in each locality this season. 

save money. 

THE H. L. HURST MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
11138 North Street, Obie 
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STANDARD 


Spray Pump 


PRAYS the tallest fruit tree 
from the ground, Does the 
workin halfthe time. Sprays 

whitewash .and cattle ‘‘dip.’’ 
Used with bucket, barrel or knap- 
sack. Always ready. Made of brass. 
Nothing to wear out or make trouble. 
Warranted for Five Years 

Writ ial d 

ae 00. erat aeoete oa wenee 
nded if not satisfactory. 
on Standard Stamping Co. 

* 932 Main Street MARYSVILLE, O10 








WM. 
| 1707-09-11 Fitbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Once Grown jp) aS Grown 


Maule’s Seeds 


Endorsed by more than 450,000 pro- 
_gressive gardeners as the best ever 
My new Seed Catalogue is a wonder, Con- 
taint eretytning in seeds, bulbs, small fruits 

id plants worth growing. 600 illustrations; 


ears Any eT ee his name on a 
card can have or the asking. Send 
tt today. Address sae 
HENRY MAULE 




















Kill the 
Scale 


with the one most re- 
liable remedy against 
the SAN JosE SCALE. 


Spray NOW with 


BOWKER’S 
LIME-SULPHUR 


Write for Book and Price List to 


BOWKER INSECTICIDE CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








cut to 17 and 18 feet. 





We ship also from 
Baltimore, Md. and Ciacionsti oy 











“Our No, 190 Heteued ® ae 
Sprayer, solidly built on por is digoed 
ready for work in orchard, garden or 
Pump outside—all parts easy to get at. No 
waste of time; no unpleasant work with the 
/ hands in the solution trying to fix valves of 
acking. No corrosion. Heavy pressure, 
| Fboroughly serviceable and satisfactory, ¢ 
! Four row attachment, 
You must see this sprayer to know its 
} value. Ask your dealer to show 
it. Write us for special book- 
lets. Complete line of 
farm, garden and or 
chard tools backed by 
years experience. 
Bateman M’f’g Co. 
\ Boz 132-HGrenloch, eh % 








SMALL FRUITS 


I grow Strawberry, Raspberry, Bisck- 

®& berry and bg small Fruit aed 

sores tate’ the truth 

abont thom sed a and the prices quoted are 

fair for good stock, true to name, Write 
metodsy. Ww oF. ALLEN, 

13 Market Streeé, Salisbury, Md, 
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BRICSE & SOUTER, Canastota, N. ¥- 











L. W, ARNY, UNION COUNTY, PA 


Not long ago I talked with a fruit 
grower in Pennsylvania who made 


$375 clear profit an acre from his or- - 


chard of Rome Beauty, Stayman 
Winesap and York Imperial apples. 
Yet in every section are to be found 
home orchards being exterminated by 
disease and pests. By the expenditure 
of a little money and ‘work the few 
acres in orchards can be made to net 
as much clear money as any other 
four acres put together in wheat or 
corn, 

A year ago I went into an old or- 
chard of 100 trees on Maple Shade 
farm to start some restoration work. 
The trees were not less than 40 years 
old, and were crusty with scale, dis- 
eased by fungus, and producing only 
wormy, worthless apples. These trees 
were pruned and the tops opened up 
to the air and sunlight. Instead of 
being 20 and 380 feet high they were 
Care, however, 
was taken to allow enough fruit and 
leaf buds to remain so that a fair crop 
could be expected and the tree have 
leaf surface enough to perform its 
work of new growth. ‘These trees 
were then sprayed with lime and sul- 
phur. In the spring they were again 
sprayed with bordeaux to which was 
added two pounds of arsenate of lead. 
A second spray of some arsenical 
should have been made, but time pre- 
vented. 

Now as to results, Instead of our 
usual crop of worthless apples, we 
had a good crop of clean, well-colored 
fruit that was marketable in spite of 
the fact that apples were plentiful this 
season. Next season “we intend to 
cultiyate, spray, fertilize, and thin, if 
necessary. I would rather have one 
good apple tree to an acre than an 
acre of wheat. Isn’t it better to get 
$200 clear money from the old orchard 
than to let it remain a breeding place 
for scale and fungous diseases? 


+ 





How to Propagate Currants 


Currants are perhaps the easiest. of 
the bush fruits, to. propagate. In the 
fall or any time during the winter 
cuttings may be made of the next 
season’s growth and tied in bundles, 
with one variety to the bundle. The 
tips of the stems should all point 
one way. After the bundles have been 
prepared they should be buried with 
the butt ends up lower in the soil 
than the frost line of the neighbor- 
hood, or else stored in moist earth 
in a cellar, the former way pre- 
ferred. The spot chosen for the bury- 
ing should be well drained, so there 
will be no danger of the cuttings be- 
ing injured by too much moisture. A 
gravelly or sandy knoll is an excel- 
lent place. 

No attention need be given to the 
cuttings until spring. When growth 
beg'ns and the ground can be worked 
easily, the cuttings should be dug up 
and planted almost full depth in good 
garden loam, The rows should be 3 
feet apart, so a horse may be used 
for cultivation. Individual cuttings 
should stand not closer than 6 
inches apart in the row. During the 
winter callouses will have formed 
over the cut portions of the twigs, 
and growth of roots should start 
within a few days of planting, if not 
even—before. About the same timé 
the buds will begin to. swell and the 
top of the new bush to form. 

It is not necessary to fertilize the 
plants this first year unless the 
ground: is- rather poor, but such 
ground should not be chosen for 
propagating purposes. Beyond keep- 
ing the surface loose and free from 
weeds, especially around the young 
plants, the only other attention neces- 
sary will be to prevent the ravages 
of the currant worm, which chews 
the foliage. Spraying with arsenate 
of lead or paris green. will prevent 
serious injury. The first spraying 
should be given as soon as the buds 
begin to swell; another should fol- 
low within 10. days, “It is-not safe to 
wait unt# the worms are seen, espe- 
cially if currants are grown to any 
extent in the neighborhood. 

In the autumn, when the leaves be- 
gin to fall,’ the yottng plants may be 
dug and-transplanted where they are 
to produce fruit. It is generally pref- 
erable to make the plantings in the 
autumn, because the bushes have 
usually plenty of chance to become 
established before freezing weather, 
and thus will be ready to start work 
earlier in the spring than if set when 
spring opens. Spring set currants 
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ta : 
America Agricu!:,; 


very often are injured beca. 
quantities of the swelling 
rubbed off. 
‘this injury if the planting i; 
the fall, 
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Dealers Should itce Seed 


RB, E. DIMICK, WISCONSIN 


One very objectionable f, 
seed contracts is that no gua: 
expressed nor implied as to 
rity of the seeds furnished 
ers by the seed houses. V 
this seed is of poor quality, 
from .merchants that hav: 
turned after the planting 
Over, and often two or m 
old, What is worse, it is ot 
mixed. Then, when the sex 
ready for market it is refus: 
seedsr- on. 

Guaranteeing- the 
quality of seeds ought to 
sooner or iater will have t 
ulated by law. Every seedsn 
be obliged to take out a li 
also be obliged to guarante: 
rity and quality of his good 
can be no excuse for sen 
seeds of low germinating 
with the facilites we now 
testing the power of ge! 
There is still less excuse for 
to guarantee that the seeds 
are true to name. Of c 
seedsman can guarantee the 
there is no reason why th: 
not apply a germinating 
guarantee the results, or w! 
should send out mustard s 
rutabaga and deny all resp: 
for the error or fraud, TI! 
few business men who have 
chance for graft than seeds: 
a@ number of them take ful! 
tage of their opportunity. 


purity 
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Managing the Strawberry 


‘PRANK DOBSON, MONROE OOUN 


After the ground is ready o 


tice is to plant in rows 4 feet 


and plants 18 to 20 inches 

the rows; give thoreugh cu 
and frequent hoeing, keep 
rows narrow and piants ws 
Induce as vigorous a growth 
sible, and cover after the eg 
frozen solid in winter with 

ted manure, leaving the maz 


disturbed in the spring. In this 


you will get a strong growth 
the plants are not too close, 
dance of large, luscious fruit 
The growing and mark 
strawberries in this country 


ously handicapped by the hea 


portation into our market of s 
berries, so by the time our 
ripe people are beginning to 
strawberry shortcake, etc; 
nearly always find our first 
met by tail-end lots from thé 
and consequent low prices. 

In growing strawberries th: 
ing rules may be of value to 
experienced: Pulverize the 
thoroughly and make it as 
possible; plow early to insur 
of moisture; set the plant so t 
will go straight down, using 
or similar tool in making t! 
Don’t be afraid to shorten 
by cutting back to 3 or 4 
plant with a trowel, holding t 
upright in the hole so the c! 
be even with the top of the 
press the sodil gently around 
don’t pack it, especially if th 
is damp and moist; give freat 
tivation; don’t be afraid to 
hoe and cut off all surplus 

After the first crop is h 
if the bed is reasonably f: 
grass and weeds, it may b« 
another season. This can b 
cutting the row of vines ba: 
8 inches and giving the patc! 
ough cleaning and cultivati 
of the finest fruit we have e\ 
was picked from a bed t 
this manner. 


- 





Don’t allow cream to f 
will not then make as good 
test as highly... Be careful! 
the cream screw, because if 
tically the same as it was 
summer you are apt to !os¢ 
your cream, Why? Becaus: 
ing of so much more dry & 
roughage causes the crea 
come thicker, so always 
look-cut and have the c! 
adjusted at all times, to § 
results, 
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Janvary 27, 1912 
Orchardist on Good Roads 


CYRUS T. FOX 


Maj J. W. Nesbit, former United 
+ pension agent at Pittsburg, 
in Allegheny county, 14 miles 
st of the great industrial city in 
ey éh he paid out pensions for many 
In his retirement he is devot- 
,ttention. to fruit growing. 
raising apples, pears and 
has 12,000 bearing peach 
largest peach orchard in 
Pennsylvania. In magnitude 
yares favorably with the big- 
in -the state. I- have 
cuest of Maj Nesbit. on 
asions, and have given ad- 
nethods of spraying, culti- 
inning, and marketiag the 
ving had a large crop of 
st year to transport to the 
tation, as well as to send 
rg in wagons, Maj Nesbit 
importance of good roads. 
been asked for his opinion 
to the bill now in the Penn- 
syivania legislature providing for an 
gmendment to the state. constitution 
tp authorize the issuing of bonds to 
the am ant of $50,000,000 for the 
building of good roads, Maj Nesbit 
said: 

"| am 
ef the p! 
ment, p 
not toc 
consume 
make good 
ghould 
highways. 
well col 


ne 


western 
this, «‘ 
gest 0! 
been 
several 
yice 0! 
yating, 
froit. 
peaches 
railroad 
to Pitts 
knows ¢ 
Having 
im regara 


hards 


in favor of good roads and 
)posed cohstitutiondl amend- 
vided that just enough and 
iny, nor too few, years are 
1 in spending the money to 
roads. This whole state 
covered with improved 
Allegheny has done pretty 
pared with other countries, 
but still has not good roads enough. 
If the people of the counties and 
townships will not expend the money 
themselves, it is well for the state to 
go ahead with an improved road sys- 
tem, Out in the country the people 
are in a sea of mud and the dirt 
roads are worse. than useless. 

‘For personal reasons alone every- 
tody in Pennsylvania should be an 
alvocate of any measure that will 
enable the state to construct good 
highways. Take my ease. Good roads 
would just double my facilities for 
marketing the -product of my or- 
chards, and it would practically dou- 
Wie the opportunity of local peach 
lovers to secure good. fruit at fair 

What is true in the case of the 
r is true of the truck and 
He can get his sup- 

: cheaper over good roads than 
ever bad roads; he ean send his stuff 
to market cheaper and easier and 
faster -when his teams have only 
mooth, hard highways to traverse. 

“From the. monetary standpoint, 
ood roads are an asset to every 
farmer. The consumer benefits, for 
me gains better opportunity to secure 
fresh, home-grown produce, and is 
mot dependent~ upon Michigan and 
Wisconsin and other far western 
ates for his food supplies, in buying 
hich he now has to pay the farmer 
& modicum of the price, and the rail- 
oads and middlemen the great re- 
mainder. Good roads make the con- 
bumer’s dollar go further; they put 
to the farmer’s pocket a greater 
portion of that dollar. 

“Suppose the constitutional amend- 
ment were approved by ‘the people 
nd the money prudently spent, what 

difference there would be in 10 
pears, not only from the financiai 


_. COMNTRY ROADWAYS. 


standpoint, put” social and ethically, 
too. The farmer could get over the 
country; his social opportunities 
would be enlarged, and his chances 
for recreation and physical and 
mental and spiritual improvement 
would be increased wonderfully. 

“I am one of those who believe 
that the people of the community 
should do their share toward improv- 
ing their condition by establishing 
good roads. I think it’ fair to as- 
sume that the people would be stirred 
up by the era of road building in- 
augurated 
000,000. Everybody knows that one 
could not fairly expect a good road 


at each man’s door, but the improved | 


highways would be so close, compar- 
atively, to every man’s land, that he 


would be willing to improve his own | 
the | 


township road connecting with 
main thoroughfare. . 

“Thus the township would be en- 
couraged to spend money. Trust the 
farmer to see that 
fully spent. Each county would 
prove its road system, In only a very 
few localities would the people be 
content to see the state spend money 
without themselves joining in the 
work of improvement.” 


Federal Good Roads 


At Washington, D C, last week, the 
first National good roads convention 
was held. 
federal aid. 





action. on the part 
is necessary to get congressional as- 
sistance, for if individuals go before 
congress, each with a 


scheme, nothing will result. Repre- 


sentative Liniitheum of Maryland dis- | 


cussed interstate phases of legisla- 
tion. Champ Clark of Missouri, 
speaker of the house, announced his 
accord with the object of the conven- 
tion and pledged himself to work, as 
in the past, for good roads. 

Robert P. Htoper, president of the 
American automobile association, 
under whose auspices the convention 
was held, declared that 23 governors, 
17 boards of trade, 13 good roads as- 
sociations,. two farmers’ clubs and 
26 automobile associations had named 
delegates to ‘attend the. convention. 
Jesse Taylor, secretary of the good 
roads federation, suggested that the 
government impose an additional. in- 
ternal revenue tax of 10 cents on 
liquors and cigdrs to raise funds. He 
declared that the roads of the coun- 
try could all be improved from 25 
years’ appropriations raised in thié 


way. 

Representative - Underwood said: 
“I believe that the United . States 
should carry out the powers -dele- 
gated to it by the states, One of 
those powers is to build post roads 
which will enable the people of ‘the 
country to exchange their products, 
The people gave the federal gov- 
ernment the power to build roads 
because they realized that it is nec- 
essary to have good roads. No coun- 
try has ever succeeded in building a 
great system of good roads until it 
turned to national aid.” 


Study the Season—One of the chief 
obstacles to thé more rapid -progress 
of a large number of those engaged 
in farming is that of not studying the 
conditions of each year as they pre- 
sent themselves, and change and mod- 
fy their practice to more efficiently 
neet the requirements of. existing 
vonditions.—[{G. T.-Powell, New York. 














The Narrow Crown Macadam Road 


Such a 
land values 
4 Progressi, 


road reduces cost of transportation te‘ & minimum, increases 
and adds to .the permanent prosperity. of any community. 
e localities miles of Exes roads are built yeerly. 
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inch blowers, run easy lh have 
all the first-class qualities of 
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it would be care- | 
im- 


Its object was to secure | 

Representative Under- | 
wood of Alabama-declared that united | 
of the members | 


different | 


“EVERYBODY” 


Can Afford a Gasoline Engine 


With Galloway’s New Low Prices 


You've never before heard of such start!ing vatues—I've never offered any- 


thing! 


ike them and you know full wel! that no one else has ever come any- 


where near my regular prices. But this time I've a startling reason, 


q sent iw mea or more tn every township aa 
way Engine—I've decided to double m 
the sales twice and sel] two where 


te a Galiowa 


lean save you from 825 t 
. P. needed. 


to own und o, 
factory capacity 
sold one 
pave ever 
0 6300 on an engine according 


It doesn’t matter what sized engine 


you want — got the one to fit your wants and do more 


Work and 


ter work at jess actua! cost than any other 


“engine in the world. Write at once for full information 
of the Greatest Offer Ever Made To American Farmers — 


don't oud 


Other Prices “°° 3229 
roportion 


another thin 


but send me your name and address now, 
es me prove to you in ‘cold 


hy I can put 


be- 


to 6300 in your pocket. 
Wm. GALLOWAYCOMPANY 


"Wiatortes, Bes 





the Galloway price ag —_ es ‘ 


Quality in any engine 
—no matter what price you pay 
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Milne All Steel Combination Stum 


Simple, } Mears features—Patent Wire Rope Coupler, 


Double roe 
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Pull Stumps! “Wake Big Money Easy! 


Increase the Ley of yourland. Raise stumps, trees and hedges out of ground, then raise big 
crops. Do work for neighbors or rent machine at a big price. You can pull trees Sater mee than 
youcancutthem. Get the only Puller that is self-anchored and stump-anchored, the 


ma ee altey "Bock reed 


Attachment isa wonder for Reine, -¥~ EH washing, and other 


oy Bae 


—— ~*4 ete, out Pd Rotary 
wer work—a orse 
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Powe 


ruple Power Attac 
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Farm Crops 


By CHARLES WILLIAM BURKEIT 


Editor American Agriculturist 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on the Growing 
of American Field Crops; Containing Brief 
and popular advice on the Seeding, Cultivat- 
ing, Handling and Harvesting of Farm Crops and 
the Management of Lands for. the Largest Returns, 


This is a book that/is different. 
suggestions stand out on every page. 


As it is written, 
It seeks to help crop growers, not 


through dry statements by. mere technical terms, but through suggestive 
descriptions of the work of the men who raise big crops. 
In the ten chapters of this book the editor has covered in a most com- 


prehensive manner the following important topics: 
Good Crops; How Rotations Help Out; 
What Crops for Stock Feeding; The Silo, Silage and Soiling 


Good Soils Back of 
Crop Yields and Proper Culture; 
rop; Every 


Farmer a Plant-Breeder; and Farm Crops. 

The volume abounds in helpful suggestions and valuable information 
for the most successful growing of the various farm crops, whether large 
or small areas are allotted to them, and it is a plain, practical and reliable 
guide, and tells of the best ways of handling crops from the time the land 
is made ready until the harvested product is sold. 


Handsomely Bound in Clo 


This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely 
bound in green vellum cloth, library style, 


5x 74 inches, printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is beautifully illustrated, both in the text 


and with half-tont inserts on heavy coated ‘paper. 
edition was prepared especially for our subscribers. 
connection with a subscription offer, and is a credit to any. library. 


it is given with a subscription—not sold—and this 
It surpasses anything that has ever been put oat in 
The reguiar edition sells for $1.50. 


Given Upon~Request to Any Subscriber 


Sor Sie subowtotion to this journal for the coming year. 


Remit 
order costs but 


may 


Oia book nok wok 


ged ct Ss 


the book 


as stated. The book and 


obele ant men keen 


sent at our risk. 
AMERICAN AGRICULT 
315 Fourth Ave. - 


the same terms. semen ike ater fo aorners 


Pp et 


may be sent to different addresses 
Seden, Ghock, arelt or letter. A money 
orders to 


IST 
New York, N. Y. 
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This Wagon is Free 
From Expense 


it's the wagon without breakdowns or 
thoume the wagon you buy to last your 

eteme. It cannot dry apart, or rot, or 
go to pieces. Before you buy a wagon 
of any kind send for catalog and know 
all about the light-running 


ELECTRIC 


Handy Wagon 


Its solid steei wheels ate not the ordi- 
maty kind. Spokes cast in the hub, hot 
tiveted in the tires. They never can 
work loose. No tires to set. It cannot 
“go to pieces.” You ought to know all 
about Electric Handy Wagon—the 
voad maker instead of the road rutter, 
the wagon that makes farm work easy. 
Our free book will interest you and tell 
you all. We want te tohaveit. Write 
and ask us to send it—do #2 to-day. o 











_ It sin Alabama and Georgia, and consists of 
low-priced land that earns more net money than 
tand which costs three or four times as much 
where unimproved land is scarce. 

Other advantages of the country served by the 
Central of Georgia’s two thousand miles of 
modern railway, are, an exceptional opportunity 
for the general farmer in the nearby markets 
and large local demand,.at good prices, for all 
bis products; long growing seasons with abund- 
ant rainfall, making more than one crop each 
year; and a healthful, mild climate, suited to 
fruits and truck crops. j 

We ae more farmers along our lines, and to prove 
these wes, will mail a free book profusely 

with duotone engravings, suppo: by 

statements from the men who grew the crops 

and raised the live-stock; and tell how we can help 
J find just the farm you want. Write TODAY. 


§ J.P. Jackson, Agricultural Agent, C, of Ga. Ry 


@ 261 West Broad Street, Savannah, Georgia 


that PAY, $378,140 mad jients. 
PATENTS Tnetette Lise Guide book Bree 
Free report as to patentability. 
E. BE. VLOOMAN, Pat. Atty., 961 F St., Wash., D.C. 


Southern Gardener’s 


By J. 8. NEWMAN. The object 
fs to furnish a reliable, practical 
who desire to avail themselves of the nderful 
facilities cfforded by our sunny Southlind for 
/ the family table with fresh vegetables 
kitchen garden every day in the year. 
Cloth. .. ...+$1.00 
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PROMOTING EASTER 


Excellent Fruit—Commercial 
play—State Associations 


Several thouSand farmers from 
western Pennsylvania and nearby 
points in°-Ohio and West Virginia vis- 
ited Pittsburg last week to attend the 
| Keystone state fair given by the 
| amaigamated state horticultural so- 
ciety, the Pennsylvania live stock 
| breeders’ association and the state 
| dairy union, The inclement weather 
| of the first two days prevented many 
| fruit growers, live stock and dairy~ 
{men from°coming, but in spite of the 
| cold: the. city people turned out re- 
| markably well. On Wednesday and 
| Thursday the weather moderated, and 
| people from out of town came in in- 
creasing numbers, 

During the week each of the com- 
ponent associations and the state 
grange held open sessions. It is un- 
fortunate that these meetings, and 
also the live stock could not 
be housed under one roof, but Du- 
quesne Garden, theugh of consider- 
able size, was not adequate for such 
purposes, None of the live stock 
could be accommodated in the gar- 
den; it was stabled in the Schenley 
riding academy. The sessions of the 
horticultural society, were held in the 
Carnegie library. These two buildings 
were each about two blocks away 
from the garden in -different direc- 
tions. No other arrangement, how- 
ever, could be made. There is no 
one building in Pittsburg in which so 
extensive a fair could be held, 


Ten Cars of Live Stock 


In all there were more than 10 cars 
of live stock shown in competition, 
including 35 stallions, more than 100 
head of cattle, 200 sheep and 100 
hogs. All the four beef cattle breeds 
were well represented, and all but the 
Brown Swiss among the dairy classes, 
and all the principal sheep and swine 
breeds were shown. With a very few 
negligible exceptions, all this stock is 
native to Pennsylvania, and repre- 
sents as fine quality as the state pro- 
duces, Had space permitted, many 
more could have been accepted by 
the management, but as quantity was 
not the object, the restrictions es to 
Space helped enforce the rules as to 
character of entries. 

Every day and evening the animals 
were brought into the garden, where 
a large area was set apart for: their 
display. ‘Visitors could see them -well 
from a wide promenade op each side 
of the building. This feature of the 
show was particularly attractive, and 
at every display hundreds of people 
crowded against the balustrades and 
applauded heartily. In one of the 
smaller rooms in the garden was an 
exhibit of corn, and on the opposite 
side another of dairy products. These 
were not so well placed that they at- 
tracted the public, but people inter- 
ested easily found the displays, be- 
cause numerous signs called attention 
to them, 


Dairymen-and Milk Sellers 


The dairy union held three distinct 
Sessions, one for. milk producers, an- 
other for milk dealers, and the third 
for butter makers, In spite of un- 
favorable weather and many counter 
attractions these sessions were fairly 
Well attended, better than might 
haye* been expected. At the dealers’ 
session Loton Horton of New York 
toid what the large ‘milk @Wealers are 
doing to utilize milk to best afivan- 
tage. He emphasized the point that 
farmers should be paid for the char- 
acter of milk they sell. Superior 
milk should command a higher price 
than inferior stuff. Many of the deal- 
| ers who sell more than one grade of 
milk- pay the producers on a butter 
fat {\basis.. If customers do not pay 
his company higher prices for such 
milk the separator is-used and the 
cream either sold as cream or made 
into’ butter. Dr_€. J. Marshall, state 
veterifarian, told what the state live 
stock sanitary board is doing to im- 
prove the quality of milk and the 
health of the - Pennsylvania dairy 
herds, 

C. F. Doane of State College dis- 
cussed the dual-purpose cow from 
both sides of the make-up, and 
showed that such animals are not 
likely to be as profitable as animals 
| bred for thé dairy or for beef. John 
| D. Nichols, who was down for a talk 
| on scarcity of cows, declared there is 
no scarcity, but there are too many— 
poor ones. He supported, his argu- 
ment by records of business herds. 
These records showed the importance 
of knowing definitely what each cow 
is actually doing, the scales and the 
Babcock test being the judges. 

During the sessions discussion arose 
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KEYSTONE STATE WINT 


Big Winter Show at Pittsburg Last Week—Splendid Live Stock, 


Feature Prominent -in Dis- 
Hold Annual Meetings 


concerning the oleo fraud. An effort 
is being made by the oleo people to 
have the present national law 
changed so colored oleo may escape 
the tax. Dr G. M, Whitaker, secre- 
tary of the National dairy union, out- 
lined the subject and urged that rep- 
resentatives be told that no change is 
needed in the law. Dr T.-F. Hunt, 
director ‘of the Pennsylvania’ state 
college, supported Dr Whitaker, de- 
claring that all producers and con- 
sumers should “stand pat’ for the 
law now in force. Representatives of 
the dairy union, the live stock. breed- 
ers’ association, the state live stock 
Sanitary board, the state medical so- 
ciety and the state veterinarian asso- 
ciation united officially to secure the 
adoption of uniform municipal milk 
requirements and regulations for 
Pennsylvania cities. 


State College Makes Display 


Of special value was the display by 
the state agricultural college of State 
College. “Part of this showed models 
of stock barns of varying utility. One 
was “good,” another “fair,” and a 
third “bad.” Siniilar models of other 
buildings were also shown. A model 
of the respiration calorimeter, with a 
dummy animal! inside, attracted con- 
siderable interest. This apparatus was 
fully discussed in American Agricul- 
turist last summer. 

But perhaps the display that at- 
tracted most interest was that of the 
poultry department. Several lots of 
dressed poultry were laid side by side 
to show the effect and the cost of 
feeding ordinary farm fowls various 
kinds of rations. Discussion of this 
topic deserves more space than we 
¢an give it here and will therefore 
be postponed until‘a later issue. Be- 
sides these fowls were plates of va- 
rious grades of eggs, charts, tables 
and other things that made interest- 
ing subjects for ‘poultry lovers to 
discuss. 

Special favorable comment must be 
made upon the arrangement of the 
booths and the order maintained in 
the building. Gasoline engines and 
other noisy apparatus were conspicu- 
ous by their absence or their silence. 
Such few as were shown .were not 
running. Another pleasing feature was 
the total absence of “barking,”’ except 
by the announcer of events in the 
arena. Men and women who had any- 
thing to sell or give away attracted at- 
tention only in conversational tones. 
This greatly added to the comfort of 
visitors. Another feature of the ad- 
vertising department was the uniform- 
ity of signs. Each booth ‘was provid- 
ed with a neatly painted sigm supplied 
by the management so that the show 
looked as if one mind planned it. As 
these signs were painted in quiet colors, 
were of practically uniform size and 
shape and were placed in regular or- 
der the effect was decidedly pleasing. 
An excellent band provided good 
music several times each day and 
evening, and a troup of trained ani- 
mals- added to the enjoyment. of 
visitors, 

Fruitmen and Fruit Show 

At® the meeting of the _ state 
horticultural association the attend- 
ance was not as great as was hoped. 
Doubtless the attraction of the display 
in the garden drew many mernfibers 
away from the lecture hall.- Tae so- 
ciety has been growing steadily for 
the past three years. In 1909 the mem- 
bership was 118; in 1910 it had 
reached. 360, and during 1911 it at- 
tained 725. Many of these members 
reside in the eastern part of the state 
and were doubtless kept at home by 
the severe weather a& well as by the 
distance. There was some talk —of 
forming a co-operative division of 
the association to undertake the. buy- 
ing of supplies and the _ sell- 
ing of products, No definite decision 
was reached, however, the matter be- 
ing left with the executive committee. 

Never before has the horticultural 
association made. such a magnificent 
display of fruit as at this season’s 
meeting. More than 400 boxes, 50 bar- 
rels and 1200 plates, almost all apples, 
were shown. Of these 100 boxes and 
175 plates were fmcluded in the dis- 
play of the Fruit growers’ association 
of Adams county. From this county 
also came. a._very large percen- 








tage of the fruit. in «4 
- “especially in 1! 
mercial classes. Almost 
fruit shown in these class 
better packing than is comn 
at eastern shows. It was 
great credit to the exhibit 
credit to the state. The prin 
ners were Tyson Brothers 
dale, They won 19 first an 
ond premiums, including fir 
barrel, 25 box, five box, 
individual-displa classes. In 
barrel class A. C. Richards o 
burg won first, and in the 
class H. M, Keller of Getty: 
successful. The first prize { 
display went to the fruit gr 
sociation of Adams county. 


Demonstration Orchard |i. 


“Much ~ unfavorable com) 
ed upon the display of 
y the state department of a: 
A total of about 400. barr: 
said, was shown partly i: 
partly in boxes and partly 
The display occupied about 
space as was devoted to the 
cial classes. As Prof A. H. s 
the department explained, it 
duced by amateur growers 
chards where the departm: 
ductifig demonstration wor!) 
not assorted or packed fo 
‘but only to show what has 
complished in the county « 
tion orchards. It is greatly 
gretted that some such stat 
not painted upon large sig: 
spicuously placed that visit 
see at a glance just what t! 
was intended to represent. 
any such signs the public co 
be blamed for making u 
comparisons between this 
that in the competitive, 
Classes. Had only the best 
fruit been shown in well pa 
and barrels the impression \ 
been a much more favorab 
there would have been no o 
exhihitors, visitors from o 
and disinterested. Pennsy! 
be as outspoken as some of t 





European Postal Pro: 


The parcel post of Ss 
under the control of the f 
ernment, affords excellent 
for transporting all articles 
carried by such a system 

~ pense of forwarding is pai 
stamping a parcel, or-by a 
ment, in which case a sn 
charged over the stamp 
The rate on parcels of t! 
classes ranges from 8 ce! 
for 1 pound parcels to 30 
parcels . weighing -30 to 

Anything in excess ‘of 40 
carried for an additional 

cents foreach 10 pound 
may be sent for special 

the payment of double rat 

The express companies 
land are devoted mainly t 
ing and depend largely 
national business. No 
corporate company could 
compete’ with. the governn 
Post. It is noteworthy that 
post in Switzerland, inste: 
couraging the congestion « 
tion in thecities, has tend: 
build up suburban and 
yet obviates the necessity f 
middlemen by providing a 
ties for prompt, inexpensi\ 
of all kinds of supplies. 

- In Denmark the gov« 
carrying on an increasing 
cessful pareel post service 
to be mailed within Den: 
measure up to approxin 
inches in hight, length 
and may weigh up to 110 p: 
trifle. over 1 cent per 
charged for all parcels weig 
1l pounds. The rate under | 
is approximately the same p: 

In. Germany tietters, post: 
printed matter, business pa 
samples may be forwarded 
charges. For this service 2 
deducted from money coll 
in addition the usual charg 
for return postal money 0! 
highest amount which me) 
lected is $190.40. 


Facts ‘on Fertility—This is 
of a little bulletin issued b) 
improvement committee of t 
tional fertilizers’ assn. It is 
by Prof Henry G. Bell. a: 
for this committee. Prof 
graduate of Ontario agri 
as assistant professor of fa! 
in Iowa state col and was 
agronomist of the univ of M 
thas" made a very thorough 
what the soils in various part 
country really need, The co” 





of ‘yields in the United Stat 


those of leading European 
shows what the addition 0! 


and fertilizers combined w'!'! 


tillage really does! Prof Bell 
some. valuable suggestions 
ing the kinds and) quantities 

. foods which should be added 
leading crops in different parts 
country are to be increased 


; “American Agriculiy 
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Self-Latching Gate 


that will open either way 


$ $e 
Pe h without further attention 
e great time-saver on the farm. By 
Ming the gate slightly from above 
nd away from the post it may be 
ade to close easily. This is done by 


the upper hinge bolt longer 


aking 
. the lower one. The latch con- 
ists of two trip sticks, up one or 


ner of which the latch pin slides, 


nly to be stopped by the other, as 
in the smaller drawing, These 
long. 


wn 


icks are 6 inches They are 
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SSS — 
Handy Gate Latch 

osely bolted to a back piece 10 
ches long and rest upon a hori- 
e also 10 inches long. Be- 


ntal pict 
een them is’ a little block 1% 
ches wide. On this the latch pin 


ests when the gate is shut. To open 
he gate one or other of the trip 
ticks is depressed and the latch pin 
gshed or pulled across. 





line Engine Raised Mortgage 





. © WOLCUTT, WINDSOR COUNTY, VT 
To any ambitious farmer striving 
or success &@ good gasoline engine 
is a necessity. It rivals the cream 
eparator in its daily usefulness and 
rofitable returns, 
Five years ago I decided to buy a 
asoline engine to run my drag and 
ircular saws. [ had been running 
hem with a two-horse tread power, 
nd it s as good a sawing outfit 
ther: as around, I had a heavy 
ortgage on my farm, and people 
id it is foolish to run into debt 


ny dee At that time there were- 
mly a engines, and those not 
very reliable ones, in. our locality, 


nd I decided if I was going to make 
ioney with an engine I needed a 
rood, ré ble one, one that would be 
orth hat it cost. 


I looked over the advertisements 
n the farm papers and sent for about 
dozen catalogs of different style 
ngines. Some were air-cooled, some 
ised a few pails of water in a hop- 
per, some had a water tank, and 
me needed running water. The air- 
ooled emed the best power for & 
awing that was used ‘largely 
When the weather was around. zero, 


fter I found out what was meant by 


wo-cycle, four-cycle, jump spark ig- 
ition, automatie governor, etc, I de- 
ided which of the air-cooled engines 
fas best suited to my needs, and or- 
ered it at once, 

With the engine running my saws 
could saw more wood in a day than 
hy other outfit in town. It did not 
ke people long to learn. that I 
uld saw their wood quicker and 


heaper than any horse power out- 
t could, and I had all the jobs I 

ould do. 
At $5 a day I cleared over $3 above 
unning expenses, and it did not take 
ng to have the cost of the engine 
my pocket again, and the engine 
ept earning more money right along. 
m the fall I bought a silage cutter 
nd had more jobs filling silos at $6 
er day than I could do. In various 
ays my engine has continued to earn 
€ money until my mortgage is near- 
| paid, and I feel I owe most of my 
uccess to advantages the engine has 

ven me, 
There is hardly any piece of farm 
achinery that cannot be profitably 
n by a gasoline engine in some of 
an, forms. The western farmer 
€ gasoline tractor the cheap- 
paca of tilling his immense 
‘ea He also finds an automobile 
oe a and profitable invest- 
beettiche homes are lighted by 
ee generated by a dynamo 
mths a gasoline engine. Many large 
ag of timber have been handled 
ine Profitably by means of the gas- 
" ony portable sawmill out- 
mber €se outfits are moved to the 
ian ple: logs sawed on the 
ished | ey grow on, atid only the 
umber is hauled to market, 


hich j 
tiation ® @ great saving in trans- 
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THE HANDY 


No-Rim- 
Proved Average 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires are adver- 
tised as 10 per cent oversize. 

We claim that this oversize adds 25 
per cent to the tire mileage. 

Lately we made a comparison, based 


on cubic capacity, with five other lead- 


ing makes of tires. 


And No-Rim-Cut tires, on the average, 
proved 16.7 per cent larger than the 
other tires of equal rated size. 

Only three tires out of 20 comparisons 
came within 10°per cent of our size. 

That means in air capacity, not in 


MECHANIC 


a BS A i ps ee ae | 


type of tire. 


ut Tires 
Oversize, 16.77% 


mere outer measurements. 
carries the load. 

Each one per cent oversize means one 
per cent extra carrying capacity. 

Oversize means to save blowouts—to 
increase the tire mileage—to cut down 
tire expense. 

And you get this oversize in No-Rim- 
Cut tires without any extra cost. 

That is one of the reasons why these 
patented tires now far outsell any other | 





It is air that 


Adopted by 127 Leading Makers 


For the year 1910, 44 leading 
motor car makers contracted for 
Goodyear tires. 

For the year 1911, 
came to them. 

For this year we have contracts 
from the makers of 127 leading 
cars. 

That shows how car makers— 
the men who™ know best — have 
come to the Goodyear tires. 


64 makers 





Last year our sales exceeded the 
sales of the previous 12 years put 
together. 

We sold enough tires.in 1911 to 
completely equip 102,000 cars. 

In two years the demagd for No- 
Rim-Cut tires has multiplied six 
times over. Now these tires are 
by far the most popular tires that 
are made. 

Thousands of users told thou- 
sands of others that these - 
ented tires cut their tire bills in 
two. The resulting 


tire—-23 per cent of all ruined tirés are 
rim-cut. That is proved by actual 
statistics. 

A punctured tire may be wreck- 
ed in this way by running 200 feet. 
A soft tire may be wrecked with- 
out puncture. 

No-Rim-Cut tires save that ruin 
and worry. 





Then 10 per cent oversize, under 
average conditions, adds 25 per 
cent to the tire mileage. 

It means an over-tired car to 
take care of extra weight. It saves 
the blowouts due to overloading. 

And No-Rim-Cut tires, as told 
above, average 16.7 per cent over- 
size. 

These two features together— 
No-Rim-Cut and oversize — under 


average conditions cut tire bills in 
two. Tens of thousands of motor 
car owners have proved that. 


No Extra Cost 


These patented tires used to cost 


Meee 


one-fifth more than other stand- 
ard tires. Now they cost an equal 
price. 

These tires which can’t rim-cut 


cost the same as tires that do. 
These oversize tires cost the same 
as skimpy tires. 

You can get them by simply in- 





sisting on Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 
tires. 
These tires represent the final 


result of our 13 years spent in tire 
making, 

In every~way they are as near 
peffection as tires can ever get. 
They will mean 





demand now com- 
pels a capacity of 
3,800 tires daily. 


Save 
One-Half 


The saving comes 
here: 

No-Rim-Cut tires 
make rim cutting 
impossible. 

With the old-type 
tire—the clincher 








(jOOD)SYEAR |: 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without 


to you an immense 
reduction on the 
upkeep of your 





Our new Tire 
Book is ready. It 
is filled with facts 
you should know. 
Ask us to mail it 


to you. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities. We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
{ 
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WE TAN 


kind of Skins, H 4a da 
in ine igre, snd Cami ‘Rises fox 


Muff: Glove ete., ki 
Oves, Cte., 
ed. ‘We guarantee Srabiling we mobs. 


TAXIDERMY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
THE PELOQUIN FUR TANNING CO., 





386 East Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 1894 





LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer, 
or any kind of skin with hair or fur on. 
We make them soft, light, odoriess, 
wind, moth and water proof, and make 
them into coats (for men or women), 
robes, rugs or gloves when so ordered. 


w 
Our illustrated catal ves a lot of 
information. Tells now te tebe off and 
care for hides; how we pay the freight 
both ways; about cur marvelous brush 
Syotne process which is a tremendous 
vantage to e 


Frisian ‘ 
671 Ave., Rochester wey. 


Just Published 


eee 
Melon Culture 


By JAMES TROOP 


Professor of Horticulture and Entomology, 
Purdue University 


which is intended to 


grower 








HIS is a practical treatise on the melon, 
of service to the 
amateur as well as to the large commercial 
It includes the history of both the muske 
melon and watermelon, the botanical characters, 














Soil Physics Laboratory Guide 


7 
W. G. STEVENSON and I. 0. SCHAUB 
A carefully outlined series of experiments 
A portion of the experi- 
ments outlined in this guide have been 


in soil physics. 
used quite generally in recent years. 
excreises, 


of which there are 4, are listed 
in a logical order with reference to their 
relation to each other and the skill required 
on the part of the student. Ilustrated. 
About 100 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth .. 90.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave, W. ¥. 


: | 
¥ 


climatic, soil and other conditions affecting their 
growth, a disctission of the kinds of soii suitable 
for each, the proper method of selecting and test- 
ing the seed and its influence on the crop, the 
effect of planting seeds from immature fruits and 
a discussion of early vs. late ripening fruits for 
seed as affecting the time of ripening of crop. It is 
the opinion of many that seeds taken frem the first 
fruits to ripen will produce an earlier crop thi 
will those taken from fruits from the same plau/ 
ripening toward the close of the season. It alse 
treats of the kinds, quantity and methods of ap* 
plication of various fertilizers, a very important 
element in the production of good melons, Methods 
of starting the plahts, both in the hot-bed and in 
the open ground, are discussed. The various cul- 
tural methods which are practiced by our large 
commercial growers are taken up in detail. The 
important questions concerning harvesting and 
marketing melons so as to secure the finest quality 
possible are carefully explained, as well as the 
various styles of packages and methods of pack- 
ing in order to secure the best prices. A chapter 
is given to insects aud diseases affecting melons, 
in which the latest scientific methods of com- 
bating them are discussed in detail. A chapter 
is also given to forcing melons under glass, and @ 
long list of varieties, comprising most of tuose 
under cultivation, is given, with a brief descrip- 
tion of each. 


Mlustrated, 5x7 in., 100 pages. Cloth. Net 50 Cts, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 








Ashland Building 
‘Ss 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
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FOR THE FARM 


For painting and varnishing at one operation 
vehicles of all kinds—buggies, carriages, 
' automobiles, sleighs, carts, etc., use Sherwin- 
Williams Buggy Paint. A durable, gloss fin- 
ish—may be washed and cleaned without 


injury. 


Sold by dealers everywhere, 


Eight colors and black and clear. 


Ask for color cards 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 679 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 





“Unlike Any Other 
Paper” 
A paper of universal appeal—as interest- 
ing to the city man and his family as to 
farmer and 
aper that is practical without being 
rm ia lean without being preachy—out- 


spoken without being yellow—humorous 
without offense. 


A paper that mirrors farm life in all its 
delightful — brings the smiling 
country right to the door of the city man 

teaches one farmer what the others 
are doing. 


Such a paper is FARM JOURNAL— 
e crispest,- meatiest, cheerfullest, most 
helpful and best loved paper printed. 


A dollar brings it to you monthly for five years. If, 
alter receiving the first lew copies, you don't like your 
bargain, say so, and we'll rebaie lo cover the unex- 
pired subscriptio: 





ion. We take the risk—cheerfully. 


FARM JOURNAL 
' 400 N, Clifton Street, Philade!phia 


seers 0 


peal aed Wf ordered together 
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Racine, Wis. 








Tells how to y to succeed with B oO OK 


poultry on the ordinary farm. 


How to make s first-class FREE 
brooder out of an old piano 
box, What breeds lay best. 
Plans for et houses, LOW 
to feed, Descri 
PRAIRIE. STATE | Incubators i. and seeeenee 
You will be surprised at the valuable —— it con- 
BS tains. It'sfree. Writes pour 2 gain St, fom 
Prairie State incubator Co., 32 Main $ Homer City. Pa. 
Poultry Lessons 


—to Every New C FREE 


SEND A POSTAL. Get Gilorest’s big 
book FREE and also his facts about his 
bn a Poultry Lessons given to 
buyers 


INCUBAT I 
Seccocsfal Snooanme | 
Start right for biggest profits. Write to 








SUCCESSFUL 





72 varieties pure bred ,62 colored plates. 
other ‘lustrations, descriptions. 





Rhode Island Red Cockerels 


Rose comb. Good-deep red color, extending to the skin. 
Ho smut. os an v Re age” er La aaa production, 


University B Bias -&£ F no A N. ¥. | 


Foy’s Big Book fry srasauass 
Y $ BIg BOOK tay ane sovass 
Tells how to start small and grow big, Describes 
world's largest pure-bred poultry farm and gives 
a great mase of useful poultry en Low 
rices on oe. eggs, 
alled4c, F, FOY, Bex 7, Des Moines. lowe 
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_ Profitable 
Stock Raising 


By CLARENCE A. SHAMEL 


Editor Orange Judd Farmer 


IVE ‘stock is the most important feature of 
farm life, and statistics show a production far 


short of the actual requirements. 
many problems to be faced in the profitable 


tion of stock, 


There are 
produc- 
and these are fully and comprehen- 


sively covered in Mr. Shamel’s new book. As editor 
of the Orange Judd Farmer, Mr: Shamel has unequaled opportunities for 
observation and is keenly alive to everything that has to do witli this very 


important subject. 


ciples that have to do with the raising of live stock for profit. 


Incorporated in this book are many of the basic prin- 


He tells 


how the New England and North Atlantic States are just awakening to 


the realization of the enormous field before them. 


He warns the west 


where there are numerous evidences of waning productivity. 
Profitable Stock Raising covers the principles of breeding and feeding 


for both fat stock and dairying type. 


hothouse lambs, the swine industry and the horse market. 


It tells of sheep and mutton raising, 
Finally he tells 


of the preparation of stock for the market and how to prepare it so that it 


will bring a high market ~price. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth 


This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely 
bound in green vellum cloth, library style, 


ky tin inches, gioet 00 fine paper from clean, new type, and is beautifully illustrated, both in the text 
and with half-tone 


inserts on heavy coated paper. 


It is given with a subscription—not sold—and this 


edition was prepared especially for our subscribers. It surpasses anything that has ever been put out in 


connection with a subscription offer, and is a credit to any library. 


The segular edition sells for $1.50 


Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber. 


i Ctr ot senpels my Sy eg a he ik Sy: 


ee ae oe oe tok = 
This beck is not sold alone 


b> wo Bg 


the book on the same terms. Wien ie ior) tas 


t of additional b 
cae cole, be hat in soanetiin Ui 


i cay be cunt to: ci ieset atavenice 


Sesived, Remit ‘by as The book and the 
costs but « trifle, and may soul as core 


or registered letter. A money 
Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





; worth 


| mutual betterment of self, 


ceives the 
efforts of the fancier, who 











| fresh water is admitted. - B 


| basins,,all on a level, 
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Value of Trap Nests 


Trap nests eliminate drones with 


| accuracy from any flock of hens, but 


their usage on all farms is not feas- 
ible, because of the time required for 
liberating the fowls and recording re- 
sults; therefore, the farmer should 
avail himself of the fancier’s labor 


} just as he does of that of breeders of 


pure-bred, desirable animals of known 
for improving other stock. 

The farmer who purchases pure- 
bred fowls of a type and breed that 
adds dozens of eggs to the output of 
the farmyard fowls is doing so to the 
fancier and 
farmer re- 
painstaking 
has embod- 
ied in living examples his claim of in- 
creased productiveness; the fancier 
passes into wider circulation the prod- 
uct of thought and act, and practi- 
cally applied principles of selection 
and breeding in his chosen branch of 
animal husbandry. Thus the nation 
gains by increased diffusion of knowl- 
edge that which is advantageous, 
adaptable, remunerative. 

There is an untold amount of work 
in pedigree breeding of poultry, and, 
as a rule, the public does not seem to 
appreciate the cost of production. 
Consequently this branch of poultry 
husbandry will never be overdone, nor 


The 
of the 


national resources, 


benefit 


warm up to the point J. 
K* are shown the two out 
the shut-offs are opened. T 
off pipes should be connect 
drain or open ditch, and it 
ning constantly, will nev 
The summer outlet i: at K 

Little platforms, L, are 
neath the cups which ar: 
the corners of the pen. T) 
forms are raised above th: 
ficient to prevent the po 
any dirt being scratched 
fowls are obliged to jum 
them in order to drink,. T 
works adniirably, since it al 
vides. fresh, clean water, 
has been known to freeze j: 
of weather. 





Care of the Laying Flock 


C, A. CRAMPTON, JR, VER NT 

I use the colony s 
housing, and give eit 
range or large yards, 
my houses are 12 feet 
built on runners so they can 
about and used for growin 
laying hens, or breeding si 
the front or south side ar: 
windows and the door, 1 
dows are simply frames cov: 
cheese cloth and hinged at 1 
swing inside, In winter they 
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Satisfactory Water System for Poultry Pens 


will there be a surplus of such birds 
on the market, At the same time, ‘no 
one starting a poultry plant today for 
ege production can afford to buy any 
other fowls as a foundation stock; for 
he who buys stock of any breeder who 
has trap-nested for several years pays 
@ low figure for the work involved, 
and has the benefit of the breeder’s 
toil and years of. culling. 





Warm Water for Fowls 


Many people who have several pens 
of féwls will be glad to know of the 
following system of supplying warm 
water during the cold months, This 
Dilan is in operation on the poultry 
farm of E. T.. DeGraff in Montgom- 
ery county, N Y.. It Gonsists of a flow 
and return pipe connected with a 
main which supplies the whole sys- 


| tem 


ere the 
is the 
main shut-off which, when open, al- 
lows the system to drain pérfectly 
dry and thus prevent freezing. When 


At A is the inlet pipe, w: 


| Shut, however, the whole system fills 


up to the hight of the overflow shown 
at C at the frst basin. D show; a 
sevies of cast-iron, mortar-shaped 
which remain 
about two-thirds full when the sys- 
tem is in use. E is the flow pipe, 
with its 10 cups connected by T’s, and 
with a fall of 1 inch in 10 feet. F 
is the return pipe, with a similar flow. 
In its center at G is shown a flange 
union to. permit of cleaning out 


| should the pipg ever become clogged. 
| If desired, this pipe may be removed 
during the summer and the _ holes, 


plugged up so water can run through 


| constantly to the overflow at C. At 
| B-is a shut-off, which can be used 


in summer. 

At H is a riser of 1%-inch pipe, 
which should be about 20 inches long. 
This acts as heater and establishes 2 
circulation similar to that in hot v1- 
ter heaters used in dwellings and 
greenhouses. The brooder lamp is 
shown at I. It should be kept burn- 
ing with a very small lamp directly 
under the riser, and all the pipes 
should be inclosed in a box in the 
corner to act as a platform for the 
first cup, This will keep the pipe 


this winter, 


at night and opened in th: 
according to the weather 

one is kept open except in 
blustering weather. On b1 
without south wind, all t 
dows and the door are thro 
No wire is kept over the win 
hens can fly into the yard at 
ground immediately in fro: 
house is frequently littered 

to induce the hens to com: 
open air and still keep war by e& 
ercise. 

Each house accommodates ~ birds 
through the winter. In son uses, 
for these 25 hens, I use th: males, 
letting only one run at a and 
changing daily, In other ho. I put 
a wire partition and keep <ight fe 
males and one male on each 

I am trying another type 
built 9x15, wit! double 
pitched roof. There are tw indows 
and a door on the south or le end 
and one window on the east side. In) 
winter I intend to keep space 
above the eaves filled with straw. Il 
each gable there is a door which cal 
be opened according to the weather 
In summer I shall remove the stra# 
to give more air space and t lessel 
the danger of lice, I think this wil 
make a very good house, but have tq 
tried it out yet. 

My houses are double 
tarred paper between. I thini 
good matched ‘boarding 11): 
tarred paper would De sulli 
ever. ~I have one such hous 
far as warmth goes, Can se< 
ence, The boards must 
and well seasoned, or the) 
and leave cracks. 

There are no floors in thes 
I put several inches of gra 
earth and cover with a dee! 
chaff, straw, leaves or shavin: fl 
no dropping boards, but an 
droppings to fall into the litter. - 
mixing with the dry grave! : — 
these droppings dry out = 
very little odor or filth. Th¢ al 
renewed as often as it becomes 
Nests, hoppers and wate! ell 
are placed on shelves 50 "7 
have the full floor jspace. 

; System of Feeding 

As to teed, I keep dry mash ” 4 
the heng all the time, and siv" 
grains jm the litter in the «'\ 


houses 


a with 
that 
with 
t how- 
and, $0 
differ- 
arrow 
shrink 


boa! 


houses 
on the 
ter of 

g | use 


re fore 
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sometimes im the forenoon also, 
{ aim to keep the hens scratching as 
much as possible. A basket of chaff 
js often thrown in for them to pick 
over. From this they get valuable feed 
well as exercise. Sometimes a very 
ight feed of warm mash {boiled po- 
ito parings, table 1-fuse, etc, thick- 
ened with dry mash) is fed at noon. 
} do not feed this in the morning be- 
cause 1 want the hens to scratch and 
get their blood tingling the first thing 
when they get off the roost, I do not 
the smash at night because the 
or eracked grains are slower in 





and 





as 







With feed 








a Sigeeting, and I think sustain the 
bodily warmth better through the 
jong night. With this treatment I have 
a had pullets that paid me over $1 profit 
ofl 2 bird during the three winter months. 
r suis - = 
nd Corn Colors Egg Yolks 
~ At the Maryland experiment station 
oa 12) single Comb White Leghorn fowls 
nes which had been prorated into three 
1 nd jots of 40 each, according to their ori- 
; gin, age, size, ete, were housed and 
eared for alike except that one pen 
(No 2) received its whdéle grain in 
ck the form of corn, ‘another (No 4) in 
the f 1 of wheat, and the third (No 
5) received a mixture of corm and 
whe Each had a nutritive ratio of 
tre approximately 1:41. The rations 
' were us follows: - ~ 
uated ations Fed Various Plocks 
10Vee QUANTITIES BY WEIGHT 
hick Fee Pen2 Pen3  Pené 
On Corn ...ceses Phere — 4% 
threg Bran ..-«+seee8 6 6 , & 
: Glu meak 4 — 2 
bbe Be: rap 2 2 
with Wheat ..c0sds- — 9 4% 
Wh meal _ 4 2 


sad 4i1l1 pens were allowed free access 
to narrow yards, which furnished a 
i very limited amount of green stuff. 
} All re alike so far as the amount 
of reen food furnished was con- 
cernec. 
Preceding this test the corn used 
in the rations of pens No 2 and 5 was 
yellow whole corn. All the eggs laid 
by t! pens on March 23, 24 and 25, 
1911 ere saved. The date, pen num- 
ber d hen number were marked on 





the os, and only one from each 
he d in comparison; 31, 32 and 
36 eR were obtained from pens 2, 


and respectively. 
On May 3, all the eggs were boiled, 
half and placed in parallel rows 





omparison. In ¢@very instance the 
10st eges from pen No 2. {corn fed lot) 
ays, showed a yolk avith a deep yellow 
vin- color. Every egg from pen No 5 
pea, (corn and wheat fed lot) had a yolk 
and of good yellow color. With but 
The thr exceptions the. eggs from the 
the wh fed lot (No 4) had a yoik of 
haff a pale yellow color. These three 
the exceptions can prebably be accounted 
ek: f some of the hens getting green 
- fees rom the yards, . 
seed Second Test—White Corn 
ales, The same pens were wsed and they 
and were cared for in the same. manner 
I put as before, except that for five weeks 
fe- Previous to making the comparison 
pen No 2 (corn fed) reeeived white 
house corn as its whole grain. Pen N 5 
louble. still received yellow corn and wheat 
ndows and pen No 4 received wheat. 
end On September 13, 1911, eight eggs 
In fro ich pen were boiled and cut in 
space half in the same manner as in the 
In previous test. When compared they 
h call Were as follows: 
th 
— ents from Feeding White Corn 
- en G Colo 
eae No 7 Grate r of yolk 
oi 3 Vhite corn Very pale 
* reat Very pale 
a Yellow corn 
with - and wheat Good yellow 
that ; The results were so conclusive 
with that was thought unnecessary to 
how- use more eggs. Prof R. H. Waite,- who 
nd, 90 conincted the test, draws conclusions 
differ- ina Maryland experiment station bul- 
rrow let follows: 
irink ‘cliow corn, when fed te hens in 
, tho proportion of nine parts corn to 
ses 12 parts mash, gives a very deep yel- 
the 205 lor to the yolk of the resulting’ 
r of eses. Yellow corn, when fed to hens 
use in the proportion of 4% parts corn to 
the 16% parts of other feeds, gives a no- 
By ticeable yellow tint to the resulting 
haf,9 ©es. Wheat, when fed.in the same 
ake Proportions as above, does not give 
r F any yellow color to the eggs. White 
— wy is not better than wheat so far 


nishing a tint to the yolk of 


sulting eggs is concerned: 
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8 “For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
ertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those whe till ity? 
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: Help ihe Hn Lay in 


W. E. VAPLON, COLORADO 


This is the season of egg storage. 
Feeding for eggs is on the prograni, 
and still eggs come slowly. Perhaps 
a consideration of hen health would 
be a good thing at this time. Health 
goes with a clean body, within as well 
as without. To have a ciean body 
outside means a clean house, clean 
floor, clean litter and clean roosts. 
For mites, a good soaking is a fine 
thing. If your hens have lice, give 
them a good dose of powder, gun- 
powder if they are very‘sick. Other- 
wise, lice powder. 

For a clean body inside give a va- 
riety of cooked vegetables for the 
noon mash. With this mix thorough- 
ly bran, fine corn chop, a little oil 
meal, an@ season with salt. Use the 
proportions you find they like. Do 
not give them’ more than they will 
eat quickly. In the morning give 
them only a little small grain and 
plenty of exercise, and they will jump 
for the mash at noon. At night give 
them lots of corn. Always give them 
plenty of fresh .air, clean, fresh water, 
and milk if possible. 





A Poultry Catching Hook—Instead 
of chasing fowls when needed for ex- 
amination or anything else, every 
poultryman siould 
employ «catching 
hooks. These devices 
save considerable 
time and prevent 
much of the fright 
and injury which 
usually occur when 
fowls are chased. 
The one used by the 
New York experi- 
ment station at Itha- 
ea and described in 
bulletin 284 is an im- 
provement on the 
common style. It 
differs from the com- 
mon one, first be- 
cause the wire is so 

POULTRY HOOK fortified and braced 
that it remains practically rigid, and 
second, the hook end is so bent that 
it permits the shank of the fowl to 
be easily caught and effectively held 
without injury, owing to the aperture 
entrance which prevents the shank 
from being easily withdrawn, and the 
large aperture, which gives freedom 
of action, while the shank is held. 
The shank, however, is easily re- 
leased by the attendant. The hook is 
made from a broom handle and a 6- 
foot piece of No 10 steel wire, which 
can be easily bent into the proper 
shape. The wire is_less conspicuous 
than the wooden end, which attracts 
the fowl’s attention while the hook 
catches the saank. - The fowl is then 
gently drawn from the flock and the 
foot released. ——-———— 

Cheap Poultry Coop—tThirty cents 
for--material for coop 6x6 with yard 
6x18? The coop was 7 feet high in 
front, facing southeast, 3% feet -op- 
posite. The frame and covering of 
lumber were made of an old picket 
fence. given me for removing, The 
shingle was assorted from those re- 
moved from a barn and laid 4 inches 
to the weather instead of 5. The tin 
with which I covered the back and 
sides came from an old railroad 
bridge some 30 years ago and was 
Placed upon our barn. It is still in 
very good health, and probably will 
not °%ed 4 physician as soon as some 
on the market today. The nails rust- 
ed and it was removed, to be replaced 
by other covering. For siding it: - 
swers nicely. No posts were used for 
the yard,. Some plank. taken from a 
bridge were used. for about 2 feet in 
hight around the yard. Pickets were 
nailed to these, leaving about 1% 
inches space between. The doors 
leading into the yard and the coop 
were made of-grocery boxes. The i- 
inch mesh netting, 2 feet wide, I had 
on hand, old, t6 be sure, but I paint- 
ed it, and: figure that it will last quite 
a while, as it is under cover most of 
the time. The lock for the chicken 
coop dor, hinges and nails did not 
cost me over 30 cents. I did the work 
myself in spare moments when time 
wasn’t very valuable. Not a_ bad 
showing for economy, eh?—{P. B. 


The Rice Output for 1911 amounted 
to a. little over 1,000,000,000 pounds, 
and the value is about $15,400,000. This 
cutput. has been exceeded twice in the 











United & » but is still a little over 
6% nbove a five years’<average.. 
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Digging asphalt from Trinidad Lake for Genasco 


The guide to good roofing 
Look for the hemisphere trade- 


on every roll of roofing. 
That’s the way to be sure you get 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake- Asphalt Roof 


And this trademark is your guide to 
the Kant-leak Kleet—the watertight 
seam-fastener that does away with 
cement and prevents nail-leaks. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco guaran- 
teed roofi with Kant-leak Kleets 
packed in roll. Write for samples 


and the Good Roof Guide Book. 
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Orange Judd 


Ashland Bldg., 215 4th 
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DISEASES OF SWINE 


BY DR. BR. A. CRAIG, 

Professor of Veterimary Medicine at 
University. 

A concise, practical 








With the discuss on each disease are given its 
causes, symp and means of preven- 
tion. Every part of beok impresses the seader 
with the fact that writer is ané 
practically familiar with all the deta upon 
which he treats. AD and strictly scies- 


terms are avoided, so far as feasible, thy 
making the at once a e the practical 
stock riser as well as to and student. 
Tilustrated. {7 pages. Cloth..... Tt 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bildg., 315 4th Ave.. Mew York. 





Always Mention 


This Journal 


In writing any of our adver- 
tisers. You will get a very 
quick reply if you do. 





Make Your Wants Known to 
Those Who Can Satisfy Them 


UNDREDS of our readers have made use of the Farmers’ 
Exchange columns of the American Agriculturist with much 
profit to themselves when they have had anything to sell or 

buy or exchange in the line of real estate, breeding animals, seeds, nur- 
sery stock, eggs and poultry, machinery, implements or other commod- 
ities, or when they were in need of work or required help of any kind. 


This department is for the convenience and benefit of our subscrib- 
ers. It was brought about by the number of our readers who have 


written us along this subject at 


frequent intervals for some time. 


It has proven a very simple, cheap, easy and effective way. of finding 
a quick market for anything and everything that any farmer or other 
person may wish to éell, buy or exchange. The advertisements are 
eagerly read each week by thousands of farm families. 


You can tell your story at a very low cost; the rate is but 6 cents per 


word per insertion. 


Simply write a brief, attractive description of 


your wants so worded as to interest the greatest-number of people. 


The name and address.is counted as part of the advertisement. 


Each 


initial or a number counts as one word. Cash must accompany each 


order. 


Remit by postal or express money order or by check. Cur- 


rency and stamps should be sent by registered mail. 


No Black-Faced type or display of any kind is allowed, thus mak- 


ing even a small advertisement as noticeable as a larger one. 


Usually 


a short advertisement briefly worded is as effective as a larger one that 


would cost more: 


Everybody reads the Farmers’ Exchange Depart- 


ment, so that your advertisement is bound to be effective, whether it 


is little or big. 


If you use this department to bring your wants to the 


attention of our readers, surely you will find someone who can satisfy 
them, and it costs so little to make your wants known. 


. . 





——= 





Use this order blank and send it with the copy for your ad. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth. Ave., New York City 


Date...... 





for which insert my............ word 


advertisement, as written on the sheet attached, under the proper heading in yoar 
Farmer's Exchange Department of the American Agriculturist, same to appear for 
_non-eeves---Weeks, starting with the first possible issue. ? 





Name 
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Get Our ok It 
describes and illustrates 
the different styles and 
will help you pick out the 
very saw you need. As we 
manufacture an extensive 
Wim line of saws, you cannot 
f choose without this book- 
let. Write now. 


APPLETON MFG. CO. 
Est. 652Fargo Suroet m, 
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INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 








| The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT AND TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 


























along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 
RAILROAD | 


in Viegs North and South Carolina, 
G , Alabama and Florida, write to 


ILBUR McCOY 
ae hat tor Pioride, 
Georgia, 
Wille, Fla. 


E.N.CLARK, 
A.& 1. Agt. forVirginia 
and the Carolinas, 
Wilmington, N.C. 

















Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 


Ashland Bidg., 315 4th Ave., New York. 


By F, A. WAUGH 


A practical guide to the picking, storing, 
shipping and marketing of fruit. The prin- 
tiple subjects covered are the fruit market, 
fruit picking, sorting and packing, fruit 
storage, ting, i statistics of 
the fruit trade, fruit package laws, com- 
maission dealers and dealing, cold storage, 
etc, etc. 
afford 


| 
| 
| 





No progressive fruit grower can 
to be without this most valuable 
book. Illustrated. . 232 pages. 5x7 inches. 
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tn writing any of our ad- 
vertisers. You will geta 
very quick reply it youde 





FARM PERSONALS 


Ww. Gay 
n be added. ‘ace 
refunded and freight pai 
both ways if unsatisfactory. 
Send for catalogue, 
HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
6 Belleville, Pa. 





Give 

expense for fuel. Run on 
common coal oil, gasoline, 
distillate, or alcohol. Sim- 
plest—safest—most durable 
—easiesttostart—smooth- G@& 
estrunning. Ask about 

our 30 days’ f 
Genuine Free Trial 
Most liberal trial proposition 
ever made. Ifyou are not per- 
fectly satisfied, you pay noth- 
Our new 1912 model now 
Write for 
They 


ing. 
ready fer delivery. 
introductory prices. 
will surprise you, 


THE MIDDLEDITOH ENGINE COMPANY 








59 Meldrum Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 








The Ireland Straight-Line Drag 
Sawing Machine 


THs sawing rig fills a long felt 

want for sawing large timber. 
It is simple, durable and the most 
practical straight-line sawing rig on the market. 
We also make circular saw rigs, saw and shingle mills. 
Get our prices on canvas belting, they will surprise you. 

Write for full information and prices. 

IRELAND MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY, 





17 State Street, NORWICH, NEW YORK. 











ASY 


AW YOUR WOOD 


With a FOLDING SAWING MACHINE, 9 CORDS by ONE MAN in 
30 hours, Send for Free catalog No E3 showing low price 
and testimonials from thousands... First order secures agency. 


Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, I. 
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The 


Farmer’s 


Veterinarian 


By C. W. BURKEIT 
Alded by Fourteen Leading Veterinarians 


abounds in helpful suggestions and 


HIS book 
valuable information for the most successful 
treatment of ills and accidents and. disease 


troubles. 


A practical treatise on the diseases of 


A farm. stock, containing brief and popular advice on 
2 the nature, cause and treatment of disease, the com- 
mon ailments and the care and management of stock when sick. 


An idea of the subject matter will be had from a glance at the follow- 


contents. 


he first half of the book deals with the physiology of the different farm 
aniinals, telling how the animal body is formed, how to tell theage by 


ing, which shows briefly several of the topics included in the 
€ 


the teeth, and how to examine for soundness. 


The last half of the book 


deals with the diagnosis and treatment of disease, tells of medicines, their 


action, and how to treat wounds and 


make a post-mortem examination. 


It is profusely illustrated, containing a number of half-tone insert 


illustrations and a great many drawings picturing diseases, their symp- 
toms and familiar attitudes assumed by farm animals when affected with 
disease, and presents, for the first time, a plain, practical, satisfactory 
guide for farmers who are interested in the common diseases of the farm. 

This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth bound in green vellum cloth, library style, 


§x 7% inches, printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is beautifully illustr-:ed, both in the text 
and with half-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. It is given with a subscription—not sold—and this 
edition was prepared especially for our subscribers. It surpasses anything that has ever been put out in 
Connection with a subscription offer, and is a credit to any library. The regular edition sells for $1.50. 


Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber 


ne sends $1.00 in ent for his subscription to this Journal for th i 

igh ny ee gee may have the beck os the atone terms. tee this offer ie accepted, 
book premium can excep t iti ! 

satigtion. Thic beck is pot sald alone. and can only be hed in ee 


as stated. The book and the may be sent to different addresses if 
Se reat eget mee Beet eee ae cone ete A ose 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
$15 Fourth Ave. - - - - New York, N. Y. 





. Plants. Besides those marketeg 


H. B. Fullerton. of Long Island has 
an excellent method of selling fruits 
and vegetables -direct to consumers. 
He packs a variety of things in. what 
he calls the . “Long Island home 
hamper, which holds six four-quart 
baskets. When neatly packed with 
vegetables, all surrounded by paraffin 
paper, the appearance is such as .to 
take. the eye of the most critical 
housewife.. Mr Fullerton sends these 
hampers on order to city residents at 
$1.50 each, paid in advance. Vege- 
tables are packed as soon as possible 
after gathfring and shipped by .ex-” 
press to New York, thus supplying a 
demand for strictly fresh vegetables 
that is nowhere near filled in any of 
our large cities. He commenced by 
sending at first only a few hampers 
to acquaintances in New York, and 
now, without any advertising, save 
that of satisfied customers, he finds 
the demand at times greater than he 
can supply. 

Frequent Milkings Increase Milk Flow 

Near the end of the period of lac- 
tation it is best to dry a cow, so she 
may have a rest before freshening. 





American , Agricu!t 


2: 20-quart baskets = fron 
supplied a small! home tra 
saved 12 baskets for seed. A 
holds from 15 to 20 good-siz, 
Plant fruits, ‘so his yield a 
at least 10 to the hill, The 2 


urig 


t4 


kets were sent to the open ma; 


Chester, Pa, and sold on com: 
netting $71.35 for the lot. Th 
receipts from home-sales, sw. 
returns to about $75 for the 4: 
‘These returns are exceptio: 
they are needed sometimes 
these who grow eggplants“on 
scale the possibilities of the cy 
to teach the value of care an 
tion at the right time. 

Mr Guligowski spared neit} 
nor labor in producing th 
He made an ordinary hotb; 
mild heat, in place of a cold 
into- which plants were set a 
tance of 5 by 5 inches whe 
Planted from -the seedho 
careful watering and. venti! 
had them ready, dnd tra: 
them to the open field early 
The | first fruits were picked 
Plants were set 4% feet ap 
way in the field and were 
supplied with stable manure 


> hit 





Twice Champion at Empire State Fair 


Breeders of Cheshires claim for them.that they have -an advant 
white color which is more or less appreciated by eastern farmers. 


dition to this, they 


are a medium bacon type. 


careasses after they reach the weight of 75 pounds, and do not t 


become excessively fat. 
adapted to utilize dairy by-products. 


fine grain and firm. The boar pictured here was bred by 8S. G..Otis of 


They are hardy and active, and particular); 


The quality of the flesh and fa 


uga county, N Y, and is owned by New York agricultural college. 


All dairymen know this, and also that 
if the cow which has been milked 
twice a day is at that time milked 
once a day, in a short time ghe gives 
no more at that one milking than 
she formerly gave at each of the 
two milkings when milked twice a 
day. The cow is a creature of habit, 
and expects to be milked at a certain 
time. It is even believed she pre- 
pares for it by secreting milk. If she 
is not milked at regular times she 
does not get ready for it. The more 
frequent manipulation of her udder 
causes her to respond with a larger 
flow of milk, for we are now told 
that the cows manufacture milk in 
their udders or giands at the same 
time it is drawn, : 
Reasoning from the above facts he 
had observed in his experience with 
cows, E. H, Dollar, one of the most 
successful dairymen in northern New 
York, believed he could increase the 
flow of milk by more frequent milk- 
ings. A Holstein cow in full flow of 
milk andshitherto milked twice a 
day, was milked three times a day 
and the milk carefully weighed. Mr 
Dollar found in a few days an in- 
crease of 25% in the quantity. He 
therefore experimented with _ more 
cows with equally good results. He 
also found it paid him better to milk 
cows giving large quantities of milk 
three times a day than those giving 
smaller quantities. So he has~now 
settled on the practice of milking 
three times a day all cows that give 
40 pounds or mofe milk a day, and 
thinks Ye receives good r.turns for 
it, counting the cost of labor in his 
large herd of 50 pure-bred Holsteins. 
There may be still other compensa- 
tions that may result from the: prac- 
tice, such as increasing the milking 
capacity of the herd, etc. : 


Big Yield of Eggplants 

be satisfied with. one. large 
eggplant to the hill? Michael Guli- 
gowski, a small scale Gloucester 
county trucker, this year marketed 


Why 


‘thumberland county, 


tilizer was used. Thorough 
tion was given, poison used fr 
ly for bugs, and fruits picked 
as they reached marketable s 
this made work, but Mr Gu 
considers himself fully repaid 


“Farmer Who Favors 


James’ McPherson of Co 
Venango county, is not. afra 
wild game will become 
his neighborhood, Lor is he 
to the overrunning of his 
hunters. On the other hand 
extending a hearty welcom¢ 
hunting parties that visit his 
He occasionally goes with th 
the woodland forming part 
possessions, to point out .th 


haunts of game, and does this 


out any fear that.a careless o 
sighted hunter will pepper hil 
shot. He recently -sent out 


inviting hunters to visit his far: 


ing the open season for rabb 
quail, and do all the 
pleased. To each notice was 
statement that hunters would 
come at his table; that they ca 
and eat with him at any 
sound of the dinner bell to 
cient notice of the meal] bein: 
and that they would be heart 
come. The assurance was al 
that the meal would be a 
one, with not a cent to pay. 


Chestnuts -and Alfalfa - Secd 


C, K, Sober, the Paragon 
king of América, whose man 
sands of trees are located 
Pa, wil 
about 300 bushels of the 
and largest Paragon 
spring, to produce seedlings. 
young trees under, his care sr 
idly, reaching a hight of 5 f 
more in three years.) A tre: 
from a chestnut planted- thr‘ 


ago ‘bore a large bur jfilled with 


this fall, proving the’ prolific 
ter of this variety. Mr Sob: r 
growing some of the finest 3!! 


They make good bt 


ext! 


chestnuts 


Hunter 


hunting 


plant 
icest 
next 
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January 27, 1912 
me state. “At the suggestion of Dr 
’ Haven Metcalf, plant pathologist -of 
e national’ department. of agricul- 
gure, it was permited to ripen jts seed, 
with the result that Mr Sober now 
six bushels of the best alfalfa 
that can be. secured anywhere, 


1 
ane seed sown in Pennsylvania almost 
githout exception is brought here 
from far distant, lures 





Live Stock Gestation Table 





Several have requested information 


es periods that cows, mares and ewes 
gan from time of breeding to par- 
taritio n. This paper prints this 
yaluable table, which will prove con- 
genient to all.. Cut it out and paste 
fm your live stock ledger, or some 
plac: where it will not get lost. The 
table is self-explanatory; time of serv- 
fee is in column at left and time ani- 
mal ll be due is directly opposite 
gnder coluinn headed for the animal 
In question, For example, if a cow, 


is bred March 12 she will.be due De- 
If a sow is bred Febru- 


gem be! 19. 
due June’ 3, and 


she will be 





The Hampshire is a rugged, 


Why Hempshire § Sheep Excel 

An enthusiastic sheep breeder is 
Ernest Hilton of Franklin county, Me. 
His sheep are always seen at the large 
Maine fairs. At the recent annual 
meeting of the Maine live stock 
breeders’ association he gave the fol- 
lowing pointers on the Hampshire 
breed : 


I had grade Shropshires and grade 


Oxfords on my farm at ong time, but 
was not wholly satisfied with results 
and went out of the-sheep business 
entirely. Later, hearing of a bunch 
of grade Hampshires in the little 
town of Wilton, and having long ad- 
mired a flock of pure-breds kept by 
one of my neighbors, I drove over one 
day, returning home thé following 
day with 16 as fine grade sheep as 
one could wish to see, and from that 
time on the Hampshire has been the 
sheep par excellence for me. 

After-a year or two I invested in 
Some pure-breds and gradually dis- 
posed of my grades, and my flock now 
consists wholly of registered animals. 
healthy 











ary 12 she F ; : al . &heep. I have had but few losses from 
go 0! If exact date of mse ng oe my fiock caused by sickness, and 
not 1 ontioay in 0% ae angel —_ never have the dogs—the arch enemy 
gearest one to : sae made accord=- of the Maine sheep breeder—molest- 
ing! a you. " ~ & mare ed my flock. The Hampshire is a 
January », =e gy sa ’ ai rege peaceable sheep, running contentedly 
fee omg ~ cen lary 4, which * all summer in a pasture where there 
two days earlier, So your mare iS ji, g reasonable amount of feed, and 
@ue to foal two days later, or De- yay keep in good flesh. 
gember ©. . 

A Convenient Gestation Table eRe Wool Consideration 

4 : 
rims of . ool is a good adjunct-to a sheep. 
ome Ee Fg Ey aS he = admire it in the proper pince. 
Jan 1 Oct 19 Apr 22 Dec 6 May 30 t adds to beauty and utility, but the 
Jan 8 Oct 17 Apr 29 Dec 13 June 6. attempt to cover with wool the paris 
Jen 15 Oct 24 May 6 Dec 20 June 3 of the body that the Almighy never 
' : ye 7 3 2 
= 22 Oot yy a4 vee *; \ prem intended’ to grow wo6l will mean a 
> Naw Mav 27 > 2 fice in bone and constitution. Let 
Feb Nov 14 May 27 Jan 10 July 4 sacri 
) Nov 21. June 3 Jan 17 July 11 us not sacrifice mutton to wool. 
Feb Nov 28 Junel0 Jan 24 July 18 The animal does not oxizt that can 
Ved 2 Dee 6 Junei7 Jan 31 July 25 2 
Mar Dec 12 June24 Feb 7 Aug 1 S8row a superior mutton carcass and 
sc 18 July 1 Feb 14 Au 8 at th me-ti ] e % 
Mar 19 Det 26 July 8 Feb 21 Aug 15 thre dstce eet ee 
Mar 2¢ Jan 2 July15 Feb 28 Aug22 Jia, of this statement i ually t 
Apr 2 Jan 9 July22 Mar 7 Aug 29 ya pgs ee Soe. Se 
‘apr 9 Jan 16 July 29 Mar 14 Sept 5 Grow what wool you ean without sac- 
Apr 16 Jan 23° Aug 5. Mar 21 -Septi12, rifice of:the very best mutten quality, 
Apr 23 Jan 30 Augi2 Mar 28 Septi9 but leave the development of the ab- 
Apr 30 Feb’ 6 Augi9 Apr 4 Sept2¢ -ormal fleece tg. the man who is in 
May 7 Feb 13 Aug26 Apr il Oct 38 $ 
4 Feb 20 Sept 2 Apr 18 Oct 10 the wool busine + 

hans 21 Feb 27 Sept 9 Ae 26 peed 4 Nor would 1 iave anyone under- 
—, 1 Mere Beers 4 May 9 Oct 3; Stand the Mampshire is not a good 
June11 Mar 20 Sept 30 May 16 Nov 7 wool producer. A well-kept flock will 
June 18 Mar 27 Oct 7 May 23 Nov 14 average to shear a 10-pound fleece 
June25 Apr @ Oct i4 May 30 Nov 21 .20n of firm medium wool of the best 
July 2 Apr 10 Oct 21 June 6 Nov 28 lity. The d a for the b i 
Yaly 9 Apr 17 Oct 28 Jume13 Dec 5 qualty. e deman or the bree 
July 16 Apr 24 Nov 4 June20 Dec 12 in this country is greater than the 
Jaly 23 May 1 Nov 11 June27 Dec 19 gupply. 
July 30 May 8 Novis July 4 Dec 26 
Aug 6 May 156 Nov 25 July i Jan s La 
Augi3 May 22 Dec 2 July 18 Jan ‘$ ; 4 
Aug20 May 29 Dec 9 July 25 Jan 16 Milkmen Elect New Officers 
Aug27 June 56 Dec 16 Aug } Le 23 
Bept 3 Junei2 Dec 23 Aug an 30 There was an unusually interesting 
Sept i0 June19 Dec 30 Augi5 Feb 6 ‘ Sak 
Sept 17 June26. Jan 6 Aug22 Feb 13 Meeting of New England milk produc- 
Sept 24 July 3 Jan 13 Aug29 Feb 20 ers at Boston iast week when the an- 
Oct 1 July10 Jan 20 Sept 5 Feb ‘27 nual session of the Boston co-operative 
Oct 8 July 17 Jan 27 Sept 12 Mar 6 milk producers’ company occurred. 
4 15 July + ag 10 Sent 2 _— . Old _ officers, many of whom have 
Oct 29 Aug 7 Feb 17 Oct 3 Mar 27 Served 10 years or more, requested 
td 5 Asse Feb 24 Oct 10 Py od F, to be relieved; and new ones were 
ov 12 Aug 21 Mar 3 Oct 17 pr . ¢ ; 
Wor i9 Aug 28 Mar 10 Oct 24 Apr 17 elected. Of the 13 directors, nine are 
Mov 26 Sept 4 Mar i7 Oct 31 Apr 24 mew, and the president, clerk, vice- 
Dee 3 Septil.Mar 24 Nov 7 May 1 presidents and treasurer are all new 
~ i0 Septi8 Mar3i Nov i4 May 8 men. 
Det i Ont 3 AD id Nov 28 May 22. Et Will ‘be recalled this is the or- 
Dec 31 Oct § Apr 21 Dec 5 May 29 ganization the federal government 
SS ioe er — 
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Three That Are Hard to Beat 


i -Un the left is Mr J. J. Cridlan of London, 
© judged fat cattle at the 1911 International. 


England, a cattle expert 
On the right is W. E. 


inner, president of the Interpational live stock exposition. - 








“ANIMAL ‘nu: B 


_ indigtea fast fall for. alleged ‘viola- 
tion of the Sherman law in combin- 
ing in restraint of trade.- The trial of 
Clerk Hunter has not yet come off, 
but the association has.continued ‘to 
do Busiriess and even threatened, on 
the heels of the indictment, to <all 
a milk strike if a—living price for 
milk was not. givens The courage 
displayed by these New England milk 
producers has “commandéd the ad- 
miration of thousands. . 

An important departure was dis- 
cussed and finally veted at the ses- 
sion, Prof J. W. Sanborn, who is one 
of the largest milk producers in New 
England, and who at one time was 
president of a western agricultural 
college, led the forces, He explained 
how foolish it is for milk producers 
who are doing business that runs into 
millions anuailly, and who have tens 
of millions of capital tied up in the 
business, to expect they can get best 
results with little funds and a man- 
ager only part of the time. He urged 
an expert, a diplomat, an organizer, 
all im one, commanding a good sal- 
ary, Who would have an office in Bos- 
ton, maké a special’study of-the entire 


business and devote all ‘this ~ ser- 
vice to the cause. This was finally 
voted, and the new board of direc- 


tors is looking. for the right man. 

The treasurer’s report showed the 
organization nearly $1000 in debt, but 
the new directors will map out a plan 
to finance the company more liberally 
than ever before. The great trouble 
has been to get all farmers to do 
their duty. Something like 5000 ship 
to Boston, and only $1 from each 
would give a good working capital. 
As it is, probably less than $2000 have 
been raised annually. , 





Women Helping on the Farm 


CYRUS T. FOX, PENNSYLVANIA 





Miss Dessie M. Hollinger has taken 
charge of the management of the 
dairy of the Hollinger stock farm in 
Franklin county, Pa. One of the larg- 
est and finest herds of Holstein cattle 
in. southern Pennsylvania is in her 
charge, and everything in regard to 
feeding “atf@eleaniliness is under her 
personal supervision, A visit to the 
stables will show what strict atten- 
tion and care will accomplish, Man- 
gers and floors have been goncreted, 
the drainage is first class, and the 
cows are in steel stalls provided with 
steel stanchions. Everything . has 
been done that could be in the ‘way 
of convenience and excellent sanitary 
conditions. The cows are young, and 
were tuberculin-tested before reach- 
ing the farm. 

Mrs ‘Jacob Zeger of Dickeys Sta- 
tion, in Franklin.county, was success- 
ful in raising turkeys this year. The 
season was favorable, and at the close 
she found herself in possession of a 
flock worth, at prevailing prices, a 
good. deal of money. Dr _ Irvine, 
president of Mercersburg college, suc- 


ceeded in getting 48 of them. This 
bunch weighed 622 pounds, and 17 


cents a pound was paid, thus netting 
Mrs Zeger $105.77. The turkeys had 
cost her very little trouble, as they 
roamed the fields and adjacent wood- 
land and picked their own living. 
The price obtained, therefore, was 
nearly clear profit. 

Besides doing her own household 
work, Mrs John D. Freeman of Frush 


Valley in Berks county, has a fruit 
farm under her personal charge. 
Her methods are up-to-date. The re- 


sults nave been excellent, and her in- 
dustry has been an incentive to her 
neighbors to take better care of their 
trees. In addition to her fruit-grow- 
ing operations Mrs Freeman conducts 
a small, general store. 

A @airy farm of considerable size 
is operated by Mrs Charles Medlar of 
near Crosskeys, six miles north of 
Reading. Large gardens and truck 
patches are also cultivated. She at- 
tends one of the markets in Reading 
twice a week, to do which she is com- 
pelled to start from home at 3 a m, 
as the market opens at 5 o'clock. 


-Being a widow, with none of her 


children at home, she is compelled 
to depend upon hired help. Her 
marketing is done without any as- 
sistance. 

Women in a farm school near Jar- 
rettown, in Montgomery county, have 
proved themselves good farmers. 
Tracts of land cultivated by them, 
and well fertilized, yielded splendid 
returns this year. Attention will now 
be given to the poultry business, in 
which the students purpose engaging 
extensivély, Suitable buildings are 
being erected. : 

Some German women who were 
employed.on a farm near Lansdale, 
in Montgomery county, to husk corn, 
proved themselves altogether too vig- 
orous. Being paid by the shock they 
not only husked until the shades of 
night had fallen on a Saturday, when 
others were enjoying a half holiday, 
but the farmer when he awoke on 
Sunday morning was greatly aston- 
ished to find the women in the field, 
still at work, 























Applying Wail Board to Studding 
Send for Free Book and Big Free Sample 
ISHOPRIC WALL BOARD comes 
B to you in sheets 4x4 feet, all ready 
4 ty on studs. Any map can 


Bulla t tight t through the winter and save 
@ month’s time. Ready at once for pa- 
per, paint or burlap. Makes handsomest 
walls, ceilings and partitions in rest- 
dences or cottages. Ceil attic or cellar. 
Proof against cold, wind, dampness, rats 


or other vermin. 
WALL BOARD 
Better Than Plaster and Costs Less 
Bishopric Wall Board is asphalt mas- 
tic (toughened asphalt in which kiln-dried 
dressed lath areimbedded). Surfaced with 
strong, well-sized cardboard, Lath is the 
only thing that makes wall board rigid 
and keeps it flat. Bishopric Wall Board 
is the only wall board made with lath. 
Sheathing Saves 75 Per Cent 
of the cost of application and Is far bet- 
ter. No knot holes, no cracks. Made 
of the same materials as Bishopric Wall 
Board. Ideal binder for cement and 
stucco. 
Makes rat-proof, bug-proof, moilsture- 
o— bins Speenensens barns, stables, 


buildings 
of all Board.—E ach 
crate contains 16 wo ot 4x4 feet, making 
a total of 256 square feet, Price 40 
per crate of 256 square feet, or $2.50 per 
6 nore of Pequare feet, f.0. b.Cincinnatl. 









crate contains 16 sheets, 4x4 feet, “making 
a total of 256 square feet. Price, 8: 00 per 
crate of 256 square feet, or §2.35 per square 
of 100 square feet, f. o. b. Cincinnati. 
Witte G Us—We Will Tell You 
Much You Need 
Tell us = ya width and potas fl 






the rooms you want to use it in and we 

will igure cost. Address 

The Mastic Wall Board and Coin the | 
110 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, 














BROWN 
because 


CES will 
heavier wirce an cutter fickes 


EsraPactrecttace = 


in Prices, 13c Per Rod 
getivered a -y your railway ptasien. | 
on catalog and free sample for test. 


Dept. 51 














@-inch Poultry Fence 2 

per rod. Special Wire $1.40 per 80-rod op 

SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 

ON 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

ur big free Ca contains fence 

—SS5 knew. rite for it today. It's 
Coiteo Sprina Fence Co. Bex 10 Winoues 



















Never sage or 


Secure Free Catalog. 
Republic Fence é Ga 
ms? 212 R. St. North Chicago, Lil. 








combines beauty and utility. 
. Lf 














eaaw on 4 
ifeima) the dealers pro 
and 


aT yy All wires are heavi 
80 rod spov! of Ideal ga 





Poultry Fence at os 


11% CENTS A ROD UP. 
galvanized 


100 different styles and heights of fencing 
Box 203 KITSELMAN BROS. MUNCIE, ING, 








American Fruit Culturist 
BY JOHN J. THOMAS, 
Containing practical directions for ‘A 
and culture of all the fruits adapted to 
Btates. — 


enlarged edition by Wm. H. 8. Wood. This new 
edition makes the work practically almest a new 
con everything pertaining to large 


ca 
ted by nearly 800 


Hebe scssccdcssee eccccvevece seco 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Bldg. 315 4th Ave., New York, 


thoroughly revised h - greatly 
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SCIENTIFIC SWEEP MILL 
| ted ponte, Goalie act- 
ingow has more capacity and 

‘ao be better work ¢ than any other 
two-horse ; 

TURNS CORN 

TO DOLLARS 


Send catalog, 
yas savee BROS. CO., Bex 40! Spemereio, Garo 


DIRIGO SILOS 


are better and more durable than other 
silos because we use higher grade lum- 
ber, because they are of superior design 

and we furnish a genuine wood pre- 
servative. They cost less because we 
sell direct and save you pout profits. 
Special discount for ear 

Post card will bring te information. 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO. 
Auburn, Maine 














New York Buys 
15 Unadilla Silos 


L. vestigate and you will reach the 
same conclusion as the New York 
Legislators who bought 16 Una- 
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order 
UNADILLA SILO CO.,Box B, Unadilla, N.Y. 





BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY - SAVING 


=: Gimplest operated the 
Atjaub utoati keep boys ina oen 
‘Tas Lrememaroxst Bu0 Co., 112 Maw 


he ed 
Rag) atone gi 
TAcensed under Harder Patent No. 627752 
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‘DAIRYING IN NORTHERN EUROPE 


HOW DENMARK HANDLES MILK 


Interesting and Suggestive Methods of Giving Consumers Sanitary 
Milk—Novel Plan for Baby’s Milk—Buying Liquor to Get 
Milk—What It Costs—Would It Work Here 


in Denmark of the Co- 
penhagen milk supply company is a 
model of usefulness, and is sugges- 
tive of what might be dqne in Amer- 
ica. Many years ago milk conditions 
in that city were vile, most of the 
dairies being conducted in connection 
with large distillery plants. Usually 
the liquor dealers had large numbers 
of cows, kept in dirty stables, in 
all manner of filth, animals being fed 
the by-product of the breweries. 
Milk was preserved with injurious 
agents. The poorer a patron of a 
saloon was, the poorer milk he re- 
ceived, 

Out of such 


The work 


conditions has grown 


| one of the finest milk supplie® in the 
| world, and the 


eredit must largely go 





_ Daily Milk Supply for Baby 


to G. Busck. of Copenhagen, a large 
importer of butter. The story is. told 
that a workman came to his factory 
one morning much depressed, and in 
response to what the trouble. was, 
told. Mr Busck he had a very sick 
child at home, and was confident it 
eould be saved if milk tould-be pro- 
cured for it, However, when he tried 
to get it from the milkman in his 
district, he was refused on the ground 
that he was not a patron of the 
saloon, 

That settled it, for then and there 
began a movement, later assisted by 
other public-spirited citizens, direct- 
ed by Mr Busck, that provides whole- 
some milk at reasonable prices. Pure 
milk from healthy cows was taken 
as a slogan, and operations started in 
a cellar have since grown to an in- 
dustry capitalized at over $100,000, 
and employing better than 150 people. 

The company owns no cows, but ar- 
ranges with selected farms to pro- 
duce a desirable product under strict 
rules established by the company. 
Mr Busck favored American Ag- 
riculturist with illustrations and 2 
brief description of some of the de- 
tails, from which the accompanying 
sketch is taken. 


Strict Methods of Sanitation 


More care is observed in the sani- 
tary measures than even Boston 
health officials urge. Mr Busck does 
not believe in pasteurizing. ‘He who 
pasteurizes, good milk is a- fool; he 
who pasteurizes bad. milk is a rogue. 
The success-of the Copenhagen milk 
supply company has shown thdt-pas- 
teurization is an unnecessary evil. 
Ordinary: sour milk can be detected 
by its taste, but pasteurized will go 
rotten without advertising the fact in 
this way.”’ 

It is interesting to note some of 
the regulations that farmers observe 
who supply milk for this company, 
The farmer must arrange with the 
society in advance as to the nature 
of the food which he proposes to give 
cows: Carrots or beets may be given 
in the proportion of 36 liters (1% 
bushels) per cow, but only on condi- 
tion that they. are- mixed with at least 
five pounds corn and bran. Ali ref- 
use from distilleries is forbidden. The 
milk must be lowered immediately af- 
ter milking to 41 degrees in tempera- 
ture, and kept there fill it leaves the 
farm. 

A novel milk pail was invented by 
Mr Busek for farmers to use, and 
keep milk supply-4n especially good 
condition , fer jinfants,. By;means of 


-what does this cost? The Copenhagen 





this ‘the operator milks into an_ice- 
cold receptacle. A glance at the ac- 
companying illustration affords a | 
good idea of the device, It consists | 
of a cylindrical steel: pail, in the bot- 
tom of which is placed a pear-shaped 
copper receptacle, which, as the pte- | 
ture shows, is closed by means of a} 
flat lid on the bottom of the pail, 
which lid can be screwed off and on 
which lid can be screwed off and 
When the pail is to be used, it is 
turned upside down, the lid of the re- 
ceptacle taken off, and the opening 
filled with a mixture of oné part com- 
mon salt and three parts cracked ice 
or snow. The lid is then screwed on 
and the pail is ready for use. The 
ice and salt cause the milk as it. 
strikes into the pail to become cool, 
and the bacteria have less opportu- 
nity to form, as ordinarily encour- 
aged from cow heat ‘of the milk. 


How Baby's Milk Is Handied 


Similar precautions are followed 
until the milk is ready for the infantg. 
Here again another novel method is 
provided to protect the child’s food. 
The company has made a large num- 
ber of wire baskets, or cruet stands, 
like Americans use for vinegar, salt 
and pepper, etc. This is illustrated 
herewith. Each stand holds six to 10 
bottles, according te the age of the 
infant. Each bottle holds . sufficient 
milk for one square meal, and the 
number of bottles in the stand is 
large or small, according to the num- 
ber of times the infant will be fed 
each 24 hours. The younger the child 
the more bottles required, since it 
must be fed more frequently. All the 
mother has to do is to get a bottle 
from this stand, set it in warm water 
for a minute,.and put on the rubber 
nipple, and it is ready for.use. The 
milk is carefully bottled at the com- 
pany’s plant, under the closest super- 
vision, and there is no possible chance 
for contamination from the time the 
milk leaves the cow’s udder till it 
reaches the youngster’s stomach. 

This sounds like a lot of fuss for a 
small bottle of milk, but Mr Busck 
goes on the assumption that human 
life is worth it. Back In 1880, when 
he started the company, the infant 
mortality was 219 out of every 1000. 
Fifteen years later it had dropped 
to 144.. The same time, (1895) Amer- 
ican towns showed a mortality of 210 
for Chicago,’ 256. for Cleveland and 
420 for Fall River, Mass. ss 

The next interesting question is, 


company sells this infant milk at 
12 ore per pint, or 24 ore per quart. 
An ore is 4 cent, making this milk 
cost ‘the fond parents about 6 cents 
a quart, This seems like a -remark- 
ably low price, and really is, although 
the reduction is not so great when 
Danish conditions are considered. 
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A Danish Sanitary Milk Can 


Since the Copenhagen company start- 
ed, which, by the way, is a philan- 
thropic movement, private concerns 
have begun, and are underselling the 
parent organization, and the product 
is really high grade. On this point 
Mr Busck says that, run solely on 
commercial lines, it could easily be 
made to return a large rate of inter- 
est. As it is, the Copenhagen com- 
pany pays 5%, and accumulates .capi- 
tal; this in addition to the amount of 
mitk given to the.-poor. 

The milk is distributed -by. means 





of vans, A large: number of tiese go} 


No other barn 

Door Hanger 
‘on the market posit- 
ively and permanently overcomes a| 
thetroublesof clogging by either birds 
in summer or by snow and ice in | 
winter. ‘T’here’s no opening in the 4 
Louden » except a narrow slit. { 
tents of me piece of steel pressed into | 

Ie rust-proof; will last a life time. b7, 


Louden’ si Hanger |/ 


is the only one onthe market having | / 

flexibletrack which prevents gather- 

ing of trash between track and barn. |./7 
If you are going to build a new barn or necd | 

new hangers for the old one, get the hange: 

that never balks, always easy to operate. 


eh bin =~ your barn Loe - and save |; 
to Lo ur who! 
ae ne nis Louden? ’s Tabular feel Stalls |/ 
and paaeiene, Feed and Litter Carriers, |/ 
Hay Carriers and Balance Grapple Forks. 
See them at your dealers. If he has not our 
line write us for Free catalog and sead you 
dealer’s neme. 


Louden Machinery Co., 


728 Broadway, Fairfield. lows. | Z 











ude 


ow, 
wertul. 4, 6, 


i heavy and po: 
t 8. 10,12.14,16.18, . 
} diameters. Send { 


“STOVER MANUFACTURING CO 
200 Samson Ave., Freeport, Ill. 











(Low Down) 
outiast a dozen of the high wood- 
en kind and ouflast 5 ordin a at 
tire wheels—no heads to » f 

. will not sink as deep as fi 
Made to fit your w pa 
| down wagon eaves a 
es it easier for er 
ne man can do the work 
ast replact; 
farm wagon. " 
—— METAL WHEE | 
Havana, |! 











Sheep and Calves 
self-feeding trou; 
kinds ef dry feed 


Seves its cost every year. 


Ben-Bar Mig. Co.,277 Wabash Ave, Crawford nd 


TAKE NOTICE 


Dr. Holland’s Specific Heave Remedy 


The only known remedy in the Wor! at 
will absolutely Cure Heaves, Broken W iD 
Chronic Cough. A guarantee with ever) e 
Price $2.00. 


Agents Wanted. 


OR. HOLLAND REMEDY CO.,Jnc.,44 Sudbury St,Bosic 


—FOR ALL 
PURPO< © 
Made of Good : 


Shipped ava Tose Stetety at factory pri: 
guarantee to and save iu oney 
send you large FREE catai Jy write ? r 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., Elkbh: 
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LEARN VETERINARY DENTI: TRY 


an S @year, Weteach you a 
Astra | months of your « 
ilutrated, lectoree t diplomas wit 


c = 
Dati Deyok Veterinary = 


Practical Taxidermy and Home Decors ion 


a JOSEPH H. BATTY, taxidermis 
government surveys and many 

in the United Statcs. 
entirely new and complete as wel! 
thentic work on taxidermy—giving in 
tull .directiens for collecting and m 
animals, — birds, reptiles, fish, insect 
general objects. of natura] history 
illustrations. 204 pages. x7 inches. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPAN* 
Awbladd. Bidg,..316 4th ave. N. *- 
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direct to,hospitals and central supply 
Houses, whilé large quantities of milk 
are distributed about thé. city by 
means of 40 to 50 wagons. The ac- 
eompanying illustration shows. how 
vel thesé Vans are. The cans of 

are placed on either side of the 

portion of the vehicle, and in 
position the milk is drawn 


I 
! 


t a 


thisugh taps that are especially pro- 
1 from dust 


The driver can in 














Iced Milk Pail from Denmark 

vay tamper with the milk. Cases 
earry bottles (the cruet stands) 
in: the rear of the wagon. In 


weather the van is provided with 
The driver is responsible for the 
or return of milk intrusted to 
and he is assisted by several 
s appropriately dressed in uniform 


the distribution from house to 
e. 
Doubtlessly it is a long time before 


a system will prevail in Ameri- 
cities. However, it is very sug- 
e of what public-spirited . citi- 
who are blessed with this world’s 
ds, and who really wish to be of 
t service to mankind, might do 
nk of the benefits if there could 
1 Buseck in every large American 
Libraries to educate youth are 
ible, but are secondary to milk 
preserve the lives :of children. 
the life “befere you educate it. 





Pasteurizing Device Unpatented 


regard to the matter of a holding 
»paratus for pasteurizing milk re- 
-d to in a New York newspaper 
ently, Dr William H. Park, director 
the bacteriological laboratories of 
department of health, has made 
following statement: 
vo years ago I thought of a sim- 
milk-holding device which would 
ess expensive to the milk dealers 


that commonly used. The first 
ler was inserted in the plant of 
futual milk Company. When the 
held farms planned to build a-sim- 
holder one of their -empiloyees 
1 that Mr Hillman of the Mutual 
and cream company was at- 
pting to obtain a patent for~the 


ess which I had originated... This 
brought to my attention in May. 
wrote immediately to Washington 
ng that-1I had never intended to 
nt the process, but to leave its use 
for alk milk dealers. The commis- 
-r at Washington replied thet. the 
possible way to prevent Mr Hill- 
obtaining the process was to ap- 
or a patent myself and thus have 
terference established. This I did, 
the patent for the process was 
1 to me about a month ago. 

ne of the dealers who had put in 
holders have arranged among 
selves to pay the expenses of the 











THE 
litigation. I have never received any 
compensation whatever for my ideas 
and trouble and any dealer can utilize 
the holder without paying a royalty 
or other compensation to me or any 
other person, and any manufacturer 
can make this milk-holding device; in 
fact, a number of manufacturers have 
already made them. 

The patent’ was obtained simply to 
prevent any other person from obtain- 
ing the patent in his own name and 
to insure the device being devoted to 
the public use without any cost or ex- 
pense whatever to any person. No in- 








dividual or corporation has or ever 
had any financial interest in this 
device. 
System in Milk Making 
*H. B. WINTERS, NEW YORK 
I have in my mind a farm where 


about 500 quarts daily of certified milk 
is being produced successfully. The 
original buildings have been remod- 
eicd at small expense. The milk room 
is inexpensive, simple and sanitary. 
The en‘ire equipment is remarkable 
for its small cost. 

The owner personally ovefsees the 
work and does considerable of it him- 
self. He buys any cows that he has 
not been able to raise, and purchases 
his-own feed. His wife’is “head man” 
when he is away, and often helps in 
bottling milk and similar work. This 
man ad his wife are masters of the 
situat'on. The leaks in the business 
are easily seen and remedied. 

I might mention another farm that 
originally was of small Size, but was 
added to rapidly. Distances to and 
from work became long and took con- 
siderable time, Work was too much 
seattered for the best results. One 
day the manager drew an imaginary 
line around the cow barn as a center, 
This line bounded 236 acres of land. 
Woods, lawn, yards and roads occu- 
pied 36 acres, leaving 200 to grow feed 
for the stock. The manuer made by 
these 100 cows, and a few horses, was 
all applied to the land within this 
boundary. Rough places were cleaned 
up, and in a few years the 200 acres 
grew the roughage and furnished a 
reasonable amount of pasture for the 
100 cows. The corn field, grain field, 
meadow and pasture centered at the 


barn. In this way the werk was 
brought close, and distances made 
short because there was no going 


around one field” to get to another. 
A milk unit was. developed, then 
a dry cow and young stock unit 
was started in chargé of another fore- 
man. When the unit system began on 
this farm, its success greatly increased, 
The size of the unit to adopt de- 
pends on circumstances. Where land 
is cheap perhaps 200 acres to grow 
feed for 100 head of stock is best. If 
land is “expensive and one is located 
where milk is high priced, especially 
if most of his competitors ship milk 
in by railroad and have to pay freight 
on it, he may well set his stafdard by 
keeping 100 cows on 100 acres. If he 
applies all the manure from 100 cows to 
100 acres wisely, raises plenty of alfal- 
a, clover hay, peas and oats, along with 
~his corn, he will be surprised at the 
production of these 100 acres. 


2 \ - 


Agriculture has never been recog- 
nized in the business and commercial 
world, for some reason or other, as 
being of equal standing with other en- 
terprises. Its ‘enforced recognition by 
the monetary commission will dc 
much to insure the future progress of 
agriculture in the United States. You 
shall certainly have my support and 
the support of the economist of Dela- 
ware collége in the great campaign 
fer better rural finance.—[George A. 
Harter, President Delaware College, 
Newark, Del. 

*Excerpt from address before the 
certified milk producers’ association of 
America. 
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——AMERICAN= 


SEPARATOR 


brand new, well mad e, easy running, easily 
— perfect skimming separator for $15.95. 


Skims one quart of milk a minute, warm 
Makes thick or thin cream. 
giving splendid satisfaction. 


capacity machines. The bowl isa sanitary 


and embodies all our latest improvements. 
richly illustrated catalog tells all about it. 
wonderfully low prices and high quality on all 
sizes and generous terms of trial will astonish you. 


Our twenty-year guarantee protects you o 
American Separator. 
Western points. 


catalog. ADD 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR COo., 


AND UPWARD 


FULLY 
GUARANTEED. 


Thousands in use 
Different from this 
picture, which illustrates our low priced large 


Western orders filled from 
Whether your diiry is large or 
small, get our ss. offer and handsome free 


TRIAL. 


or cold. 


marvel 
Our 
Our 


nevery 


BOX 1052, 
BAINBRIDGE, Nv. ¥. 





Borrow 









cleans % see 

Wheat, Corn, Barley, 

Timothy, etc. 
heat, any mixture from F} 






Buckhorn from Clover, Sorts Corn for edge-drop 
uhe~ ont all dirt, dust, chaff and weed-seed 
bashels per hour. Hand or 


wf 5 TheOutitt Lioan free inelades: 1912 Chatham 
tif "Bagger. Power Attachment, Corn Grading Attach- 
¢ and Instruction Book 


nter. 
rom any grain. andles §) 


men’ 

iW for bath 
“The Chatham yay of reedin 
Name on postal sent to rings it. 


THE MANSON C CAMPBELL co, 
016) Detroit — Kansas City—Minneapolis 





Clean and Grade 
Your Grain FREE! 


Use 30 days, free, my 1912 Chat- 
ham Mill. Holseiebtes pay. No 
money down. Clean and grade 
all your grain. Then take your 
time in paying me my low 
price, or a mill back at 


Chatham Mii Mill actually grades and 
mag pe — Oats, 
Flax, Clover, 
Takes Oats from 


Big Crops.” 


My New Mill 


CHATHAM 
ve Grain Grader, 
Y se and 


Ad 
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“Tiandles 


80 Ru. per Hoar 





Horses—Cattle—Hogs— Poultry 


each must have a separate Conditioner—no one prepara- 
tion is fit to give two different kinds of animals. 


Fairfield’s Blood Tonics 


are prepared separately. 


Each contains those ingredients which stimulate 


digestion and increase the peculiar functions of the animal it is made for. 


00 an ee “Scientinc oultry 


ook'’—the two are 


Send today for /ree ‘Scientific Stock 


worth $1.50, but we 


present them with our compliments, if you send your name and address and 


mention this paper and your dealer. 


under guarantee. Ask your dea 
Dealers :—Write for propositio 


Fairfield’s Blood Tonics are sold 
ler about them 
n. Easy sales. 


FAIRFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


§01 South Delaware Ave.. 





hiladelphia, Pa. 















the rest. It's 
i not ere's no sense in 
Separator, when I can save you $21. 


our to eS 


piepaid on accept them 





to me, then, to convince you. 


= lloway's Bath-in-Oil Separators Aa not equal to the h 
d Fyn prete on the market, I wouldn’t dare to send them aos t 
a eee ee trial with the distinct understandi at 

k on your sar-so and refund every cent o 
—— including freight charges both ways. Write me today! 


PRICE CUTTER 


That’s what they -_ me—and I’m proud of the title. I 
want to place 10 or more of my famous Galioway 
Bath-in-Oil Cream Separators in every 
sight away. And I’m going to slice prices ona 
grand scale in order to get quick action from 
10 or more men in every township who answer 
this ** Ad. ”” 
get out your pencil-NOW—and 


So, don’t hesitate a moment, but 











If I don't do it— 
ing around $85 for a 
ona better machine. 
hest- 


Ao = 











America. beef cattle ace exhaustively described, as Its ‘of crosses 

from the different pure-bred classes. The breeding of zebra and quagga hybrids and the snecess 
these efforts have been touched upon; and a large amount of valuable veterinary advice 

ts with other useful matter. It is splendidly and profusely 

while ite pages teem with information which no breeder can to neglect who desires to 

up-to-date in his methods. 750 pages. 6x9 inches. Cloth Net, eS Soe 

ORANGE COMPANY, Ashiand Bldg., 316 4th Ave., Mew York. 
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Matered at Postoffice at Bpr.ngfield, Mass, as second-class mall matter. ) 
Registered. Established 1842. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year: 
f) cents for six months, including postage at present 
s-cond-clagg rate. subscriptions, $1.50. 


EXPIRATIONS—The label or = eon on age per 
sliows to what time your subscription is Wien 
payment is made thg vecsiot of your Daper and. tne 
change in the date of ~ yo are 
cation money has been nin case of e- 
newal, if. date on label or wrapper is not changed 
within three weeks after remitting, inform us at once. 
DISCONTINUANCES—It is our custom to contin 
such of our subscribers as find 


he date the a ireramnent_&p° 
peared, end the subscriber must prove that in 
ing to the advertiser he said: 


“1 saw your adv. In American Agriculturist.”” 
Always address our New York City headquarters. 
OZANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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815 Fourth Avenue Peoples Ges Building 
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First Steps in Monetary Reform 


It is wise for congress to defer 
consideration. of the Monetary bill un- 
tl after the presidential election. The 
public may now take time ‘to study 
into its strong and weak points, which 
will be exposed in our series of arti- 
éles later, Discussion will show how 
to remedy *the bill's defects, 

Next winter it can be redrgfted in 
the light. of all such criticism. Thus 
perfected, the Monetary bill may be 
enacted by congress with the public’s 
approbation. 

In this sensible, thorough and lei- 
surely way should be obtained a good 
system of commercial banking. It 
must furnish agriculturists with bank- 
ing and credit facilities. relatively equal 
to those enjoyed by manufacturers 
and merchants. Make it possible for 
producers on farms or in factories to 
nequire cash or credits upon their 
products available for domestic or for- 
eign markets. Make banks safe for 
depositors, prevent panics, and pro- 
mote steadiness in trade. 
equalize the price“of money and rates 
for credits throyghout our own land. 
¥nable America to finance her export 
and import trade instead of depend- 
ing upon foreign bankers. Then the 
grow into ~ first 
Place in the world’s markets as a 
producing, consuming and money 
power. _ 

The first steps toward such result 
—now that enactment of the Mone- 
tary bill goes over for a year—are 
set forta in Mr Mpyrick’s article in 
this issue. Read it, master its mean- 
ing, then join in demanding the need- 
e! legislation NOW. 

Phe Myrick method for immediate 
action is wise, simple, effective, patri- 
It bodes ill to none, but insures 


‘enefits to all. It does not even in- 


- fringe upon the province of the Mon- 
etary bill, 


but does aim at. doing 
away with unjust financial -discrimina- 
tions against farmers, and also en- 
ables the postoffice profitably to better 


serve the whole people. It also de- 
mands a feasible plan for co-opera- 
tive Jand-morteage. 

o pure co-operative credit unions. 


banking bonds, 


Py ols with the good 


~~ visibility ? 


Gradually ~ 


power. How? See 
first cover page of 


work. Use your 
“Instructions” on 
this issue. 


Delawareans have solved the labor 
problem, They employ Italians for 
harvesting small 
fruits, peaches, 
pears and truck, The 
men arrive in gangs 
early in the season with a padrone 
or boss who acts as-interpreter, and 
remain until the fruit crops are all 
harvested. Growers declare them- 
selves well pleased, because the Ital- 
ians are more reliable, waste less 
time, are more easily managed, and 
more loyal to their employers than 
negroes usually are, Fruit growers in 
other sections where cropping extends 
over a considerable time may well 
consider the Italian as a laborer dur- 
ing the busy season. 





Labor Problem 
Solved 





the 
farmers’ 

anyone 

“curves,” 


use of the average 
meeting? Does 
see the lines, 

or diagrams 
which the speaker de- 
elares’ the ehart- sets 
forth? If these can’t be seen, why 
Show the chart and apologize to the 
audience because of thir probable in- 
Do such charts ever help 
the audience to understand the sub- 
ject or do they ever raise the speaker 
in the esteem of the audience? Would 
not both be better off if the dimin- 
utive chart were omitted? If it ever 
is really necessary to present a chart, 
would the speaker lose anything by 
making his lines, figures, letters, 
curves, etc, so bold that people even 
in the rear of the hall could see 
clearly just what it is all about? 
These questions are suggested by 
charts presented at a recent farm- 
ers’ meeting. The lines and figures 
were so small that they could not be 
Seen more than 20 feet away. The 
front row of the audience was more 
distant than that. Now, what’s the 
use of such charts? 

The New York state experiment 
station deserves special credit for its 
splendid educational 
display of apples at 
the recent fruit shows 
in Rochester. In a 
great bank of fruit 200 boxes were 
placed so‘the public could see at a 
glance the three commercial styles of 
packing, as well as the variety. in 
each box. This method is far more 
satisfactory than the old plate method 
of display, It not only sets. off the 
fruit to better advantage, but it gives 
a better impression of the work the 
state experiment station is doing, and 
the possibilities of the east in fruit 
production. 


What is 
chart at a 


The Chart 
a Farce 





Notable 
Fruit Display 





For emptying a hall nothing equals 
a& long-winded, dry address, .It is as 
effective as passing the 
hat to disperse a 
crowd, For killing in- 
terest in association 
meetings it is the deadliest method yet 
discovered. At a recent fruit growers’ 
meeting a little man belched forth yol- 
leys. of semi-inaudible words for 50 
minutes, while the audience gradually 
withered away. When he began 600 
people were present, but like the fa- 
mous “light brigade” all that was left of 
them ‘when he got through was “not 
thesix hundred.” Not only did heempty 
the hall, but he jockeyed out a big 
man announced. by the program to 
follow him. Program committees are 
largely to blame for this sort of thing, 
When big feeling little men sim- 
Ply must be invited to speak 
they should be placed at the 
meal end of the various sessions 
so the audience may make its escape. 
Thus’ genuinely big men and- good 
speakers will not have to waste their 
. SWeetness on empty chairs. 

Plant pest legislation is being agi- 
tated by many fruit growers’ associ- 
atiéns this winter. Not 
only. is a national law 
called for, but state laws 
are being urged for sev- 
eral states. In this mattér fruit grow- 
ers, foresters and truckers are 
coming into closer harmony with nurs- 
ervmen, all classes recognizing that 
their interests‘are common. It fs idle 
to point to what might have been 


Long Talking 
little Men 





Plant. Pest 
Laws 


saved had our forefathers, our fath- 
ers and even our older brothers been 
alive to the importance of adequate 
quarantine laws. What is needed now 
is that we should be awake to our 
responsibilities, It is our duty to see 
that laws are passed to prevent to the 
fullest extent the importation and the 
dissemination of plant pests, and to 
promulgate means whereby pests al- 
ready established may be checked or 
exterminated in the most economical 
ways. In another column will be 
found the latest news concerning na- 
tional legislation on this general sub- 
ject. 





The latest scheme to distract atten- 
tion from parcel post is government 
ownership of telegraph. 
Let the postoffice first 
digest «hat it ‘has in 
hand. Give the public 
proper service, including the parcel 
post. Then develop the motor post 
coach principle, while simplifying and 
cheapening railway transportation of 
mails. Provide facilities for conven- 
ient exchanges of money, credits and 
merchandise by mail. It will take 
Some years to do all this. Then it 
will be time enough to consider tak- 
ing over the. telegraph. 


Parcel Post 
First 





idea—that of the 
Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Agricul- 
tural Teaching, It wants 
to form a state branch in 
each state, to be joined by 
every teacher interested in this work. 
This will affiliate teachers with capa- 
ble experts and enable them to work 
together more efficiently. This paper 
will gladly furnish particulars on re- 
quest. : 


It 
American 


is a splendid 


Affiliating 
Teachers 





A congressman suggests that our 
subscribers are “not capable of under- 
standing the principles 
of finance!” He will 
realize his error, when 
he finds that no finance bill can get 
through congress unless it is favored 
by a strong majority of the farmers! 


Guess Again 


First Steps in Financial Reform 





[From Page_110.] 
OF LAND-MORTGAGE 
BONDS 
Much alder and even more univer- 


SUCCESS 


Sally successful is the European sys- 
tem of co-operative land-mortgage 
banks for issuing. bonds secured -by 
such mortgages. .These bonds exist to 
a value of billions of dollars. They 
vie with government bonds in stability 
and marketability. Nothing Hike them 
exist here, although this idea has been 
exploited for private profit by a few 
bond-selling companies, east and 
west. / . 

A report upon this subject, with 
a feasible method for applying this 
principle to American conditions, will 
also fill the void left by the national 
monetary commission, .Its bill per- 
tains only to commercial banking. 
The mobilizing of land credit and of 
petty personal eredit is needed ‘to give 
our people what can be made the 
finest financial system yet devised. 


DEMAND NO 5—SEASONAL AC- 
COMMODATION LOANS 


While congress is at it let the bill 
contain a brief proviso permitting na- 
tional banks to use their other “time 
money’? for loans for not to exceed 
one year, 

Commercial banking is very prop- 
erly based upon short “time loans— 
usually four months. Experience has 
proved the. wisdom of this. If you put 
your money in -a commercial bank, 
you do so because you want to use 
that money. You may also want to 
borrow from the ‘bank additional 
money, The bank must loan its funds 
to people who will pay back the 
money thus borrowed, so .that the 
bank. will be able. to pay you your 
money-on demand when you ask for 
it. Commercial banks fail when they 
seriously Violate this basic principle 
of good banking. 

But many people have funds they 
do not care to use, at least until some 
time in the future, hence they put 
their money in the commercial bank 
for a definite period, say three, six, 
or 12 months, taking a certificate of 


deposit therefor bearing a fixed 

of interest. _ 
Consequently, 

may be loaned 


such 


safely upon lon 


time depos 


time than the standard three or fo 


months accorded to strictly comn 
cial transactions. Hence demand 


5, that congress permit time deposit 


in national banks to be loaned 
longer periods than four 
preferably to agriculturists, on not 
exceed 12 months’ time. This wo 
accommodate vast numbers’ of 
ers, 
to pay for seeds, fertilizers, or ot 
spring supplies, The money can 


lt 


mont! 


far 
They need extra working capita! 


her 


paid back only after crops have be: 


harvested and sold. Hence the n 


of what is called “seasonal accomm« 
notes 


dation” for farmers, whose 


er 


should extend over a period of si 


nine to 12 months, 


limited to four months as on ordina 


commercial paper. Time depo 


would safely and profitably 
this demand if the law permits. 
DEMAND NO 
AND EXCHANGES BY MATE 
Since the 


} 


is covered by the Gronna bill, it wou 


seem to ‘be a proper measure u} 
which to add the greatly needed 


cilities for remittances and exchange: 


by mail, 

The present money 
postal or express, 
costly to obtain or 
limits the exchange of 
of merchandise by mail 
transactions. 
tem could be 
mass of petty 
“cleared,” 
their checks through 
house. In this way 
business transactions, 
lions of dollars, 
without the use of cash. The 
transactions which pass through 
New York clearing house are 


order, 
collect. 


credits 


whereby t 
could 


devised 
business 


the 
multitudes 


rv 


fa- 


instead of being 


supp} 


6—REMITTANCES 


matter of postal savings 


whether 
is inconvenient a: 


to cas 
A simple post check sys 


the same as banks mat 
cleari 


aggregating | 
are completed dai 


by the payment in cash of less th: 


of their total. 

Austria is the first government 
successfully apply this same 
ple to postal transactions. 
be provided in America, and wo 
prove of constant convenience 
every person. You could then 
your little postal check for 
amount, payable either to bearer 
to order, and it would be as good 
cash anywhere, All these 
tions ‘being matched against 
other, would largely balance 
“cleared.” The use of cash would 
much reduced, and small 
stimulated. 


ps 
o% 


prin 
It sho. 


uU 


Ty 


transa 
whe 


businé 


Setti¢ 


DEM: AND NO 7—POSTAL COLLEC- 


TIONS 
Add a paragraph to 
bill. authorizing a system 
collections (C O D). 


the 


It would be another great conve 


jence here as in Europe. It wo 


yield. a profit to the postal 


servi 


With parcel post, farmers could m: 


eggs, produce, etc, direct to consu! 


ers, who would pay the bil! to 


1 


mail earrier; and the amount wou 
be remitted to shipper by. post ché 


or deposited to his credit in 
savings bank, 
job. 

In these and other ways the 
veniences of the postoffice wo 
be greatly. magnified; they would 
equal to one and all, 
The additional revenues thus secu 


by the postoffice would afford a pro 
rat 
second-class 


existing 
or 


without increasing 
on either tetters 
matter. 
HOW TO GET ALL THIS 
Follow the advice given under 
heading “INSTRUCTIONS” on 
front cover page. 


a 





post 
less. a small fee for t 


partial to nor 


Gronna 


of post 


ré 
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Danger in Dynamite—Don’t bla 


dynamite for exploding, 
it is guaranteed to do. It will alw 
go off if given a chance. Some 
chard-planters in West Virginia ( 
ried dynamite and live coals in § 
a careless manner that. there was 
explosion which injured two men. 
long as they lIfve they'll never »: 
careless again, But why i 
to be careful before an oper” 
of this kind? Dynamite is a good 5 
ant if kept in its proper place. 
no one should try to use it as fue! 
as a baseball. 


That’s w! 


not le: 


B t 
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Developments at at Wabinaia” 


The latest is in urging this 
service @8 @ source of revenue 
i the government. This comes 
by the way of a report submit- 
ted last week by Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock. This says, in brief, that 
every consideration of practicability, 
gusiness expediency and good admin- 
ition favors the plan of parcel post 
eing a source of large revenue to 
the government and great public ac- 


commodation. 

The farmers have had their innings 
before a Subeommittee of the senate 
relative to parcel.post. The hearing 
was conducted by Senator Bourne of 
Oregon, and the farmers’ side was 


strongly represented by those identi- 
fed with leading organizations. It is 
brought out that the farmers are 
gnanimous in their desire for the ex- 
tension of the parcel post extension; 
furthermére, that this is an outcome 














A Corporation Nightmare 


sf its appreciation of its value rather 
than a sentiment worked up by inte. 
ested parties from the outside. Spcak- 


ers for the farmers’ cause believe 
ai extension of parcel post would not 
injure wide-awake country merchants, 
who, with the goods in sight, reason- 
able prices and attentive manners, 
would always command a good share 


of the home business. An extended | 
parcel post would increase market’) 
possibilities, increase the economy of | 


receiving merchandise, increase the 
popularity of country life, and in- 
crease the value of real estate. The 
committee questioned the various 
speakers and the latter agreed that 
the farmers. will be fully satisfied with 
nothing but a full parcel post system 
with a weight limit of 11 pounds and 
a rate of 5 to 8 ce. +s a pound; and 
possibly a lower rate and increased 
weight limit on rural routes, 





The Best Time to have _calves 
dropped will depend somewhat upon 
the market one has for his product. 
In the cheese making district, or 
where the cream is sold for ice cream 
making, it is more profitable to have 
the cows freshen in the spring. Where 
butter or eream is sold, or where milk 
is sold for market purposes, it is bet- 
ter to have the cows freshen in the 
fall. Fall dropped calves that are to 
be hand raised will usually make a 
better .growth than calves born in 
the spring. During the fall and win- 
ter more time can be given to care 
for the calf properly, and when spring 
comes the calf is ready to i1.ake good 
ase of the pastures, and will not be 
any further trouble and care. In the 
fall, when they are-housed in their 
Winter quarters they are strong, and 
being accustomed to subsisting on 


toarse foods they. will do well on dry 
feed. The spring dropped calf is com- 
Pelled to subsist on dry feed after it 
is weaned, and will not take hold so 


readily.—[O. E. Reed, Kansas, 








_ The consolidation of district schools 
&% a matter which should be investi- 


fated well before people give their } 


schools over to the town. In the first 
Place, the residents have nothing to 
say if the town school hoard wishes 
to close a sehool and transport the 
children to some other place, no mat- 
ter if It is convenient or agreeable to 
the parents or not, In the second 
Place, cases are known ‘where. the 
Sales of farms have been lost, be- 
Cause there was no school in the dis- 
trict—[A. B, -Olmstead, Tairfield 
County, -Oti 

There is ¢omfort in the country 
home, where no thought need be 
taken of the ¢est of. living. 
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By GLENN C. SEVEY, B. S. 
Editer New England Homestead 


HIS interesting little book is intended for the student and practical 
farmer alike. Enough of the scientific has been provided to meet 

the demands of the former, and for the farmer great care has bees 
vxercised to keep details true to field conditions. The author brings 
both experience and observation to bear on the subject-matter, Botany, 
ey and distribution constitute one chapter. Another deals with 
soils, fertilizers and inoculation, Cultural principles constitute yo 
Ill, with composition and feeding value as Chapter IV; Chapter V deals 
ith pony * ig fungous pests; VI goes thoroughly into the canned pea 


try; V a as forage and soiling crops; VILL, breeding and seed 
& 


prone Hen arden peas and varieties, with the ” concluding chapter, 
X, on sweet peas and their culture. The various experiments and de- 
— of different experiment stations and seed authorities are care- 
— reviewed and brought together in a workable way. Without this 

a student would be required to spend hours going nae various 
files and references to secure all the data on any one phase of the sub- 
ject of peas pea culture. An honest effort has been made to pro- 
wide aes ve, authoritative and specific info:mation on the whole 
subject peas. Facts are tersely stated, and readers will find the book 
an ever- = and convenient authority on the many details connected 
with the crop. Ilustrated, 5x7 inches, 120 pages. Cloth. Net 50 cts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
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This book ; 
contains ein the : 
adjustment and papel sodenii Saree 
ts, farmer should 
; book and keep 
‘Deere & Mansur Corn and Cotton Plant- 
ers, Disc Harrows and Hay Loaders 
No. 9 Edge-drop Planters, Model B Di 
od double—are: the et 
best sellers. Gold medal winners at every 
exposition. Get Quality and servioe—John 
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MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
451 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURG, PA. 
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A farmer, well known in 
Cambridge, Ill., whoowns 
160 acres a short distance 
from Stuttgart, Ark., gath- 
ered 7,500 bushels of rice 
this season from 135 acres, 
and sold his entire crop for 
8314 cents a bushel. This 
is what he says: 

“We have in Illinois 400 acres of 
land that is worth on the market 
$200 per acre or $80,000. This 
year our returns from that tract are 
$2,000 in rentals—yet here in Ar- 
kansas my 160 acres (which is 
worth about $12,000) returns me 


nois land pays $5 per acre rent and 
the Arkansas $15.55 per acre rent.”’ 


This is not a picked case—I could 

down. a list of scores of Arkansas & 
farmers that could show equally good 
figures—some far better. Here’s another 
report that I received recently: 


eA, D, Bane. Homrtrer: Arts bod 
Jk, ante: 2,880 is— 
n 
oe 9236¢ ne bresher, 
him $39.72 per acre. f 


Let me tell you more 


Write to me—foday—then I can send 
you our §0-page book, filled to the brim 
with the experiences of corm and wheat 
farmers, who went to this wonderful Ar- 
kansas rice section to ‘‘cxperiment’’ and 
stayed there because they made ony 
times more money than did “‘ba 

home,’ Scoresof pictures. Write me today! 

E. W. LaBEAUME, . 


1611 Piette Bide St Loute 











; TIMELY 
Frost Aids in Big Yields 


A, D, CAMPBELL, WISCONSIN 


Cold weather is preparing ‘the soil 
for a bounteous crop next summer, 
Don’t think that this is consolation 
talk. It is nothing of the kind. It is 
a solid fact, and one of the solid facts 
that accounts for Wisconsin leading 
most of the states in yield and all of 
them in the quality of grains. It is 
well known that in the absence. of 
frost. the tendency is for the soil to 
become compact and to’ become ce- 
mented together, forming what is 
termed hardpan, In some of the irri- 
gated regions this prevails to a great 
and expensive extent, especially in the 
form- of what is termed plow-sole 
hardpan. In the southern states of the 
humid belt the soil becomes so com- 
pact that in many sections it is diffii- 
cult to plow to the same depth after a 
few years, and very difficult to increase 
the depth. In this connection the late 
Dr Knapp, who had spent 10 years in 
the south combating the boll weevil, 
cattle ticks and fungous troubles, made 
some remarks that ought to come 
home to Wisconsin people at this time. 

It was at a meeting of farmers in 
Walworth county some years ago that 
Dr Iznapp said: “You farmers ought 
to be truly ‘thankful for your cold 
winters that heave and loosen the 
soils, open them to the air and the 
water and the plant roots, and make 
comfortable conditions for the mil- 
lions of bacteria that are working for 
you for nothing every summer. This 
is one of the reasons,. probably the 
principal one, why the Wisconsin 
farm produces about twice as much of 
the principal farm crops to the acre 
as the southern farms.” 





Secret of Fine Maple Products 


I, BALDWIN, INDIANA 


I noticed an article on sap bucket 
covers by J. F. Ward of Massachu- 
setts. This article should be given at- 
tention, and the idea of covers for sap 
buckets adopted by. all who make 
maple syrup. I. have never gone in 
for syrup making myself, but I have 
on a number of occasions visited in 
Putnam county, Ind, during the sea- 
son, and was much interested in the 
process. Putnam county-.several years 
ago made quite a feature of her ship- 
ments of maple sugar and syrup. Last 
February I* visited this county, and 
a relative whom I was visiting took 
me all around and showed me a sugar 
camp in full operation, 

This was during the sugar water 
time, and all through the big forest 
of sugar and maple trees I saw great 
numbers of buckets hanging from 
the trees. I thought I would-take 4 
drink from one of the buckets just 
for the novelty of the thing, and my 
friend assured me it was all right. I 
went from one to another and exam- 
ined a large number of the buckets 
of sap, but I. did not take a drink. 
One glance at the mass of bugs, ants, 
bark, etc, in the bucket convinced 
me I didn’t want a drink: of that. 
It made me feel as if I never wanted 
any more maple syrup. or maple 
sugar. The pure food. people might 
do well to try and. remedy this. state 
of things. 

I went on into camp where the 
boiling vat was. in operation .and 
watched them skimming off this mass 
of bugs” and trash. But even after 
this operation I found ahts and moths 
in the syrup and sticking on the pad- 
dles. If that’s the kind of maple 
syrup’ that sells for such big prices, 
I would rather havé some dark brown 
sugar and some hickory bark any 
time. - This. mixture cooked up tastes 
very much like the real article, and 
it will stand inspection. 





Heavy Feeding Means Rapid Gains 
ARMINE WILLS, ILLINOIS 

We always try to secure the right 
kind of stock for our feeding cattle. 
As. we make a-specialty of breeding 
Shorthorns, we generally have 10 to 
18 head of .animals,-pure bred or 
nearly so, suitable for the feed lot 
every year; ;in addition to this. we 
sometimes buy. enough to fill out the 
e¢rioad. The ones we raise we begin 
féeding. as soon as they will eat a 
little grain, which is about the age 
of one month. These are fed equal 
parts of bran, oats and shelled corn 
until they are about five or © six 
months old, when we change the feed 
to equal parts of oats and chopped 
ear corn, which is continued untii 
weaning time. They are weaned when 


Taries : 


about the age of eight or nine months, 
and from then fedon Corn alone as 
& grain ration, with clover hay for 
roughage, if we have it. If this is 
not available,. we use oats straw and 
corn fodder, and carry the calves 
through the. winter with good gains. 

About the middle of May we turn 
them on grass, cutting down the 
grain ration about one-half. We feed 
twice a day. until the grass begins to 
fail, and then increase the feed until 
they are receiving all they will eat. 
About six weeks before we intend to 
ship them we buy a ton of oil meal 
and feed it to put a gloss on the hair 
and give a smoother and neater fin- 
ish. Last year we sold steers 18 
months old that’ weighed 1200: pounds 
in Chicago, receiving $8 per 100 
pounds, which was within 50 cents of 
the top that day. We have on hand 
now 14 head of spring calves that 
weigh over 600 pounds, which have 
been fed on this general plan. These 
will be marketed some time next fall. 





Plant Pest Legislation 


The subject of pliant pest. legisla- 
tion is in a much more fayorable 
position than at any time in the past. 
There is reason to hope that the 
present congress will legislate on this 
subject. For the first time since the 
effort was started to secure such leg- 
islation the National association of 
nurserymen has accepted the bill 
(H R 18,000; S 4468) substantially as 
now drafted and -has promised to join 
with horticultural and forestry inter- 
ests in promoting the desired legisla- 
tion. The end was reached at a confer- 
ence held in Washington during the 
last week in December and participated 
in by representatives of the National 
association of nurserymen and by the 
national societies of state horticul- 
tural inspectors and official state and 
federal’ entomologists. 

The bill is the one which has been 
introduced in the house by Mr Sim- 
mons of New York and in the senate 
by Serator Burnham of Vermont: in 
the present congress,. The. only. sub- 
stantial change which was made at 
the request of the nurserymen is 
the provision for a ‘horticu‘tural com- 
mission to draft regulations necessary 
to carry. out the purposes of the act, 
and to form a body before .whom 
hearings may be held. . This commis- 
sion is to consist of five members ap- 
pointed from the bureaus interested 
in the department of agriculture, and 
is undoubtedly what would have been 
done even if it was not provided for 
definitely in ‘the proposed. bill. 

In the case of fruits and vegetables, 
where-such are likely to bring in new 
and dangerous pests or diseases, pro- 
vision is being made for the exam- 
ination of such at port of entry 
rather than at destination. This pro- 
vision is made particularly.to prevent 
the introduction of such very serious 
fruit enemies as the fruit fly now oc- 
curring abundantly in- Hawaii and in 
other quarters of the .g'obe. 

Similarly, it might be necessary. to 
examine imported potatoes at port of 
entry to prevent the entrance of the 
dreaded potato wart. disease, the ‘es- 
tablishment of which: in-this country 
would _put.in jeopardy, our entire po- 
tato erop. The revised bill is. now 
in preparation and will doubtless be 
ready fer submission to congress 
within a few days. 

The nurserymen. who were present 
in ‘Washington and--agreed te the 
measure aS now .worded were: Stark 
of Missouri, president of the associa- 
tion; Pitkin of. Rochester, chairman 
of the legislative committee; Wyman 
of Massachusetts, vice-president of 
the association and also.a member of 
the legislative committee; and Hunter 
of Kansas. 


Ae, Ss American Agziculturisg 
Latest: Word Abow Oleo 


The congressional agricultural com 
mittee recently appointed a subcom 
mittee of five to consider the mat. 
of gn oleo law. This committee co». 
sists of Representatives Lever 
South Carolina, Heflin of Alabay 
Beall of Texas, Haugen of Iowa 
Plumley of Vermont. Immediate): 
the appointment of this committe: 
associated and other press associat 
sent out notice to the country th: 
is was an oleo committee and with 
few days would report a bill brea} 
agown all the barriers now. exis 
against the dishonest sale of imita 
butter. The accuracy of this state, 
remains to be proved. The comm 
commenced work last week, 
the outset agreed that it is unani 
for honesty in the sale of oleo, th 
favors all practical] restrictions on 
honest traflic in the substance, 
that effective checks on dish 
practices-should be adopted. 

With this creed adopted» the 
question is the present law. . The 
ternal revenue department says the 
on colored: oleo, 10,cents-a poun 
so high as to defeat the purpose 
which the law was enacted; that it 
creases fraud; that 80,000,000 po. 
of oleo last year paid-™% cent tax, 
subsequently appeared as colored « 
being sold to consumers as butter 
defrauding the government of mv} 
revenue, 

With this creed and this alleged 
plorable condition under the: pres 
law, the committee has studied 
apparent sincerity, to devise a 
which as the representative of the 
ternal revenue department said, ‘ 
afford protection that is protecti 
Indictions at present point to a 
requiring all oleo tobe put up a 
sold in prints of one, two and th: 
pounds, each print to be inclosed 
a strip internal revenue stamped, 
curely sealing the package; the rate 
taxation.to be 2 cents a pound, wh 
is a substantial increase over the pres- 
ent tax-on uncolored, but only a fifth 
the tax on oleo colored in imitation 
butter 
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Sanitary Stable Well -Equipped-- 
My son and-I are dairy farmers. | 
have a,small herd of grade Guerns 
cows and are starting up also wit 
registered Guernseys in a small way. 
We have a brick cow barn, which 
fully equipped with stalls, stanchi 
and folding mangers. The feed a 
watering troughs are of cement, a 
can be and are cleaned Gut twice 
a day. The floor is of c@ment. Our 
cows are well bedded with straw. Th 
l'tter carrier greatly assists in ha 
dling the manure. We have a silo : 
the barn. In our stable there is 
gutter at the rear, but a 5-foot ha 
way of entrance of cement, slopi 
slightly toward shoulder of rais 
floor where cows stand, thus keeping 
the walk behind the cows dry a 
no gutter for cows to stumble over 
We water cows in barn from hydra 
The entire equipment is fully satis- 
factory.—[J. H. Hampshire, Jefferson 
County, O. 


Word from Senator Gardner—I an 
glad to.see members of our order 
patrons of husbandry rising in pro- 
test against the iniquitous and o 
rageous attempt of = the nation: 
grange to gag its members eve: 
where, and intimidate them for th 
purpose of preventing any criticism of 
the conduct of the national grang 
officers. I think it. would be wiser 
to eleet.to office In the order members 
who do not need to appropriate large 
sums from the national.grange treas- 
ury to. defend their characters as of- 
ficials and to keep in. constant employ 
an attorney at the expense of the 
grange to prosecute any who dare 
to téll the truth. I think it is about 
time to adopt the recall in the grange. 
fObadiah Gardner. 














Grange Homes Add Interest to Order 


A commodious grange hall is-Ocean View 
hall was built in 1908 at-a cost of $3500, 
The_lower floor contains the kitchen, dining room and public 


high, 


The upper-hail is given over to the grange hall and anterooms. 


at Martinsville, Me. This 
It is 42 by 62 feet and two stories 
hall 
It serves 


an excellent purpose in keeping the young people ofthe town-interested iz 
local’ matters and is a direct benefit to the industries. of the town. 
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The alluvial delta lands of the lower 


gississippi basin have long been 
rated among the richest and most 
productive soils on the American cun- 


tinent. 


try has not developed and settled at ; 


the same rapid rate as the fertile 
prairies of the north and west is due 
to the various influencing factors and 
not to the lack of natural advantages 
of the land itself. With the-best of 
the American west now taken, the 
attention of many northern farmers 
is turning toward the south as the 
pest section for profitable agricultural 
development. 

The settlement and development of 
southern agricultural lands is not the 
lt and almost hopeless propo- 


diffic 


sition today that characterized such 
an undertaking -in former years. 
Railroad development has made 
hitherto isolated sections fairly acces- 
sib irainage ditches have been con- 
structed, beth by private enterprise 
and by state and national aid for 
carrying off the superflous water, and 
thousands of miles of levees have 
bee built to. restrain the turbulent 
rivers and prevent the periodical 
overiiows Which used to be the bane 
of e southern -plantation. 
of the richest sections thus 
ré med and thrown open to pro- 
gr ve agricultural. development is 
the St Francis valley in southeastern 
M iri and northeastern Arkansas, 
this territory, drained by the St Fran- 
ci ver and its tributaries, comprisee 
a t 6000 square miles, or nearly 
4(19).000 acres, This valley is larger 
ar ytenttally richer than the valley 
of Nile. Formerly it was covered 
with heavy forests. After the mer- 
ch ible timber was removed came 
the era of canal building on a com- 
prehensive seale, eliminating the sur- 
fa water and changing the swampy 
character of much of this territory 
into lands suitable for agriculture. 
it is distinctly a corn country, and 
an Illinois or Towa farmer who wou!'!d 
apply the methods by which he raises 
7> bushels to the aere in his home 
state to this land will surely grow 
wonderful erops. Most of the crops 
suited to northern conditions can be 
produced almost at will, and it is 


far enough south for successful cot- 
ton culture. Fruits and truck crops 
of all kinds are’ raised at will where- 


ever intelligent .attention has been 
given to them. 
Soil of Uniform Fertility 

Between Memphis and Vicksburg 
is a territory known as the Yazoo 
delta. This is from 25 to 65 miles 
wide, including nearly 8500. square 
miles of rich alluvial land. It is es- 
timated that one-third of this, com- 


prising the portions adjacent to rail- 


roads and navigab'’e streams, is now 
under some form of cultivation. Fur- 
ther down the river the same gen- 


prevails, differ- 
being known 


rich alluvial ~vil 
and. deltas 


eral 
ent valleys 


under varying loca! names. Among 
these is the west delta of the Missis- 
sippi, extending from Helena, Ark, to 
the Gulf of Mexico on the west side 
of the river. Formerly all this ter- 
ritory, comprising approximately 10,- 
000 square miles, was subject to over- 
flow at times of high water, This 


danger has been largely obviated by 
the constant. development of a system 
of evees, 

Much undevelwped agricultural land 


can be had at reasonable figures 
throughout all these southern deltas. 
Enough land is now under cultiva- 
tion to absorb the energy of the.en- 
tire present agricultural population. 


What the region wants is new settlers 
with the energy and means and prac- 
tical agricultural knowledge “to g0 
ahead and open up the uninrproved 


and undeveloped lands and handle 
them under modern farming methods, 

Contrary to prevailing opinion in 
the north this territory ts said to be 
a very healthy place to live. With 


the development and extension. of 
drainage systems malaria has become 





less " prevalent and will eventually 
lisappear entirely as the stagnant 
Water is _ removed. The climate is 
equable and not subject to sudden 
and severe changes. The greatest 
range of temperature for a single day 
at the Greenvilfle (Miss) weather sta- 
tion is said to be 30 degrees, and the 
least variation 6 degrees. The aver- 
age temperature for the year is re- 


ported at 63.8 Rainfall is ample for 
the growth of luxuriant crops and 
is usually so well distributed that 
lr h losses are at a minimum. 


Water Transportation an Advantage 
A decided advantage in most of 
these delta sections is the nearness to 
Water transportation, The bulky ag- 
a ‘ltural produce can be carried to 
_ Orleans or other markets by 
ange, infinitely cheaper than by rail. 
, me of the drainage canals .are 
arge enough for barge traffic. - This 
~ pee of transportation ‘will prove 
a marked benefit and will have the 
> ect of holding down freight rates: 
acilities for water shipment are 
atch good and-are being. rapt amet 
‘egular lines 6f packets’ ply 
all the larger cities on the Srississippl 





That the rich southern coun-~ SUminous crops of some sort can be 


clover, and white, red, crimson and 








south must no be con- 
sidered as a one-crop section. Corn 
is yearly beco more and more 
important. All the small grains and 
forages do. exceptionally well. —Le- 


grown in any section, Back away 
from the lowlands in the limestone 
formations alfalfa is very successful, 
making several heavy crops yearly. 
Cowpeas, lespedeza or Japanese 


bur. clovers, are among the suc- 
cessful legumes, Bermuda grass is, 
of course, the great pasture and hay 
plant of the south. In other sections 
rice is the leading crop and great 
profits have frequently been realized 
from it. As a fruit and truck sec- 
tion these deltas have no superior in 
the United States. 


Alfalfa and Lime Popular 


Cc. C. M’CURDY, CRAWFORD COUNTY, PA 








While attending farmers’ institutes 
in Bedford county, Pa, I was very 
much impressed with two facts that 
concern the future. agricultural pros- 


perity of our*Keystone state. First, 
it has become necessary to apply 
lime even on limestone soils, and 


second, that alfalfa can be success- 
fully grown in this state. 

The greater part of the soil of Bed- 
ford county is underlaid with lime- 
stone, yet the farmers are applying 
lime with excellent results. This con- 
vinces me that it is a fact that lime 
has the tendency to wash out of soils 
that contain even an abundance of it, 
Most of the farmers are burning their 
own lime. They figure that it costs 
about 10 cents a bushel to burn. In 
one section we learned that farmers 
have gotten together and purchased 
a lime grinder and are applying the 
pure carbonate of lime finely ground. 
The results were reported very satis- 
factory. These people believe they 
now. have the best method of using 
the raw rock. This may be seen in 
large quantities as we drive through 
the county. Where the rock can be 
secured at such a smail expense they 
certainly are taking the best method 
of utilizing -the material at their 
doors. 

wo men are 
amveunts of alfaifa; Mr: Williams in 
the southern part of the county has 
35 acres that yielded last year over 
four tons of alfalfa hay. Mr Cessna of 
the central part has about 45 acres. 
These men have been successful in 
growing alfalfa and so have many 
others in. smalier patenes. Alfalfa is 
now growing’ in nearly every county. 
We are eertain that it has come to 
stay and that it can be successfully 
grown on nearly any soil that has had 
proper preparation. 


growing large 





A few years ago a fine talker got 


around the farmers of Floyd and 
Harrison counties and talked them 
into organizing a creamery. He sold 


them the machinery and put up the 
buildings at a cost of $5000, three 
or four in each county. The com- 
panies all fajled, and the property 
of é&ch sold for about $500. The 
farmers have the experience and the 
corporation the money—such is life. 
[Mrs°C. L. Denbo, Floyd County, Ind. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 


ee DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
American iturist. rs @ cost of only SIX 
} ME ye Fs can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 
Fn. ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
vertisement and each initial or a number counts 
eon bak Cash must each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to this office. 
COPY must mon to eg ena inser- 
Advertisements 


FOR SALE” or “TO RENT" will be 
accepted at but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head. thus making « small 
adv as noticeable as a 

THE RATE for the hy ye Exchange” adver- 
tials is only six cents @ word each insertion. 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 





MADISON SUTARE GARDEN—Prize-winn ing 
strains.’ Rhode Reds, Light and Dark } 
Brahmas, Single comb. “white and Brown Leghorns, 
Barred Rocks, White matured coekerels 


ite Wyandottes, 
oon yearling bens. Bargin list gratis. F. M. PRES- 
‘OTT. Riverdale. N J. 


WHITE’HOLLAND TURKEYS, White Wyandottes 
for sale. Six years’ careful breeding. Hundreds of 
all parts of US. Early 


Is from 
orders ce best prices. H. W. ANDERSON, Stewarta- 
town, Pa. 














| tending over the entire United States 





sSPERBCE nde ew te Ooangn. ot 


pean toda 4G McCAIN, Deaware, NX 3. 





breeders. Writ bef 
ree “splendid ree e me 
yi er.’ D. East Freetown, N Y. ” 
TOULOUSE GEESE from Madison Square winners 


$4 each.. S C Rhode Island Reds. Tompkins strain. 
BEULAH KUNEY, Seneca Falls, N Y. 


er — and White Holand —_. 
¥ ne Bargains now. C. 
VA tue poh Echo Lake, Pa. 











on re a 
strictly re-bred, satisfaction guaranteed. SU INNY- 
SIDE FARM. Emporium, Pa 





SIX RIBBONS St Louls exposition. White Ho!- 
land toms, Shetland ponies. S MORTON FOR- 
DICE, Russellville, Ind. 





TURKEYS—Narragansett, Red, Mammoth 
Bronze, White omen 8. DURIGG & SON, Arm- 
strongs Mills, 0. 





THOROUGHBRED POULTRY. Best 2¢ rarieties. 
Fess, 15, $1; 4, $2. Catalog. HENRY MOHR, 
Quakertown, Pa. 





TOULOUSE GEESE bred‘ from prize winners. Exes 
50 cents each. . Pekin ducks $2 each. T. MOR ITZ, 
Rahway, N J. 





CRYSTAL WHITE ORPINGTONS. Satis 
guaranteed. RAY SCHERMERHORN, South 
mond, N . 


He m- 





MAMMOTH PEKIN ducks, 140-egg strain. 
ang Circular free, HUTCHINS BROS, 


BARGAIN PRICES—Embden geese, pure-bred p 
try ete. Write wants. P. G. SHELLY, Florin ra 


BRONZE TURKEYS 


$2 each 
Pulaski, 








from 47-pound toms, 25-pound 








hens. Stamp. GEO WOLF, Seneca Falls, N Y 
FIRST-CLASS Mammoth Bronze turkeys. CRES 

CENT FALLS STOCK FARM, Dublin, Va 
PURE-BRED Bronze turkeys for sale. Stamp 


MRS HARRIET CHUMBLEY, Draper, Va. 
FISHEL WHITE — gs 3 cockerels cheap. ARTHUR 














Benninger, Watnutport, 
COCKERELS—Leghorns, Rocks, Reds. LEGHORN 
FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 
a FOR SALE HARRIS STUMP 
Grove, 

LIVE STOCK 
rare eee, Berkshires, Chester Whites 


Jersey pigs and Southdown sheep; cheap. W. M. 
DENNINGER Walnutport, Pa. 





REGISTERED Chester Wh 
Also Col Duplicate for fg 
Avenue, Woodhaven, N 


bred and open sows. 
“Rie HT, Ocean View 





JACKS AND MULES—460 head; fine large ones: 
cheap now fer the next 30 days. KREKLER’S JACK 
FAKM, West Elkton, 0. 


PERCHERON STALLIONS—Black, im al 
farmers’ prices. Come now for bargains. 
AKIN, Auburn, N ¥ 








FOR SALE—Brewn Swiss bulls and females, Buf 





Wyandotte, Buff Orpingten cockerels HULL BROS, 
Painesville, O. 
PIONEER HERD registered Yorkshires, all ages, 


splendid values. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y 


PERCHERON STALLIONS, 
GLICK’S FARMS, Lancaster, 


WANTED—Car 
POWELL LUSK. 





and Berkshire swine 
Pa 





Jersey cows, at farmers’ 


Herndon, W Va 


prices. 





SHORTHORNS— Prize-winners in 
SIMPSON. West Glover, Vt. 


dairy tests 





| typing, 


por t 
ELWOOD i 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


A NEW ERA FOR SCHOOLS is under . 
enables teachers and pupils, tathoens and ro 

.» to 80 co-operate with the 

that — are intensely interested and ben- 
efited. To this end, puplis are forming —— 


Teachers are joining the American « fer 
the advancement of agricultural teaching. Tt hae 
State brane! in several states, and begin are 
belng made in all the states. Thus and. - 
teachers are being brought into the for- 


ward movement in education which means so much 
to them. And all this is possible at practically ne 
expense. ‘These and other benefits accrue to sub, 
seribers of “School Agriculture’ at the net echcol 


club rate of only lOc per pupil for the last half of 
the present school year School Agriculture. pub- 
lished by Orange Judd Company, comes twice 


a gonth to the schools, and will issue a supplement 
especially designed for your state as soon as your 
business warrants. This little paper and its sccom- 
panying methods enables every pupil and school te 
have the benefit of instruction in agriculture, domes- 
tic science and manual training. These exercises 
are partly carried owt at home, on the farm, in the 
harm, or with the stock. This new education is fas- 
eimating ag a novel, practical, useful, cultural, in- 
spiring. Just write to SCHOOL AGRIC ULTURE, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. “Please send sample 
copy and particulars of your methods,” 
hame and addrega, 





WHOtetals confectionery business ina 
ton, N Y. City of 


Bingham- 
50.000 population; does business 
of 870,000 a year; net profit above all expenses fer 
1¥1L1, $5600; established for over 904 years, price $7500. 
Send for list of business in New York state for sale. 
twee MINTZ, 304 and 305 Pheips Bank Bidg, 
tinghamfton, ‘ 





JOB PRINTING, PHOTO-ENGRAVING, électro- 
catalogs, booklets, papers, ete. Preag work at 
lowest prices and shortest time. You are invited te 
submit samples of what you want printed or pub- 
tehed, and quotations will be furnished. Low prices 
n hig runs in standard sizes. THE PHELPS 
PU BL ISHING CO, Springfield, Maes 





ELECTRICITY, plumbing, bricklaying, panting and 
decorating taught by practical instruction Positions 
secured for graduates. Write for Ulustrated catalog, 
COYNE TRADES SCHOOL, Chicago 





— 

PERIODICAL ORDERS are sent to me for big re- 
ductions. My service pleases. Write for catalog. 
IRVING WARNER, Riverhead, N Y. 





BALED ALFALFA ~¥ in FRED K 
Y 


ERKRENBECK, Fayetteville, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 


carlots. 











MALE HELP WANTED 


TELEGRAPH—MORSE AND WIRELESS—Railway 
accounting (station agency) taught quickly, a RK 
dispatchers’ and Western Union wires and complete 


wireless station in school Splendid = epportun:ties. 
Graduates assisted. Living expenses low—-may 

earned. Largest and oldest school—established . 37 
years. liverament $25,000.  Correspondentve courses 
also, wialog free, DODGE’S TELEGRAPH AND 


RY INSTITC TH, him St, Valparaiso, Ind. 





WANTED—More men to prepare ag ¥ 
men, motormen, conductors, seeping ‘car and traip 
porters. Nearby roads; good Wages; steady work; ao 
strike. Hundreds placed in the service without ex* 
perience. Inclose stamp for application blank. Name 
position wanted, RAILWAY INST, Dept 17, Indian- 
apolis, Tud. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOGK telle about over 
360,000 protected positions in U 8 service. More than 
40,000 vacancies every year. There is a big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pay, lifetime empiley- 
ment. Easy to get. Just ask fer booklet AS22. Ne 
obligation. EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D C, 





WANTED—Boys to sell brass stencils for stamp- 
ing names on bags, crates, etc kvery farmer 
Good commission. Write today. - penne 
STAMPING CO, Lake Odessa, Mich. 





REGISTERED Durec-Jersey swine. SUNNYSIDE 


FARM, Emporium, Pa 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


MICHIGAN FAVORITE CO COW PEAS, the earliest, 
healthiest, hardiest, most productive. Not’ a cop 
faiture a in 20 years. Ebony soys the best for soiling 
fertilizer and hay. Mammoth clover and Canada peas 
EDW E. EVANS, West Branch, Mich 


CORN, OATS, potatoes and grasses will yield more 
for you with better seed. Our free catalog will help 
you get it. Write for it today. A. H. HOFFMAN, 
Bamford, Pa. 











SEED POTATOES—A great shortage in potatoes ex- 
> re-reliable 
seed early. Catalog free. GEO W. P. JERRARD 
CO, Caribou, Me.- 





SEED POTATOBS—Renew your potato seed and 
qoare earlier ry *- a. e's = productiveness. 





uy direct from t P. JERRARD 
oo. Caribou, 
CLOVER SEED, sold direct. GLICK'’S SEED 
FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 





DOGS AND FERRETS 


FOR SALE—10. broken 
hounds. RS from 4 ta 12 months. booking 
orders spring at $5 apiece. They contain 
the best “blood in bt at hng and are fast and stayers 
FAIRMOUNT KENNELS, Route 4, Red Lion, Pa 


10 BROKEN a Seheunde, also beagle and 
rabbit ye Few puppies that . to ship» AM 
BROSE 8. TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. : 


thoroughbred American fox- 
Also 








FERRETS—Here am again, dealing in ruff on 
rats. The ferret. AK. stamp for prices. CALVIN 
JEWELL, Spencer, 





. PEDIGREED COLLIE pups. KAHLE BROS, Kali- 
a, O. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


SINGLE SURFACERS 2i-inch x 6-inch, 24-inch x 
8-inch roll feed, Ee x 5-inch traveling bed, rebuilt 
ase. | 1 —~ 1 8-inch four-side. outstde molders, 

New a. tables, all iron, with counter, 











88: with, ‘tilting table $85. New Lane type sawmills 
grea Prices. Special sawmill boilers 
with en All kinds wood-working machinery. F, 
Ww. BO , Springfield, Mass. 
GASOLINE ENGINES—4-horse power $99. 24-in 
cireular saws 34.50, 26-in $5.25. Saw tables, sawing 
outfits on Catalog free 


wheels, ‘ice and hay hoists 
PALMER. BROS, Cos Cob, Ct. 


> LANE sawmill with 25 W P Bettose 
portable on wheels, Low price. F. W. BOY- 
DEN, Sprinetela Mass. 








INDUSTRIOUS, honest man and wh. wanted te 





work fruit and vegetable farm. Healthy, mild cli- 
mate—pleasant, home—good income. DR PIERCE, 
Bridgeport, Ala. 

WANTED—Railway mall clerks. $90 )=—s month. 
Spring examinations everywhere. Sampie qQuestionr 
free. a ‘KLIN INSTITUTE, Dept S19, Roches- 


ter, N Y 





WANTED—250 men to prepare for coming railway 
mali examination. Make $1600 yearly. Write today 
for free trial lessen. OZMENT, 107 KR, St Louis. 





MEN WANTED for government jobs. $80 mouth. 
Write for free list of pdsitions open. FRANKLIN 
INsT? TUTE, Dept 819, Rochester, N 


AGENTS WANTED 





AGENTS 100% PROFIT. New patented awl... Sews 
harness, shoes, grain bags, anything. Sanmiple free to 
workers. A, MATHEWS, 1258 Third Street, Day- 
ton, O. 





AGENTS—85 daily selling our handy, tet, 
articles in one. Lightning _ seller. Wy aoe! 


THOMAS MFG CO, 453 Third St, 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 











owner to sell farm of 
river; buildings worth 
alfaifa grown in this 


POOR HEALTH compels 
125 acres on Susquehanna 
price of farm, rich loam soil; 
neighborhood, good water, $1000 worth of timber, 
included are 11 ‘cows, team of horses, 1 bull, @ 
yearlings, 100 hens, ull farming tools and utensils, 
all hay, all fodder, all seed corn, Prise $4800; 
$2800 down, halance on mortgage 
alog of southern New York farms. 
Farm Exchange, 304 aad 305 Phelps 
Binghamton, N Y. 





MONEY-MAKING LL ger out New York, 
15 other states; iny to 1000 acres; $10 te 
$100 an acre; stock and Be included with many to 
settle estates wee Mammoth illustrated cay 
No 34 Eg. STROUT, Station 1006, 

Sth St, 


“FIFTY ACRES, caht tinber, 


New York. 





er, the Test tillable, One 





air horses, four cows, 106 hens, mower, rake, 
eee. cultivator, wagon, weoy. . incuba- 
tor, three brooders, oats, corn y and straw, 
All for $2¢00. HALL’S F RM aEnce, Owege, 
Tioga Co, N Y¥. 

HOMESEEKERS, ATTENTION! Level, tut _well- 
drained grain and stock-farm of 240 acres. | 
rich soil, Plenty water and good buildings. Py 
teo low ‘but must sell. J. BRO , Route 1 


Grevnwich, Kan. 





ST 


Good Results in A A 
American pig tne New York 
City. T have had many 
ing fi a advertisement ap 
‘the American Agriculturist. 











VIRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE—Healthy climate 
mild winters, nearby markets, good neighbors. WS? 
7. BAILEY, Suffolk, Va, 


FOR NEW ENGLAND farm baresius write © 


oo 4 








STRATTON, Enfield, NH .. wa 
quests ie rs FT 
Write for catalog. 
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Winter Energies in New Jersey 
J. E. QUINN, MONMOUTH COUNTY 


Farthers in this section of New Jer- 
Sey are attending public sales just 
now Such sales often mean that 
farmers have surplus stock, desire to 
sell farm machinery or change their 
locations. As a rule farm stock is 
bringing excellent prices, dependent 
upen condition. 

Grange matters in Monmouth are 
now receiving considerable attention, 
A recent meeting of pomona at 
Farmingdale brought out an attend- 
ance of 150 farmers, perhaps’ the 
largest gathering of the kind ever 
held in Monmouth county. Raritan 
grange at Keyport has installed as 
officers: Master, J. C. Hendrickson; 
overseer, Joel A. Walling; lecturer, 
J. L. T. Webster; treasurer, J. 5S. 
VanMater; secretary, Harry M. Au- 
mack, 

Letween times the farmers are 
drawing ice. Many farms in this 
county’ boast ice houses, especially 
around Lincroft and Colts Neck, and 
in the Middletown and Port Mon- 
mouth sections. The late cold snap 
afforded opportunity for getting an 
abundant crop of ice of the best 
quality. 4 

For $12,000 Stanley O. Mygrant has 
made what is considered a fortunate 
purchase of the Charles Davison farm 
between Jamesburg and Hoffman's 
The place contains 100 acres, 
all but 15 acres of which are under 
cuitivation, the remainder being 
woodland, The new owner is a suc- 
eessful grain and fruit grower. 

Harry Leonard of New York will 
start a chicken plant near Red Bank, 
with the idea of sending his product 
to the city market. Improvements to 
the house and farm buildings of Wil- 
liam T. Wilson near Middletown cost 
30,000, Mr Wilson has one of the 
nest equipped farms in the state. 
Joseph Brakeley, the Freehold canner, 
ras teased the Prospect Valley farm 
rear Mariboro for eight years. The 
owner is D. Arthur Van Derveer of 
rreeho.d. Last year the tenant was 
the Crine seed company of Morgan- 
\i.le, which concern recently went 
inco the hands of a receiver. 


* 


Monmouth County Farm News 
D. IT. LENDRICKSON 

mx-Judge J. Clarence Conover has 
becn appointed receiver for the R. V. 
(. ne seed company of Morganville. 
tesi.‘cs Going a general seed: business 
the company was an extensive packer 
of tomatoes, asparagus and fruit. 

Several tarms have changed hands 

thus ta y in the season. Theodore 
©. Blanchard has sold his place near 
Mi@Aletewn to William H. Eng.ish 
of New York for $60,000. The char- 
coa) farm at Col.s Neck has 
rurcha-ed by Rev John W. 
Wo will reure from the ministry and 
ings in poultry raising. Theron 
Met ipbell has purchased part of 
1 Shri’ Smock farm adjoining his 
own pace at Holmdel. John Martin 
his farm at Glendola to E. 
of Long: Island. Mr 
‘tat.how took immediate possession, 
ena Mr Martin -bought the Lewis 
Hienlitt farm which he wil!l occupy in 
the spring. David Scott of New York 
has purchased the Zingale farm at 
Pine Brook and will engage in the 
thicken business. Tne I. P. Dickin- 
son farm of 40 acres at Morganville 
has been sold to Miss Anna Wehner 
ef Brooklyn. 

Monroe Wyckoff has purchased the 
Henry Stricklin woods near Adelphia. 
He will build a sawmill in the woods 
and saw the timber for lumber. 
Frank E. Heyer’s sawmill at Colts 
Neck is worked to its utmost capacity. 
Thomas Field of “the Middletown 
stock farm has cut down his locust 
grove of about 3000 trees; and is of- 
fering posts for sale. Several tenant 
farmers have also changed places. 
Peter Green will farm the late Dennis 
Riordan farm at Scobeyville; Wiilian 
Errickson will manage the R. H., 
Hendrickson farm at Imlaystown this 
year; James Tilton will move from 
the Conover farm at Everett to Long 
Branch and the place will be occupied 
by Albert Bennett, who is now on the 
Bailey farm near Lincroft; Howard 
Patterson will leave the employ of 
John Dey of Imlaystown this coming 
spring and will manage the Abram J. 
Clayton farm at Red Valley. 

To settle the estate of the late 
John Christian Soffel of Lincroft a 
sale of live stock and farming imple- 
ments was held. Fred Luther, who 
recently sold his two farms at Colt’s 
Neck, also hal a vendue. Farm horses 
sold at an average of $130, grade 
eattle for $60, corn for 95 cents a 
bushel, stalks 3 cents a sheaf, pigs $8 
each, Emnotity hay $24 and rye straw 

p ton, 

Most of the farmers have had their 
threshing done. McCormick brothers 
of Holmdel and C. V. R. Clark of 
Hazlet have traction engines and both 
wheat and rye threshing machines. 
They find the business very profitable. 

We have experienced very little 
old weather so far. Farmers have 





has sola 
H,. Matihew 


‘AMONG THE FARMERS 


taken advantage of the mildness of 
the winter and hayé done much 
spring work. Trees and grapevines 
have been trimmed and some plowing 
has been done, On New Year's day 
several strawberry plants were in 
bloom .in the patches of Edward 
Bothwick of Port Monmouth and Aart 
Van Zee of New Monmouth. Many 
are now hauling New York horse 
manure from the. railroad stations 
and are spreading it upon their farms, 
Henry Scudder and William T. Wilson 
of Middletown have each purchased 
600 tons. 

Walling’s cider mills and distilleries 
at Tinton Falls and Middletown have 
just been closed for the year. Apples 
were very plentiful and the mills had 
a busy season. James Matthews of 
Morganville recently pulled a Chinese 
tose radish which measured 2514 
inches in circumference. 

W. H. Ingling, general manager of 
the Monmouth county farmers’ ex- 
change, addressed meetings of farm- 
ers at Elmer and Woodstown last 
week. Fred K. Butcher of Freehold 
recently lost a horse 31 years old. 
He has owned the horse for 24 years. 


State Board Holds Session 


The 39th annual meeting of the New 
Jersey state board of agriculture held 
last week drew delegates from almost 
all the county agricultural societies 
and many of the granges to Trenton, 
As usual the meeting was character- 
ized by living up to schedule and the 
presentation of numerous reports of 
olficers and committees and a goodly 
number of excelient addresses. Promi- 
nent among these were the president’s 
address and the secretary’s annual 
report. 





The Secretary’s Report 

In his annual report Sec Dye sum- 
marized the crop and price records of 
the past season; showed that total 
values of crops during the decade rose 
from $24,249,179 in 1900, to $63,811,520 
in 1910, and $67,715,872 in 1911; stated 
that with only 70% of the farms re- 
porting the value of fertilizer used was 
$4,277,604, equivalent to $182 a farm 
for thuse reporting, similarly the cost 
of maintenance of these farms was 
$11,097,727; outlined the work of the 
farmers’ institutes, the county boards 
of agriculture and the farmers’ trains, 

Hon Joseph 8, Frelinghuysen of Kar- 
itan, the president, eulogized the sec- 
retary, Hon Franklin Dye, who for 25 
years has fought tne farmers’ battles 
and preached the gospel of better 
agriculture throughout the state; out- 
lined the work of the past season; re- 
ferred to the sanitation policy of es- 
tablishing trunk sewers and disposal 
fields to ke@p the streams pure so the 
public health may be protected; de- 
clared that the great question of-the 
hour is the en!argement of the tillable 
areas of the state, quoting Lord Bea- 
consfie!'d—“No country is in a sdund 
and safe condition which cannot feed 
its own population independent of the 
foreigner;” discussed the census of 1910 
with respect to New Jersey agricul- 
ture; showed that the state in compar- 
ison with ‘‘at least 10 other states,” 
received a very sma!l_ proportion 
for the development of agriculture, 
$29,625. California $738,000, Wiscon- 
sin $896,000, Illinois $525,000, New 
York $230,000, suggested the forma- 
tion of a department_ of agriculture 
with a commissioner and deputies ap- 
pointed by the state board to unify the 
work of the various branches of agri- 
cultural work throughout the state; 
and declared that the tilled area of 
the state has decreased 267,000 acres 
within 10 years, in spite of all efforts 
the board and the experiment station 
have put forth, the cause being, so he 
maintained, the absorption of the land 
by those who disqualify it and make it 
unproductive. Excerpts from this com- 
prehensive address will appear a 
later issues. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
all re-e'ected: President, Hon Joseph 
S. Frelinghuysen of Raritan; vice-pre- 
sdent, John T: Cox of White House 
Station; secretary, Hon Franklin Dye 
ef Trenton; treasurer, A. J. Rider of 
Hammonton, 

The board resolved to make an ex- 
hibit of New Jersey produce at the 
American. land and irrigation show in 
New York next fall; urged that. more 
liberal franchises be made with trolley 
companies so freight may be trans- 
ported expeditiously and ‘that legisla- 
tion make franchise uniform; record- 
ed its desire for unlimited parcel post; 
declared that as the present equip- 
ment for the short course at the state 
college is inadequate, therefore that 
the building be enlarged: decided to 
ask legislation so the board could use 
the armory for its meetings so as to 
accommodate the crowds, and favored 
a revision of the employers’ liability 
act. 


Sussex Co—Many tenants will move 
to other farms this spring; some to 
farms purchased for their own. A 
number of farms have been sold in 
this section. Mr J. R. Stoll sold his 
farm for $12,000, and will move to 
Newton, N J. The extreme cold wave 


has made ice, has frozen- pipes and 
has done mischief in general, The 
mark of 34 below zero was reached. 
Much suffering among stock will be 
felt if cold continues. ~ 

Salem Co—It would seem that the 
geod price on white potatoes for past 
season is, having its affect on growers, 
as many plan larger acreages in pota- 
toes, More cars than usual of manure 
from N Y are being. bought. This ma- 
nure will be put on potato ground, to 
be followed by clover and timothy and 
orchard grass. Crimson clover is used 
mostly for humus. The Allrine farm 
ordered one ton of crimson clover for 
next summer’s use. The severe cold 
stopped shipment of sweets. Hay and 
cern are high. Eggs-are low. 

Cumberland Co—Farm_ work has 
been comptetely tied up by cold 
weather. Ice houses have been filled 


with 83-inch ices There is enough snow 


on the ground to protect whgat. Stock 
and implements bring good prices at 
osublic sales. Corn is 5c p bu, hay 
$26 p ton, oats 55c p bu, potatoes $1.25. 

Middlesex Ice Harvest—Everyone is 
at present at a standstill except the ice 
men, They are having a fine harvest 
of good 12-inch ice. The weather has 
been very cold in this. section, being 
8 to 10 degrees below zero. Prices of 
everything are high. Potatoes are 
scarce. Quite some apples on hand 
yet. Some good sales are expected 
this and next month. Winter grain 
not looking very good, owing to too 
much rain in the fall. Low spots are 
now covered with ice. A large acreage 
of potatoes will be planted in the 
spring. Many of the large growers 
bought seed in the fall. Some varie- 
ties of seed it is expected will bi very 
high.—[{H. L. Schanck. 


MARYLAND 


Peninsula Fruit Growers’ Meeting 





In spite of a severe storm ahd ex- 
ceedingly cold weather, the attend- 
ance at the 25th annual ses- 
sion of the Peninsula _ horticul- 
tural society held recently in 
Pocomoke City, Md, was unusually 
large. The exhibition cf fruits and 
vegetables was the finest ever seen on 
the peninsula, not only in quantity, 
but in quality of product. The largest 
Gisplay of apples was made by F. M. 
Soper-& Sons of.Magnolia, Del, and 
the next largest by E. H. Bancroft & 
Son,of Wyoming, Del, Other large ex- 
hibits were made by Saulsbury Brcth- 
ers of Cordova, Md, Walter B. Harris 
of Worton, Md, and Orlando Harrison 
of Berlin, Md. 

For the ensuing year F. M. Soper 
was elected president, William E. San- 
ger of Cordova vice-president, and 
Prof Wesley Webb of Dever, Del, re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. For the 
various counties the following were 
elected: Vice-presidents, J. T. Shall- 
cross of Middletown, Newcastle coun- 
ty, Del; S. H. Derby of Woodside, Kent 
county, Del, Col J. G. Townsend of 
Selbyville, Sussex county, De’. Follow- 
ing are Maryland county vice-presi- 
dents: Cecil, C. E. Warburton of Elk- 
ton; Kent, J. S. Harris of £&tillpond; 
Queen Anne, W. Irving Walker of 
Chestertown; Caroline, Cel W. Sisk of 
Preston; Talbot, F. E. Cover of Eas- 
ton; Dorchester, W. G. Dawson of 
Cambridge; Wicomico, W. F. Allen of 
Salisbury; Worcester, George A. Har- 
rison of Berlin; Accomeec county, Va, 
A. J. MeMath of Olney; Northampton 
ccunty, Va, W. L. Elzey of Exmore. 
The executive committee: F. M. Soper, 
W. E. Sanger, F. E. Matthews, F. C. 
Bancroft and J. T. Shallcross. 

Resolutions were passed in faver of 
parcel post, a uniform package law, 
better support for agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations, teach- 
ing of agriculture in the public schools 
and in favor of the bill now before con- 
gress to provide for the federal in- 
spection of nursery stock. An urgent 
invitation was presented by the Wil- 
mington board of trade to have: the 
society meet in Wilmington. next win- 
ter. The matter was referred to the 
executive committee with the practcal 
assurance that the invitation would be 
accepted. The committee wil prob- 
ably visit Wilmington in the-near fu- 
tvre to confer with the board of trade 
and Wilmington citizens as to what 
the city will offer as ‘an. inducément to 
hold the meeting and make a big ex- 
hibit of fruit at the next _ annual 
session. 

The treasurer, Prof Wesley Webb ol 
Dover, showed that Maryland and 
Delaware legislatures each appro- 
priate $500 annually for the society, 
and that last year private subscrip- 
tions to the premium list amounted to 
about _$100 in cash, besides valuable 
prizes of merchandise. The balance 
in hand to pay the expenses“of the 
meeting and publishing 5000 copies of 
the annual report was $1158. 

Fully 200 people attended a banquet 
given to the society. Speeches were 
made by Prof T. B. Symons of Mary- 
land agricultural college, E. M. Mech- 
lin of New Jersey, Charles Barker of 
Milford, Del, Prof C. T.. Johnson of 
Virginia experiment station at Nor- 
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American Agricultu,, 


folk, Orlando Harrison of Berlin 
others. The Pomocoke high <; 
pupils sang during the evening. 


Carroll Co—With the tempe: 
below zero and the ground cox, -. 
with 5 inches of snow, all farm re 
is suspended. Caring for the sto, nd 
looking after fires is about all that 
been done recently. Ice houses a 
been filled with prime ice from <; $ 
inches thick. Feed is scarce and 
Stock thin and milch cows falling (g 
in milk, Commercial market is 
Produee is high. Timothy hay so 
to $28 p ton, clover $23, potatoes s te 
$1.10 p bu. ; 

Montgomery Co—Ice is good n@ 
farmers are busy cutting it. It is 10 te 
12 inches thick. It has been very la 
and windy. The coldest was 13 below 
on Jan 15. Feed is very scarc: id 
high. , Cows are failing in milk, ang 
hens have stopped laying. Sleighi: is 
good, with 3 iches of snow. Pot es 
and fruit have frozen in cellars. 

Caroline Co—Feed of all kin 
Selling at high prices. Good fe: 
scarce, Farm work was pretty 
finished _up during the nice 
weather. Farms are bringing ¢ 
prices. A number of public sales , 
stock were held in the fall, owin; 
Scarcity of food. Prices were } 
Butter is 25c p lb, eggs 35c p doz 
Ples 40c p bu. There is very little 
sickness. 

Kent Co—The long, cold spell 
been favorable to ice harvesting 
everyone with an ice house ha 
filled. There was a good deal of mov. 
ing on Jan 1, the weather being mil 
and favorable. The pomona ger: 
of this county met last week and 
stalled Mr H. Griftith as master. Fes 
are 32c p doz, butter 50c p lb, dres 
pou-try 17 to 18¢c, 

Washington Co—Weather has been 
cold and some snow has fallen. While 
not deep, the snow has made a good 
covering for wheat and grass, both 
of which started into winter looking 
finely, Cold weather probably has not 
hurt the fruit buds any, as it has not 
been below zero yet. Whe he 
p bu, corn $0c p bbl, hay 
p.ton, horses $150 ea, cows §: h 
fe p 1b, chickens. 12c, turkeys ISc 
butter 30¢ p Ib, eggs 30c p doz. 
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The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, Jan 22-- 
Last week after Monday steers 
showed a little firmness on Wednes 
day, but later declined 10@15c, 
best steers 20 lower; bulls and c 
ruled steady to strong Wednesd 
but market weakened Friday on 
dium and good cows, which fe! 
5@15e. _ Choice and. selegged 
held up steady throughout the 
but the under grades on oversu) 
and- dull demand dropped 25@ Atk, 
closing quiet. Barnyard and western 
calves also fell off 25@50c. The s 
ing range for the week was: St 
$4.50@8.25, stags and oxen 4.25 
6.75, buils 4@6.70, cows 2.40@5.5 
veals 4@i1, barnyard and fed ca 
3.50@5.75, Ind do 4.50@5,50, west 
5@ 6.42. 

Today there were 47 cars of catt 
and 1409 calves on sale. Steers : 
dull and 10@20c lower; bulls 10¢ 
off, thin cows about steady, o 
10@15¢c:. lower and some sales 
lower.. The yards Were not clea 
Calves. were in liberal supply 
trade slow, with. prices easier for 
exeept choice stock. Commo 
good steers, averaging “OU to 
lbs, sold at $5.15@7.25 p 100 Ibs 
cluding 3 cars Va steers 1230 to 1:55 
lbs, 6.90@7.25, 3 cars Pa do, 116 
1265 lbs, 6.80@7.25, 3 cars Ohio, 
to 1230 Ibs, 6.25@7, N Y steers 
lbs,. 5.15.. Oxen sold at 5.10@6, 
4@6.50, cows 2.50@5.80, outside 
ures for Ohio cows, 1250 lbs averase, 
tail-ends at 2. Veals sold at 7% 1 
culls 5@6.50, barnyard and fed « 
8@4.50, Ind .4@5.25. 

Sheep ru’ed firm on Wednesda) 
best grades 10c higher; the adva 
was lost later, the market closing « 
Lambs continued to decline after M 
day of last week, closing 50c | 
than the opening on best grades, 
60@ 7T5c lower on others. The se! 
range for the week was: Sheep *- 
4.60, lambs 4.25@7.50, yearlings 
Today there were 24 cars of stock 0 
sale.~ Sheep were less active and 
2he lower; choice lambs steady; 
ers unevenly lower; pens were 
cleared. Common to prime sh 
(ewes) so'd at 2.25@4.25 p 100 
culls to choice lambs at 4@7, vet 
lings 5@5.50. Top price for N Y lambs 
7, Pa lambs 6.25, O lambs 6.60, Ind 
do 6. 

Hogs held up on all grades and 
weights last week until Friday; closed 
weak. Todav there were 4 cars 0” 
sale. Prices 10@15c lower in sympathy 
with Buffalo and western markets. 
Hogs averaging 135 to 350 Ibs sold a 
$6.35@6.50 p 100 Ibs, pigs 6@6.-:. 

Trading last week quiet at the large 
auction marts and private sale sta! 4 
with very little change in prices. °°" 
to choice heavy drafters sold general ¥ 
at $300@350 p head; a few extra - 
at higher:figures. Good chunks, 1! : 
to 1300 Ibs; 200@275, fair to 20°" 
sound, second-hand horses 100@-\. 
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Winter Evening Discussions 
p. AUGSBURY JEFFERSON COUNTY, N ¥ 

Winter has begun to display her 
snow and windstorms. Cold weather 
has begun, and as the farmers sit 
around their fires, eating apples and 
walnuts, we hear many farm prob- 
lems diseussed. 

There have been arguments as to 
the best silo corn for this fart of 
New York.. The majority claim that 
the Early Mastoden matures earliest, 
with the largest ears. Those who have 
experimented- with this variety claim 
that corn sown by July 1 will mature 





by September 1, with every stalk 
bearing one ear, with the majority 
yielding two. Michigan Early pro- 


duces the largest and tallest stalks; 
and is a satisfactery silo corn, 

Hens are laying well for this time 
of year. The Orpington seems to be 
winning favor in this section, Ply- 
mouth Rock is being raised to supply 
the markets, and the. Leghorn for 
eggs. A discussion recently came up 
as to the best methods of planting 
cucumbers in northern New York. A 
successful raiser dec’ared that if a 
hole is dug in the soi’, and a fork‘ul 
of horse manure placed in it, one has 
a good foundation for the bed. He 
pours a pailful of water over. the 
manure, then about 2 inches of soil 
and plants-10 or 12 seeds in this 
bel. The plants are thinned to three 
er four in a hill. 

As the farmers are beginning to 
raise strawberries as a side issue, this 
subject was taken up. Experiments 
prove that more strawberries are 
raised where nitrate of soda is used 
than any other fertilizer. It is ap- 
plied broadcast at about 200 pounds 
an acre, This application must be 
made in the spring,. after the foliage 
has started well, but before the bloom 
appears. Where nitrate of soda is 
thus used there must be plenty of 
phosphoric acid and potash in the 
soil to balance the growth of vine 
ani fruit, For long shipments ni- 
trate of soda is not always successful, 
as the rapid growth produced will 
sometimes hasten decay in fruit that 
must stand. 


Jersey Club Wants to Boost 


The New York state Jersey cattle 
club met in Albany January 16 and 
17. The secretary Stated that 41 per- 
sens had joined during the year, mak- 
ing a total] membership of SO. A year 

ro the club offered eight registered 
Jersey calves, donated by members to 
the New. York state agricultural de- 
partment, to be given as prizes to boys 
writing the best essays on the state 
fair It was found that but four 
celves were required for the prizes 
awarded and the question as to which 
of the donators should furnish the 
f calves was decided by lot, with 
the following results: Frank J. Jones 
{ irnish a bull, Meridale farms. a 
heifer, E. W. Mosher a bull, and 
Gcorge E. Peer a heifer. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

resolved: That the New York state 








Jersey cattle club indorse and rec- 
ommend the establishment by the 
American Jersey cattle club of a 


futurity contest for Jersey heifers, the 
winning heifer in such contest to be 
shown at the national dairy show; 
also, that we ask the American Jersey 
cattie club to offer a prize of at least 
$-000 to the first Jersey cow to’ pro- 
duce in one‘year 1000 pounds of fat 
under an accepted authenticated test; 
and also that the New York state Jer- 
sey cattle club offer $200 as a prize to 
the first Jersey cow to make 1000 
pounds of fat under an accepted au- 
thenticated test by the American Jer- 
sey cattle club, providing said cow be 
owned by resident of New York state; 
also that the New York state Jersey 
cattle club hereby offer a price of $50 
to the Jersey cow owned by member 
of this organization that makes the 
highest accepted authenticated 
fat record finished in 1912 under the 
— of the American Jersey cattle 
ciub, 





Jefferson Co—The poultry show at 
Watertown opened Tuesday. Among 
the exhibitors from Evans mills were 
George Kellas with Wyandottes, 
Frank -Hungerford and Ralph Hib- 
bard with Orpingtons, Grace Lawton 
vith Columbian Wyandottes. Not 
enough snow yet for sleighing. The 
thermometer fegistered 32 below zero 
a few days ago. The price of cattle 
is advancing. Butter is now 37 and 

> p lb. Many farmers are increas= 
ing their dairies. H. L. Lawton of 
Willow Brook farm is. selling some 
of his fine grade Holstein heifers. 
F. k. Zimmer recently sold six Hol- 
stein cows, to be put onthe . Flower 
farm near Watertown. Mr Zimmer’s 
cattle all bring a fancy figure, being 
Pure-bred stock. with special care 
ae in breeding. Eggs have 

Topped to 38c p doz, but are not very 
Plentiful yet. Clear, thick ice is being 


harvested from the mill pond at 
Evans Mills, ¢©P. D, Helmer‘: ships 


Mock every? (Saturday. 


Calves bring 
A2Z2fS2 3s 


WII AIMECY 


year 


Te at the from Ogdens- 
burg sk a car of hogs and cows 
from “here last week. 


Dairy Affairs in Chenango—Patrons 
of the Brainbridge branch of the 
Dairy Products Co have been paid in 
full. They were given a mortgage on 
the casein held in storage at the plant 
and this was disposed of and pay- 
ment in full was made for Nov and 
Dec milk, 
a contract to deliv@r their miik to the 
Alderney Supplee Co of Philadelphia 
at Borden prices until Oct 1, i9i2. 
The Sheffield farms have secured op- 
tions on lands here and it is rumored 
they will put up a creamery here the 
coming summer, Ice harvest is well 
under way, with ice of fine quality. 
Very few cattle are being sold. Hay 
is $15 at barn. Several auctions are 
soon to be held. Temperatures from 
25 to 88 below zero have been re- 
corded during the cold snap. 


St Lawrénce Co—kKecent warm, 
open weather earlier in season’ les- 
sened fodder consumption and consid- 
erably increased the prospective sur- 
plus of hay in this section. Several 
hay présses are at work in various 
part of the county, the price now paid 
being $15 to. $16 p ton. A large per- 
cottage, probably a majority of those 
having a surplus of hay, seem to be 
looking for an advance on these fig- 
ures, and are not incHned to part with 
any amoutn of hay at the present 
price. F 

Monroe Co—Have had 10 days of 
continuous cold weather, with high 
winds, which dréve the cold into many 
cellars, freezing some vegetables. The 
thermometer most of the time was at 
zero, A light snow came to cover the 
wheat. Very little wood has been 
drawn, and no ice has been put in yet. 
All farm products are high. Potatoes 
are $1 to $1.10 p bu, butter 38 to 40c 
p Ib, eggs 45 to 50c p doz, pork 8% 
to 9c p Ib. Hay is $15.25 p ten. Ap- 
ples are from S5c to $2 p bu, accord- 
ing to quality. 

Clinton Co—Potatoes are sel‘ing at 
$1. p bu. Hay is worth from $10 to 
$18 p ton. Butter is-30c p ib. Very 
cold weather for the past week, the 
coldest. in many years. No snow as 
yet. Stock is wintering well so far. 
Not much wood is being cut this win- 
ter. James Rushlow has offered his 
farm for sale. 

Ulster Co—The farm lately owned 
by Wilson Frank of Asbury has been 
purchased by J. A. Brobaker and 
George Powell of N Y city. The farm 
will be set out largely to fruit and con- 
ducted as an experimental farm. Mr 
Powell, who is supt-of the state agri 
soc, will invite farmers to this farm 
and give lectures on farming and fruit 
growing. No horses were stolen the 
past year from any member of the 
county horse owners’ protective assn. 
Farmers’ institutes will be held in 
this county as follows: Plattekill Feb 
13, Lake Katrine Feb 14,-Ulster Park 
Feb 15, Highland Feb 16 and 17. They 
will be conducted by Edward Van 
Alstyne of Kinderhook. Prices for 
farm produce remain about the same. 


Steuben Co—There has been some 
very cold weather. Many potatoes 
were frozen in cellars, Cattle are 
consuming lots of fodder, which is 
scarce. Many farmers expect to buy 
horses this spring. They are bring- 
ing a good price.- Potatoes are 
p bu; not many going to market on 
account of cold weather. Taxes are 
high, being $2 on $100 valuation. 
Many hogs are being wintered, even 
more than last year, but the price is 
not as high. Berkshires and O I C’s 
are raised generally. 

Rensselaer Co—The harvesting of 
ice is now in full swing, with ice 12 
and 14 inches thick. Creameries are 
paying $1.75 p 100 for milk delivered 
at station. Mr Curtis is paying $3° p 
bbl for potatoes delivered to car. 
But few are for sale, farmers having 
sold out of field at harvesting time. 
Creamery butter is 38c-p lb, corn 90c 
p bu, oats 55c, Bran $1.68 p-100, mid- 
dlings $1.70, corn meal $1.55. F. D. 
Mosher of Eagie Bridge has pur- 
chased a fine pair of Indian runner 
ducks. His chickens are all White 
Rocks. Cattle and sheep are winter- 
ing in good condition. Some farmers 
-have sold their milch cows and have 
gone into sheep husbandry. Sheep, 
they say, require little work and bring 
large returns. Henry Perry and son 
Charles are doing nicely raising hot 
house lambs, They use a cross be- 
tween a Dorset ram and Delaine Me- 
rino ewes. Lambs grows to good size 
at four months and bring $10 ea after 
commission is paid for selling. 


Sleighing in Chautauqua—There has 
been plenty of snow, and some pretty 
severe weather for the past two weeks. 
Now it warmer and has rained. Farm- 
ers have been hauling logs, drawing 
manure and getting firewood. Consid- 
erable ice was harvested last week 
from Walter Tarbox’s pond. M. H. 
Crofoot & Co of Sinclairville are ship- 
ping apples and cabbage. Apples are 
from $2 to $2.50 p bbl, cabbage $20 to 
$25 p ton, potatoes 80c to $1 p bu. But- 
ter has been quite plentiful so far, and 
is now selling at‘ p lb. Eggs have 
advanced since the cold weather be- 
gun. from 25 to 28¢ p doz. Hay is 
searce, and’ selling at ‘at the barn. 


The farmers have signed: 


a ts ee 
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Not much to be had at any price. The 
emy at Charlotte Center is closed this 
winter on account of trouble between 
the management and the patrons. 


Energies in Saratoga—The § cold 
wave struck this place, with thermom- 
eter as low as 20 below zero. Harry 
Brown, near South Gilehs Falls, has 
seld the Metca'f homestead and will 
move away this spring. Potatoes are 
-seHing at $1.25 p bu, butter 38c p ib, 
eggs oo to 40c p doz. Farmers’ insti- 
tute was held at Gansevoort-one day, 
and at Glens Falis two days. Hay is 
around $20 p ton. Not much snow here 
as yet, but enough for good sleighing. 
l'armers are busy filling ice houses. 


Schorharie Co—Exceedingly cold 
weather has prevailed in this section, 
but it is now warmer. No change in 
real estate for some time. Hay is 
scarce at $18 p ton in the barn... Pota- 
toes are selling for $1 p bu: Oats are 
70c p bu. Feed of all kinds is high. 
Not many sales of cows. The farmers’ 
emy has been rented to a Mr Rose of 
Cobleskill, who will open it Feb 1 with 
Bruce Gallup as butter maker. The 
cmy is equipped with up-to-date ma- 
chinery and will have an experienced 
butter maker. A high grade product 
is expected, 

Roads in Steuken County have been 
very icy for Wbout a month, with no 
sleighing to speak of. Everybody is 
making a rush to get in their ice. 
State Senator F. C. Piatt has moved 
into his new house. Eggs are 30c¢ p 
doz, hay about $19 p ton, Lewis Stan- 
ton of Painted Post has purchased 
the old mill property. 





A Two Days’ Conference on agri 
education for dependent and delin- 
quent boys is being held: this week 


in.N Y city under the auspices of the 
N Y child welfare commission. Mr 
R. R. Reeder, supt of N Y orphan 
asylum, Prof E. K. Everly of Mass 
agri col and W. R. George, founder of 
George Junior republic, will teil what 
Place agri has in institutions for de- 
lingquent and dependent boys. Mayor 
Gaynor is to give an address. 

Hop Shipments from Cobleskil!, N 
Y, recently were 10 bales sent by S. 8S. 
Steiner to Buffalo. Hop poles are ar- 
riving, indicating early preparation for 
spring planting. A grower from Wor- 
cester writes that he knows of two 
small growths of 1910 hops in farmers’ 
hands in his vicinity. There are no 
old hops in first hands. The.buik of 
the crop sold at 50c p lb. There will 
be an increase of not to exceed 10% in 
the hop acreage this year. The dread 
of blue mold will deter planting. 


Saratoga Co—Jan has brought some 
unprecented cold weather, the mer- 
cury dropping to 18 and 20 degrees. 
Icemen are busy this week harvest- 
ing’ a crop of ice of excellent quality. 
The price of cows has dropped in con- 
sequence of the high prices of fodder 
and’grains. Good sheep are sclling for 
$2 ea. A farmer who has two silcs on 
bis farm is buying cows, expecting to 
sell’ them in the spring at a_ good 
profit. He got three fine Holsteins for 
$90. Eggs are‘coming in in quantities 
now. Retail dealers are taking them 
in exchange at 30c p doz. Butter is 
38 to 40c plb. The supp'y of cream is 
shrinking rapidly. Pork has declined in 
price. William Westfall is fattening 12 
pigs. Taxes are lower this year than 
last, being only $1.12. H. K. Huested 
is collecting taxes. A Hoosic Falls 
man has purchased the Stephen Wood 
Sons’ lumber and coal vard. This is 
one of the oldest established firms in 
Stillwater. : 


Catalpa, much extolled as a_ tree 
for reforestration in certain sections, 
eannot be profitably grown in New 
York, says a recent bulletin of the 
conservation department. The bulle- 
tin No 51 goes on to say: The depart- 
ment does not wish to discredit the 
Catalpa speciosa as to its good qua_i- 
ties, neither does it desire to dis- 
courage planting of this species 
where soil and climatic conditions are 
favorable, but it isa noteworthy fact 
that catalpa is sensitive to frost and 
exacting as to soi] conditions. Un- 
less the most favorable conditions 
are present this tree makes a crooked 
and limby trunk, not productive of 
good saw’ timber and only adapted for 
use for posts and stakes. The con- 
servation commission is. not distribu- 
ting catalpa for forestry purposes. 

Oswego Co—Colder weather is the 
order and has been since Dec 
28.29, A heavy snowstorm. came 
on these dates and have had 
sleighing since. The mercury re- 
cently went down to 20 degrees be- 
low zero, being much the coldest of 
the winter. In fact, it seldom goes 
lower here. Farmers are commencing 
to use snowplows in the highway to 
remove the snow, as a strong west 
wind drifted it badly during the last 
storm. Winter grain is now well cov- 
ered with snow, and is in good condi- 
tion as the mild Dec weather was not 
accompanied by frosty nights, conse- 
quently very little freezing and thaw- 
ing oecurred to damage it. If this 
snow stays winter grain will be good. 
The main business with farmers now 
ood and doing chores. 


‘Some getting out logs from the 
roads’ ‘local repairs and occasion- 
all _#, pow. building. R. E. Barker is 
ae . ee PD aD . : 


op an, 


Pe ee a 


cutting logs for a new hogpen ts. be 


built next summer. FE. T. Nellis lost 
2 valuable colts recently from dis- 
temper. 

Erie Co—Thermometer has heen be- 
low zero all week. Farmers are not 
doing much besides taking care of 
stock, Few potatoes have been sold. 
They are 90c at the car, but weather 
is toe cold to permit haul-ng. Many 
potatoes froze during the cold weath- 
er. Stock is wintering well. Butter Is 
38e p lb, eggs 30c p doz. 

Genesee Co—Complaint comes from 
the south part of Stafford that apples 
in’ store are rotting badly. Many 
farmers will be short for domestic use 
through the winter. There is an epi- 
demic among horses in the vicinity of 
Batavia and Bergen, known as scarla- 
tina, which is supposed to be due to 
feeding straw . It is generally con- 
ceeded it is not produced by contagion 
from one horsé to another. There is 
also an epidemic among sheep fed on 
bean fodder. Hog chelera is quite 
prevalent, some farmers having m 
with quite a loss from the disease. A- 
its last meeting Stafford grange i 
itiated five candidates in the third an! 
fourth degrees.: There were 19 appl'- 
cations for membership and five were 
received, There is good whee'inhg ovye> 
the country roads. In places they are 
blocked with snow, Long strips of bare 
ground show in other places. There 
has been no sleighing thus far. On 
Jan 8 and continuing for three days 
was one of the most severe storms 
known for some years. A high south 
wing shifted to a cold west gale that 
drove the snow into every chack and 
crevice. The mercury much of the 
time was below zero. 

Chautauqua Co—Farmers have been 
enjoying sleighing Much rain in the 
fall hindered gathering of late c*ops. 
Potatoes are 0c to S1 p bu. buck- 
wheat $1.35 p 100, bran $1.35, eres 
35¢ p dez, butter 35 to 40c¢ p tbh. Net 
as much milk is being produce} this 
winter as last. Cattle did not go into 
the barn looking as good ws urual. 


ONTARIO 


Elgin Co—The past two weels have 


been the coldest knovrn for a rand 
many years. There has-been a little 
snow, accompanied by severe b ‘zzards 


of a terrific nature,” which p‘led up 
what little snow there was and made 
the roads in seme places impassable. 
Frost got in cellars, and in some places 
did damage to fruit and vegetables. 
Tce is clear and 10 to, 12 inches thick. 
t is being harvested, The thermome- 
ter registered during severe cold spel! 
as low as 38 below zero, with the pre- 
vailing wind west and northwest. 
Farmers have nothing to do but barn 
chores and supp y wood to keep the 
house warm, Very little fall plowing 
was done. Some corn is in the field 
in. shock. 
The present cold spell demands heavy 
feeding of live stock, and if such 
weather continues very much longer 
feed will be scarce and high -in some 





places. m'lk flow is diminishing, 
which makes butter scarce and high. 
Milk is sc‘ling house to house at 5 te 
Sc p gt. Ciecve soll et a good figure 
all seasen, c osing at 17°:ec p I> at face 
tery. Butter anil eggs are very high 
and scarce, se ling at 25 and Be, 
respectivel: Some cloverseed was 


threshed. it is very high at the pres- 
ent time. Potatoes are very Scarce and 
high. Apples are rotting some in cel- 
lars where frost didn’t affect them. 
Hay is $12 to 814 p ton. Straw is 
scarce, Farmers find it pays hest to 
feed straw on the place and turn it 
into manure rather than to sell it. 
Very little buckwheat was grown last 
season. Some people using hard coal 
instead of wood to heat their homes. 
Honey bees are wintering well so far. 
Much soft coal was breught to Port 
Burwell on a large car ferry from the 
large coal mines in Pa last summer, 
Very few sheep are kept around here, 
owing to poor prices of wool. Hogs 
are very scarce and sell at #6 to $6.10 
p 100 1 w. No saw logs have been 
drawn to the bawmills as yet. Wood- 
cutters are getting 60, & and 70c p ed 
for cutting stove wood, according to 
length. There are several natural gas 


wells in and around Port Burwell and 


the people in the vilage are heating 
and lighting their homes with the nat- 
ural product.—-[W. L. C. 

Essex Co—We have 
since ‘12 arrived a 
fashioned winter, with thermometer 
below zero almost every night. There 
is only a small amount of snow, thus 
making wheat suffer. Roads are good 
now and people are busy -hauling 


been having 
genuine  old- 


grain and other farm produce to mar- 
Farmers: 


ket and storing away ice. 
in this vicinity believe ice is more 
than a luxury. Tobacco is being sold, 
bringing from 7 and 8c to 12¢ p tb, 
aceording to quality. Our township 
of South Sandwich has recently in- 
stalled a telephone system, which is 
a@ great boon to all, in a social way 
especially to our wives and daugh- 
ters. There are 225 phones, 
more coming in soon. Hay is 
$20 p ton, eggs, new laid, 40e p oon 
butter 35¢ p Ib, live hogs $6.25 p 1 

[J. H., Essex Coser: Ontario, ~ 


Winter wheat loo’: well.- 
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"THE GRAIN TRADE 
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1912 1911 
coors’ 98% 1.00 68 50 
8%. 3. 153% - /39% 
Sines ise | oe 57% .40 
St - 99% 1.00 66° 48% 30 
Minneapolis ety 1.09 = 562- ‘47 
Liverpool... ‘em 1.04% (70% 160. “— 


33% 
‘31 








At Chicago, wheat. prices moved 
within camparatively narrow lines, 
averaging steady to a shade higher. 
The domestic situation was without 
particular new development. It has 
been recognized all along that west- 
ern Canada produced a good crop last 
‘year; recent official advices confirmed 

placing the total Canadian crop 
of.1911 at 216,000,000 bus wheat, 348,- 
000,000 bus oats, 41,000,000 bus barley, 
13,000,000 bus flax. Wheat is moving 
freely on both sides of the -inter- 
national line, ‘and public stocks con- 
tmue ampie, with export trade still 
indifferent. May wheat moved up ic 
or more from last week’s low price 
of 99%c, with fair trading around 
$1.00%. No 3 red winter in store 95@ 
Y¥6c, No 2 spring 1@1.06. 

Taking a world-wide squint at con- 
ditions, there is discernible in wheat 
circles, particularly western Europe, 
some chafing over the slow manner in 
which the Argentine crop is moving 
out. Heavy rains down there have 
@elayed late harvesting, railroad 
strikes interfered with ~ movement 
from ccuntry to seaport, and the ex- 
perts were still indulging in all sorts 
of guesses as to the available surplus 
for shipment to Europe, French and 
German markets have shown fair 
stability. 

In corn the tendency has been up- 
ward, although every smart advance 
was *met by selling orders. Prices 
advanced 114@2c to the basis of 
nearly 67c for May delivery, and 63c 
for new No 2 corn in store, with old 
offered sparingly ata premium, choice 
lots of yellow selling up to 70c. The 
market was fairly active, with more 
talk about export trade, yet this really 
amounted to little. Cold weather 
stimulated consumption in the feed 
Yots, and for a time interfered with 
free movement in the country. The 
cash demand was rather better. 

Oats averaged fractionally higher 
under decreasing stocks and a rea- 
sonable shipping demand for eastern 
account. Standard oats in store 49% 
@50c p bu, May selling around 50c. 

The barley market could not keep 
up the pace, and after — malting 
grades touched $1.35@1.36 p bu, or 
the highest in years, there was a re- 

eession of 2 or 3c. 

Grass_seeds were offered sparingly, 
and prifne timothy -was firmly held at 
16%¢ zr lb, clover 21%4c, hungarian 
1%e, millet 1% @2c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


Cattle, Hogs, 7~Sheep— 
1912 1911 1912 1911 1912 1911 





Per 100 Ibs 





*. 10 $4.40 
4:50 
4.50 
4.30 
4.40 





At Chicago, the live stock market 
skeeps in a healthy condition, and 
«prices_on top finished cattle are close 
to those of a few weeks ago. The ex- 
treme range on beef cattle about $4.85 
to a little better than 8.60 p 100 lbs, 
while the bulk of cattle arriving is 
sold at 6@7%c p Ib. Reports have 
been current for some time, telling of 
the severe character of reccnt storms 
in the Northwest and southwest, ang 
some exaggerated reports arrived con- 
cerning the condition of stock in the 
middle west. Undoubtedly stock has 
suffered in these portions of the U S 
as well as others when exposed in 
open feed lots. 
Beef steers, choice to prime...... dee tiomnee $7.75@8.60 
Beef steers, medium to choice.. +++ 6,.65@6.75 
steers, common to medium . 
Year 
Reef cows, common to choice . 
: $4083 6. 
Seccehioseds ts 1 b0@3.30 
to prime vedls........... seeseccceees 1.50@9.00 
steera ..... «++ 3,.10@4.90 
soe 8.25@5.50 


With the large returns coming from 
beef cattle now being marketed, many 
feeders are of an optimistic turn of 
mind. Even though feeder and stocker 
cattle are high and the cost of feed 
of all kinds anboaieé, the bulk of cat- 
tle arriving at the large western mar- 

kets has been handled so as to bring 
profit to their feeders. With the cur- 
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THE LATEST MARKETS. 


ly feeder steers were shipped from the 
Kansas Ci market into western Tex, 
largely a bunch of stockers showing 
quality that were sent into the staked 
Plains country. 

No great reduction in the immense 
volume of hog receipts at the western 
markets is yet discernible. The hog 
industry during the past year has 
experienced some remarkable condi- 
tions,..and-the surprising part is that 
prices have held up as well as they 
have. A relatively large pig crop was 
secured in the spring, dut severe in- 
roads of hog cholera throughout the 
entire middle west, together with a 
virtual failure of the corn crop in 
Many sections and the marked short- 
age over the country as a whole, com- 
pelled heavy early marketing of pigs 
and thin hogs of all kinds, Quality 
was generally lacking in the season's 
hog receipts. No one knows what 
have been the losses from cholera. 
Just now the general feeling that 
corn is destined to soar to a high 
price level before a new crop grows, 
is doubtless causing much of the 
heavy current hog shipments. The 
cold weather has partially checked 
cholera losses, for the time being at 
least. 

Prices have slowly advanced on 
hogs at Chicago, the average on Jan 
1 being close to $6.13 p 100 lbs, while 
two weeks later the quotation had 
advanced to 6.31, The corresponding 
day: in 1911 the quotation was 7.96 
and in 1910 8.07. 

A long period of disastrous prices in 
the sheep market which prevpiled 
throughout the summer, fall and into 
the winter, seems to have been broken 
at last. Six or seven weeks ago quo- 
tations on sheep were bumping bot- 
tom, the lowest level hit within recent 
yea.... They: are now skirting along 
the ‘highest levels attained for about 
six' months, Lambs are selling at a 
level not attained for the past five 
months, The best lambs have sold 
recently up to $5.50 p 100 Ibs. In 
Nov shippers of lambs were having 
trouble in obtaining 5.50 for the best 
stock shipped. Ewes were selling 
rarely above 38. Mid-January found it 
possible to obtain 7.40 for top lambs, 
with the bulk selling at 6.75@7.15; 
sheep top 5.10, with the bulk quot- 
able at 4.35@ 4.75. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store warehouse,’ car or dock, 
Frem these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually 
secured, 

Beans 

At New York, the market is in fair 
Shape in regard to all varieties of do- 
mestic white beans. Late jobbing sales 
of marrow have been mainly at $4.09 
p 100 lbs; 4.25 has purchased the bulk 
cf the best pea beans, Rather more 
confidence is shown in red kidney at 
about 5.20 for the choicest. Yellow 
eye is in light demand and weak at 
about 4.25, lima 6.50. 

Poultry 

At New York, receipts of live poul- 
try have been excessive and it is re- 
ported that retail markets are well 
supplied. The market is completely 
demoralized and prices nominal De- 
mand in the dressed poultry market 
is very slow, even for the best stock. 
The changeable weather has not been 
favorable to a lively market and 
prices continue steady with difficulty. 
Dry-packed turkeys are quoted at 16 
@21c p lb, milk or corn-fed. chickens 
15@ 24c, according to weight and con- 
dition, broilers, dry-packed in — bbls 
19@32c, capons 18@25c, roosters 10@ 
12c, ducks 12@22c, 
p doz, * 

At Chicago, trading in live poultry 
is fair and receipts moderate. Com- 
mencing Jan 22, it was decided that 
all coarse young chickens (staggy 
young roosters) would be classed as 
stags, and sold at about the same price 


squabs $3@5.25 
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Time as Mone 


Give me 10 minutes and Ill split 


my low factory price with 


you on 


Improved JEWEL Incubator 


Don’t 


you 


holds the highest hatching record—the 


y anyone a cent until 


get my wonderful offer 


famous Jewel—will be yours by giving pe 


YY": LL be surpetned~Gctiehtge. It means that the best incubator made—the one that 


ten minutes of your time at home, and La eo only a Sport of the regular price, ly 
a! 


wanta Jewelj Incubator in every community. 
orders for me because every Jewel Hatcher sells many ‘more. 


this offer and split the price with you. /’7/ 


That’s why I make 


t means thousands of 
give sixty days free trial at me risk— 


$25.00 Correspondence course on raising chickame-sana big book telling all abou ¢ M. Ww 
this I'll - 


Incubators and Brooders-—$5,000,000.00 guarantee—all 
Pil pay you generously for ten minutes of your ny a 


I rg lp you pay forthe machine. Positively 

cubator offer made.. ? 

the finest li bato: 

The yn ny tone he | Bre yen PE Facterie 

free, gives complete instructions just hOw to go ahead to insure Success 4 “ 
My New pel crim @ 


bator is the greatest hatcherever known, I could not Ynake th 
ordinary offer if it were not for the extreme satisfaction 


to convert ten minutes into hard cold 


in your own home. 
the greatest and most liberal 

My Ineubator Book illustrates and describes 
and brooders ever manufactured. 


and ‘constantly inereasing profits from the start, 


machine always gives. 
t me show you how 


give—and desi 
Savage, 
ged 


Minneapolis, Minn, 

Please send me full particy. 
ars about your most attractive 

iy foes on Jewel Poultry Machines, 


doliars.and get this world-beater New Jewel Incubatorat the H 


possible expense to you. Write me today. 


Mm. W. SAVAGE, President 


M. W. SAVAGE FACTORIES, 4 


Dept. 153 Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Picase 7? 


—Send a Postal 
to JOHNSON 


M. M. iden. Incubator Man, says to tell you his 
new book—now ready—tells more on really rais- 
ing chickens than ever before—hundreds of new 
actual photographs—every pagea poultry sermon. 


Old Trusty 


10 Years’ Guarantee 
Makes biggest hatches. 
Why pay two prices? 
Get we ee 2 rca $10 


now. told 
Big Book Pays the Freight & 40 to 90 
(East of Roekies) Days’ Trial 
Write a gD for the book free and learn why people buy 
100,000 Old Trusties every year from Johnson. Address 
M. M. Johnson (Incubator Man) Clay Center,Neb. 
) Largest Incubator Factory in the World, 











This Month Jim Rohan’s 
POULTRY BULLETIN 


tells the latest facts of the year 
on how you can make the most 
money raising chickens, Get it. 
Send your name on a postal. 
Get the real World’s Champion- 
chip Facts from Jim Rohan, 
GS.5 Incubator 


55 Buys Best 
140-Egg lncabater 





better. Satisfaction 
pics Write for pied 
or send pricenow and sa 


Welle City Incabutat Company, Box 147 





Increased 
Horse Power 


Humor yourhorses 
by properly_padding 
ther collars and they will 
repay you with better work. 
anergy Pads are the kind 
to use, because they are made 
of ventilated fabric, whieh 
allows a free circulation of air 
the collar, This sheeps the shoulders 
dry and cool, preventing gali and sores. 
You can use your horses 
every ‘on y- Ventipier Pads weet 
re isfactory, an 
3 feore tha than ther Kinds. You 
- gs! one. 





This Ld a high-grade tool for the high-grade farmer 

Sow - pees when you’re ready. Never m rind, 
thew My itisfaction guaranteed or your moneyback. 
if your dealer does not handle the STAR, write te 


STAR SEEDER CO., Box A, Shortsville, N.Y: 


WEPAYS8OA MONTH SALARY 
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$29 toy boc. 


Retail Price oes 00. neg es, Surre 
Spring Wi 3 ret 
have cut ow po Savbere, our Whole- 
salers and our Retailers and offer YOU 
their profit. Write today for our 


Free Catalog and Delivered Prices. \ 


Mutual Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
Station 42-¥, East’ St. Leute, IL 
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cow Poon, re at —_ paeer to 20,000 more buyers 


M ly Big Free Displa y Voblaisi Book Gives 
You Hundreds of Styles to Select a Bugc oy om 


N THIS Book, I show you more buggies in differ- 
ent styles than you can see in 25 retail Ronlees” 


stores. Thousands of people buy from m 


be- 


cause they can get a better style vehicle to oul’ their 
ideas, and at the same time save big money by buying 


direct from me, the manufacturer, 
SAVE BIG MONEY ON 


GENUINE SPLIT 


HICKORY VEHICLES 


MADE TO GROEN, SULD ON 20 ORO’ NON Tae 


Why not be fair to apg v2 and to me and in- 
Phen 4 before you buy ae. any kind, 
Save ®5orup. It only ytakee 

to get this big show room ca’ 
I have written myself, which te’ 
cont Poth —— vehicles for every pur+ 
tell in an advertisement. 
Fast a ae will bring the book at once, 
ait two or three days, get the book, see 
my. styles, read my fair of selling, 
then decid 
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and send for 
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roosters. Live cuckeye gis 
oF vows 12@13'%e, roosters 8@ 


G 
. Pring chickens 10@11%e, ducks 13@ 
¢ se 


ibe, gee . The weather has 
not been favorable to the handling of 
dressed poultry, and many of the ar- 
rivals showed the effects of § frost. 
Business is moderate, and dry-picked 
turkeys are quoted at 10@18%c p ib, 
fowls 10@14c, mixed fowls and springs 
10@13c, roosters 5G 9c, capons 

%c, ducks 14@ lic, geese 10@14c. 

Apples 

At New York, the general demand 
for apples is improving and the mar- 
ket shows more strength on several 
varieties. Many chilled apples are still 
on the docks, for which the prices 
yange from $3 downward, according to 
quality and condition. Spy, Spitzen- 
berg, Twenty Ounce, Greening and 
King lead in the quotations, the range 
being generally from $2@4 p bbl, Hub- 
Ben Davis, York Imperial 
9@ 3.25, Baldwin 2.25 @ 3.50. 

At Chicago, trade is slow, but busi- 
ness is done mostly in a single barrel 
way, on local account. Weather has 
been too cold for any large movement. 
Western bx apples are also moving 
giowly. Baldwin in standard bbls sell 
at $2.50@3.25, Jonathan 3.50@4.25, 
Ting 38.50@38.75, Ben Davis 2@2.50, 
3.25@3.75, Greening 2@3.25, oth- 
er standard varieties 2@3.50. Spy 
995@3 p_ bx, Bellflower 2.25@3.50, 
Delicious 3.50@4, other standard va- 
rieties 1@ 2.75. 

Eggs 


After Jan 1 fresh eggs usually 
begin to moove toward the markets 
more freely. Men who store eggs are 
taking long ehances on price fiuctua- 






Ki 
Spy 


tions after the first of the year. How- 
ever, this year the egg man is_com- 
ing to his own, The past two years 
bave been unfavorable for making 
large profits by holding eggs. Storage 
eggs both east and west have ad- 
yanced to good prices, being quoted as 
high as 28c¢ p doz in Chicago in a 
wholesale way. - Storage eggs are in a 
gtrong position, strong because of the 
inclement weather, and the stecks sell 
to be moved-- The leading cold stor- 
age houses on Dec 1 showed an excess 
of stocks over holdings on a like date 


the vear before of 152,500 cases. But 
on Jan 1 this year the excess had dis- 


appeared and the shortage of 750 
cases was recorded In the leading 
storehouses, 521,000 cases were report- 
ed at the opening of this month, 
whereas on Jan 1, 1911, they had 524,- 
750 cases. Eggs which go into storage 
early in Apr almost invariably bring 


the highest prices. Very few of these 


eggs are now obtainable. 

At New York, market for fresh eggs 
continues generaliy quiet. Local 
movement, however, is satisfactory, 
and there is much stock on hand, 
much of this beimg more or less frozen. 
The value of more or less frozen eggs 
is extremely uncertain and irregular. 
Sales range at all prices down to 
about quotations on checked eggs 
wt rre quoted at 18@238c. Fresh 
gathered extras are selling at 36@37ce 
p miscellaneous lots of fresh- 
gathered eggs 31@35c, refrigerator 
fcy 29@30c, miscellaneous 24@29c. 
State, Pa and nearby henery,. white, 
large, fey, new-laid sell at 40c up- 
ward, fair to good 36@39c, western 
white 35@38c, hennery, brawn 37@ 
88c, mixed colors 38 @36c. 

At Chicago, consumption of eggs 
continues Small at the lately ad- 


vanced prices. Figures advanced to 
8z'cc p doz for prime first eggs, with 
miscellaneous lots at 27@3ic, refrig- 


erator eggs 26@28c. 
Fresh Fruits 
At New York, cranberries continue 
dull, although a little more trade is 
reported in some quarters. Some 
berries are arriving more or less 


frozen, these moving at about $6 p 
bbl. Cape Cod cranberries are quoted 
at $7.50@10.50 p bbi, Jersey Long 


Island do. Kieffer pears sell at Téc 
@1 p bskt. 
Hay and Straw 
At New York, timothy “continues 
So0d for large baled hay of ali de- 
scriptions. Small bales are selling well, 


with only poor stock to be had as low 
as $1 p 100 ibs. Prime timothy hay in 
large bales is quoted as high as $1.35, 
No 3 1.15, clover mixed 1.20, clover’ do, 
Tye straw 95c, oat and wheat 50@Didc. 

At Chicago, offerings are a little 
larger and demand is good. Market 
Continues steady, with .choice timothy 
Quoted at $23.50@24 »p ton, No 1 22.50 
@23, No 3 17.50@18.50, Kan and Okla 


Prairie choice 15.50@19, rye straw 
%50@10, oat do, wheat 9@9.50. 
Mill Feeds ’ 
At New York, the market rules 


Steady on all kinds of mill feeds and 
emand is fair. Coarse western spring 


bran, in 100-lb sks, t 
ty Oo arrive, sells as 
high as $28.75 p ton,-standard mid- 


27.50, red dog 31, linseed oi! 40; 
brewers’ me: 5 
flakes in 1.52 p 100 Ibs, grits 1.53, 
Onions 


York, market on onions is 
fcy, sound stock, but many 


At New 
firm for 


of the. Iz , 

fod nd grief ter 

ar ee, OraiiRte Cero N ) Peto Rett 
“303.50 p bag, red 2.75@3.15, 
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state and wi " How 2.50@2.85 
B 100 red 2 25@240, white L75@ 

65 p cra, Cuban, new 2.75@ 2.85. 

Vegetables 

At New York, the cabbage market 
is firmer, and Danish seed sells 235 
@30 p ton, domestic 12@17, rea @ 
33 Fla. new $208 p cra. Celery is 
steady, and state sells at $2@4 p case, 
New Orleans chickory and escarole 
sell at $2@4 p bbl. Virginia kale and 
Fila lettuce sell lar, at $2 down- 
ward, some up to 


bbl, shallots $2@3 p 100 bchs, sq . 
marrew $1,50@2 p bbl, Hubbard $1.50 
@1.75, Fila, white $2@2.50 p bx, tur- 
nips, rutabaga 60c@$1 p bbl, white $1 
@1%, Fla tomatoes $1.25@2.25 p 
carrier. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





New York Boston Chicago 
1912... — 38% 38 
1911.. 26@27 28 @ 29 24@ 25 
1910.. 35 34 33 
1900.. 83% 32 ba 2814 

Butter 
As was estimated some time ago, 
the associated warehouses, totaling 


about 38, on Jan 1 contained only 
about one-third as much butter as at 
a like date last year. On Jan 1, 1912, 
there were 18,639,100 lbs of butter 
in these warehouses, whereas on Jan 
1, 1911, the same houses had 45,311,- 
800 Ibs. This heavy movement is due 
largely. to the taking from storage 
large amounts of butter during Dec, 
194i, an increase over the amount 
moved in that month in 1910. A lib- 
eral estimate places the amount of 
butter carried over into this butter 
year by the leading warehouses at 
35,000, ibs. The above figures 
show that these houses had on Jan 1, 
26,672,700 Ibs less than at a like date 
on 1911. Conditions are now very 
much more favorable-for moving but- 
ter than they were a year ago. Pros- 
pects for an increase make during the 
balance of the winter are not favor- 
able. 

At New York, prices on the very 
best butter labeled as specials have 
sold recently as high as 42¢ p Ib. 
Only a week ago quotations were as 
high as 41%c. Demand is good for 
all kinds of butter, showing fair to 
excellent quality. Miscellaneous lots 
sell at 32@40c, dairy butter 24@39c. 

At Chicago, as high as 40c 
in tubs. At Chicago, as high as 40c 
p lb was paid during the third week 
of Jan for the best butter arriving, 
but owing to the wide fluctuations it 
is exceedingly difficult to give quota- 
tions. Dairy butter sold 31 @ 34c. 

At Albany, cmy butter 35 @39c p Ib, 
dairy 33.@38c. 

At Columbus, cmy butter 43c, dairy 


c. 

At Cincinnati, emy extras 42c, dairy 
28c. . 

At Philadelphia, emy butter 42c. — 

At Buffalo, cmy butter 42c, dairy 
S4c. 

At Cleveland, emy butter 42c, dairy 
extras 32c. - 
At Pittsburg, ecmy butter 44c, dairy 


Ai Syracuse, cmy butter 39c. 
Cheese 


At New York, the market continues 
steady, and prices have advanced %c 
on some grades. Specials are now 
quoted as high as lfc, with average 
fey fal and earlier make 16% @16%¢c, 
daisies lic, skims 12% @14 kc. 

At Chicago, cheese is selling rather 
slowly and the late cold weather has 
a tendency to restrict business. Twins, 
daisies, longhorn and young America 
are quoted at 15@15%ec p tb. 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange rate ré- 
mains at 4%c p qt to the farmer in 
the 26-c zone who has no station 
charges, or. $2.01 p 40-qt can deliv- 
ered in New York. A slightly in- 
creased demand took up most of the 
Slowly increasing supply last week 
and the expected meeting of the ex- 


change was not held. The cream 
supply has again overtaken the de- 
mand. 


The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Jan 
20 were as follows: 

Milk Cream 


| ES ee. BR ed | 
Susquehanna ....... «ee 18,575 235 
West Shore .....5..<s. 12,002 650 
Lackawanna ...... nese 1,375 
N YC (long haul).... 66,867 979 
N ¥ Clines (short haul) 17.776 598 
Ontario Seereevreeereeee ,028 1,765 
Lehigh eenseni=s ae 610 
New Haven .......... 13,775 50 
Other sources ......... 1,625 89 

Tote sa EPs} + 289,718 8,552 


To Lower Potato Tariff—-A suspen- 
sion of six months of the tariff duty 
of 25c p bu on potatoes was recently 
proposed in a bill introduced Then tin 
resentative Ayres of N Y, F 
stated that “‘the of 


potatoes | 
_jg.the aeraeia ot he Ogee alee 


tive te consumers.” 
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CREAM SEPARATOR 


NEW AUTOMATIC OILING 
The most important Cream Separator improvement since 





the introduction of the present type of 
De Laval machines 


thing possible in betterment 
the present type. 


The new system of De Laval automatic oiling is distinctively 
different from any other splash or spray system in that there is 
a constant regulated feed of fresh oil and discharge of used oil. 
Other splash systems use the same oil over and over, until it soon 
does more harm than good. 


NEW YORK 


In the new automatically oiled De Laval machines all gears, 
shafts and bearings practically float in a mist-like spray of oil and 
literally never touch each other during their operation. 


De Laval agents will be glad to exhibit the new machines and 
demonstrate the working of the new automatic oiling system, 
which more than ever enhances De Laval superiority in every 
feature of cream separator practicability. ° 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


The new automatic oiling De | aval Cream Separators are now 
being supplied in all sizes, and this improvement constitutes an- 
other great step forward in cream separator construction—the one 
of the previous De Laval machines of 
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LE ROY PLOW C 


(This Company is independent of any Trust, Combine or Merger) 


> 









Le Roy Sulkies, All Steel Frame. 


To the users of Le Roy Waiking Plows, it is not 
necessary fo buy expensive space to urge the trial of 
Le Roy Riding Plows. They know and tel! their 
friends what we claim and guarantee the 

oy 
better work than others. 
Le Roy Sulkies is a steel beam, others use 
a casting. 
weight of your foot will operate our “easy 
foot trip” and the team does all the work and 


Plows are easier draft and do 
The main arch on 


Le Roy frame is all steel. The 


performs it easy. 

y can do the work of an expen- 
sive man and come in fresh from a big 
day’s work. Hither chill or steel bottom 
plows supplied. Avoid the expensive and 
troublesome dead furrow by using 
Le Roy Two-way Plows. A 
call on your home dealer or a line ffom 
you will secure additional and interesting 
information. 


0., Le Roy, N. Y. 








from hand to 


Freight Paid, Sent on Free Trial. 


Big Bargainsin 


QUAKER CITY 
FEED MILLS 


‘The standard of quality for 44 years. 23 styles, 
20 horsepower. 








A most work, full of 
and outbuildings, by practical writers. 
Chapters are devoted to the economic erec- 
tion and use of berns, grain barns, horse 
barns, cattle barns, sheep corn 
houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pens, 
gtanaries, ete. There are likewise pters 
oe oe. Ss coe, Se ae, 
-gpaabigg boceg Sinem, - sone 
ma- 
peng = Ugg wn ete. 2% 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth .......s000.... $1.0 
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DISEASES OF SWINE 


BY DR. R. A. CRAIG, 


Professor of Veterinary Medicine at the Purcu 


University. 
A concise, practical and popular guide to the 
Prevention and treatment of the diseases of swine. 
With the discussions on each disease are given its 
causes, symptoms, treatment and means of preven- 
tion. Every part of the book impresses the reader 
vith the fact that its write: is we ~ and 
practically familiar with all the deta — 
which he treats. All technical and strictly 
tific terms are avoided. so far as 


Cloth......$0.8 


ORANGE COMPANY 
4th Ave., New York. 











The Chrysanthemum 


By A. HERRINGTON. 

















propagation, and cultivation of nut-bearing 
trees and. adapted to the climate of the 
United States, with the scientific and common 
names of the fruits known in commerce as edible 
or otherwise useful uuts. Illustrated. 2 

S&x7 inches, Gloth cr) 
ORANGE JUDD CO“APANY, 

Ashian< Bil4g., 315 4th Ave., Hew York 
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Frexp Notes 


we Sroon Frewe Rernasewrative 
ETHAN A. HUTCHING 





‘The Ayrshires. are distinguished 
more as good average dairy cows 
than for heavy production either of 
milk or butter fat. In both these re- 
gards they occupy ‘a position midway 
between Jerseys or Guernseys and 
Holsteins. An average herd of Ayr- 
Shires would probably produce more 
milk and butter fat than an average 
herd of other dairy breeds, but a se- 
lected herd of Ayrshires would fall 
much behind the production of a se- 
lected herd of the other breeds. For 
advanced registry, an Ayrshire cow 
must produce 6000. pounds of milk 
and 214 pounds of butter fat as a 
two-year-old. The requirements grad-~ 
ually .increase until the cow is five 
years old, when she must produce 
$500. pounds of milk and 322 pounds 
of butter fat. The milk tests some- 
what less than 4% of butter fat, and 
about 124%2% total solids. From the 
standpoint of the milk consumer the 
Ayrshire is almost ideal, because of 
the uniform. composition of. the milk, 
but the heavy flow which many pfo- 
lucers want for profitable production 
is lacking. 

Twenty-four head of Ayrshire cows 
owned by different experiment sta- 
tions in America produced an aver- 
age of 6532 pounds of milk per year 
and an average test of 3.85% of but- 
ter fat, or 252 pounds per year. The 
test of the milk of 17 cows ysyave an 
average of 12.98% total solids. In this 
the fat represented 29.6% of the total 
solids, as compared with 34.5% for 
the Jerseys and 28% for the Holsteins. 

For veal. production the Ayrshire 
ranks next to Holsteins. The calves 
weigh from 60 to 75 pounds at birth, 
and are strong, vigorous and active. 
Doubtless no dairy breed produces 
as good beef as the Ayrshire, They fat- 
ten readily when dry, and are said to 
dress out a good proportion of meat. 


Protecting Calves from Scours 


0. E. REED, KANSAS 





of scours, affect the 
sometimes 


. Two kinds 
young calf—white scours, 
called calf cholera, and common 
scours caused from indigestion. The 
white scours is contagious; and if the 
calf becomes affected at all it is with- 
in a few days after birth. The germs 
gain entrance to the body through 
the umbilical cord soon after birth. 
The best way to insure against it is 
to keep the stalls and pens clean. 
»Stalls used for e¢alving purposes 
should be cleaned and disinfected af- 


ter each calf is born. Additional pre- 
caution should be taken by tying a 
string around the navel cord of the 
young calf. immediately after it -is 
born, 2nd applying some good disin- 
fectant to the exposed parts. 

Common scours or indigestion may 
usually be traced to faulty methods 
in feeding. The principal causes are, 
overfeeding, cold milk, sour milk, ir- 
regular feeding, alfalfa or other high- 
ly nitrogenous hey, dirty pails and 
dirty stables, 

The first signs of scours among 
calves is usually the characteristic 
foul-smelling dung. When a ealf 
shows the. first signs of scours the 
milk should be reduced one-half or 
more, dnd then gradually increased 
again as the calf improves. This 
method of treatment is usually suffi- 
cient to check a mild case. Many 
remedies suggested are used with 
more or less success.. The feeding of 
dried blood has proved.vyery. effective. 
Add about. a teaspoonful of soluble 
dried blo6d and stir in well with the 
milk. Dried blood not only acts as a 
tonic, but it has a food value,.and it 
is often fed along with milk on ac- 
count of its feeding value, as well as 
a prevention treatment of the scours. 

Another remedy which has been 
tried with success is the formalin 
treatment, This consists in adding 15 
ounces of distilled water to % ounce 
of formalin... One teaspoonful of this 
mixture is added to each pound or 
pint of milk fed, This treatment 
should be given when the feed is re- 
duced, and continued at each feed un- 
til the calf shows signs of improve- 
ment, 





For Beef and Dairy 
Cc. G. FAIT, DICKEY COUNTY, ND 

My boys and I have been raising 
Red Polled cattle for 10 years, and are 
well pleased with what we have ac- 
complished. This breed is giving us 
good returns and we find sales for all 
we can raise at about double the price 
of grade cattle. To my mind there is 
a bright future for the cattle industry, 
and it seems certain that it will prove 
a good business. The demand for reg- 
istered cattle markedly 
on the increase: 

This breed, Red Poll, is a dual pur- 
pose stock, and just suited to the 
methods of farmers who are raising 
cattle for both dairying and beef. 
There are. numerous places in this 
state where this class of.farmers are 
found, and who desire just such ani- 
mals. As the cows are excellent milk- 
ers and of large size, they suit these 
conditions and fill this-demand. Their 


seems to be 

















Popularity of Belgians on the Increase 


The sturdy qualities of the Belgian are fast making friends for this 
breed. They rank.a bit ~heavier than horses of other breeds and are 


lik for sheavy farm work-and for Tieavy cartage work in the cities. 
I ietured here is ‘‘Fixin,” a three-year-old 
ers | 


The 


owned by Bell Broth- 


‘ooster, O. He won jirst prize at the last New York state fair 
prize and gsr at the Michigan state fair. 


STOCK BREEDERS 


uniform dark red color is especially at- 
tractive and a pure-bred lot is a splen- 
did sight. Then; too, the absence of 
horns very forcibly commends. this 
breed to the farmers. Of course I 
have been growing them for some 
time and favor them, but believe that 
farmers who handle them well will 
feel as I do. 





Guernseys Hold High Records 


The Guernsey cow is the holder of 
many records. Rouge II of the Brick- 
field, a Guernsey owned by Iowa state 
college, completed not long since a year’s 
record that is a remarkable one.. This 
cow was sired by Governor of the Chene 
1297. BP S, out -of Rouge. of the Brick- 
field 2531--F S. She was imported in 
August, 1909, by. W. W. Marsh of Wa- 
terloo, Ia, and in November was sold 
to Iowa state college. On January 2, 
1910, she dropped a bull calf. The 
official record was commenced on Jan- 
uary 10. Against this heifer was the 
fact that she had but recently come 
across the sea, had been held in quar- 
antine, and had been subjected to the 
excitement incidental to shipment from 
New York to Waterloo, then to Ames. 
At the close of the year, however, 
Rouge II of the Brickfield had made a 
new record for a 2%-year-old imported 
heifer. 

Her official. record was 611.81 pounds 
of butter fat, with 10,962.88 pounds of 
milk, testing on an average 5.58%. Her 
best 4nonth was July, with 66.9 pounds 
of butter fat. At 30 cents per pound, 
the ‘year’s production of butter fat 
would: have been worth $183.64. The 
skim milk, at 26 cents per 100, pounds, 
would have been- worth $25.88, esti- 
mating 10,351 pounds, This would bring 
the value of the skim : ahi and butter 
fat to a total of $209.4 The cost of 
feed and soiling crops Sis estimated at 
$88.91. Estimating that. the value of 
the manure would offset the cost of 
labor, ey ~ cow returned a profit of 
$120.51 for-the year. This does not 
lauene the buH ealf which was dropped. 

Dairymaid of Pinehurst, a Guernsey, 
owned by W. W. Marsh of Waterloo, 
la, is the holder of the three-year-old 
record, This cow gave 14,562 pounds 
of milk and 860 pounds of butter fat 
in one year. 

Dolly Dimple 19144, advance registry 
628. bred and owned at the Langwater 
farms of North Easton, Mass, is an- 
other remarkable Guernsey. According 
to a statement made by the American 
Guernsey cattie club, this cow was 
dropped January 21, 1905, out of Dolly 
Bloom. Dolly Bloom has a record of 
12,937.94 pounds of milk and 638 pounds 
of butter fat as a yearly record for 
three consecutive periods. The follow- 
ing are some of the official records of 
Dolly Dimple: 

As a two-year-old, 14,009.13 pounds of 
milk and 703.36 pounds of butter fat; 
as a 8%-year-old, 18,458.8 pounds of 
milk and 906.89 pounds of butter fat; 
as a five-year-old, 18,808.5 pounds of 
milk, and 876.34 pounds of butter fat. 
These records place her in the lead of 
all Guernseys. She has a record for 
continuous production that’is remark- 
able considering the length of time the 
high “average was continued. Her rec- 
ords were all made under public super- 
vision. She also has the following rec- 
ords for shorter periods: 











American Agriculturist 


Country Life Farm 3: ‘."\.s 
Slred 


a@son of le Corpncovis Johann 
a tae of Peal e Kol. a ted calf’ 8 + 

sii dam have average record for seve, dayg 
23.204 Ids. _o 


oe . Milk. He is a oud 
evenly = ee a recraight t and in fine cond ition, 


buy this calf registered ¢; ans. 
ferred and Tatvened 4 a express to any place ii. this 
state. I have five other bull calves for sale. 

HARRY D. WHEELER, Proprietor 
R. F. D. No. 2 West Winfield, n. y. 


Greenwood Herd 


Offers the Holstein bull King Lyons Spofford 4. ior 
ner. 4, 1910. A good individual, tuberculin tested, ready 
for use, Il nearest tested dams average 24.59 lbs. cack. 
pan bal Ring Lyons Spofford, our junior herd sire whose 
ves are 80 per cent heifers. F our of his nearest <iamg 
average 80.44 Ibs. each, and his sire’s dam is the only a. 
Ib. cow whe has a 8+-Ib.dam. Dam, winner of 840 4 irae 
Rese for comes, ete 8 mo. after calving at 84 yre 
he has good A.R.O. backing. W rite for pedigree « | rice, 


E. H. KNAPP & SON, Fabius, N. y. 


FOR SALE 


East River Grade Holsteins 
They aré heavy producers, good size and well murkeg 
and tuberculin tested if you want them, 86 fresh cows 
giving 40 to 60 pounds of milk - 40 extra high 

rade cows due to calve in «lh aed and February. thes 
ce records of 9000 to 11,000 pounds of milk in one year. 
rvice bull, grade and registered. Bell Phone No r. 


aoun B. WEBSTER, Cortland, N. y. 


To ‘Exchange Registered Guernsey Bul 


Glen ‘Auric of Pinehurst, age 4 years 
whose dam has official record of 605 |bs 
butter in one year, for Guernsey bull whos 
dam and sire’s dam have good record 
Reason for exchange account our heilers 
are related to above bull. 

jeart’s Delight Farm, C. E. Hamilton, Mgr., Chazy, \\. 1. 


Maple Lawn Stock Farm 


Herd headed by Karel Korndyke whose fire 
daughter to freshen has just made 23.77 |be 
butter in seven days, 2185.6 Ibs. milk, 93 Ibe 
butter 30 days at 2 years. A few bull cal ver 
from this great son of Belle Korndyke oui @ 

A. R. O. dams with records of from 16 lbs. # 
2 years to 82 lbs. at 6 years. 


L. L. GROW, -_ Ft. Jackson, N. Y. 


‘\ 























We have for immediate sale, one car 


High-Grade Holsteins} 


Fresh or nearby: Ten (10) head Registered 
Holsteins to freshen within next two mont!:s 
Registered Guernsey bull calves at farme 
prices. 

HINDS & SMITH, Springfield Center, N. \ 


Milanhurst Stock Farm 


1 am going to build a barn and must reduce the si 
ef my herd. Will sell cows and heifers, fres) aut 
nearby ; all registered and bred to a 3-4 brother of tls 
world’s record cows also; heifer calves. 


JOHN I. ELLSBREE, Milan, Pa. 


Bardin’s Holstein Farm 


is offering one (1) earload yearlings, alw 
one (1) carload two (2) year old heifers. ak 
fancy, prices right. Address 


E. C. BARDIN, West Winfield, N. Y. 




















WANTED 


HOLSTEIN 
HEIFERS 


From six to twelve 
months old. Must be of 
‘superior breeding, regis- 
tered, tuberculin tested, 
and perfect specimens in 
every way. 

Jenningshurst Stock Farm 

Towanda, Pennsylvania 





—— 
a 


ROBINSON'S HOLSTEINS ARE 
| PRODUCERS TUBERCULIN. Tt TESTED 


| 2@ COWS, just fresh, with milk records of over 
| ten thousand Ibe. in the last yea with 
| 2@ ©OWS dne to freshen in pais and A t, 

| milk records of over ten thousand Ibs. in the t year. 
mber and Octo- 
Tbe. per year. 


EDMESTON, N.Y. 























100 COWS due to freshen in ms, 
ber, with milk records from 7,000 to 


V. 0. ROBINSON + - 








Registered Holstein Bull Calf 


A grand individual 45 white, sired by son of 31-lh 
cow. aT heavy producer. This cali 

month old, well grown, and can be bought f: « 
$50. Write today. Alsoreg. cowsduein spring 


IMPERIAL STOCK FARM, | 
J. A. LEACH, PROP., CORTLAND, N. ¥. 


A Rare Chance 


Bulls, one week to six mos. old from $25 up, sir¢ 
Phoebe Veeman King Beryl, whose two nearest 
avg. 26.9 lbs. butter in 7 days. He is brother to Phoeve 
Veeman Pauline Wayne, who has just made the \ « 
pycarly recori of 22,002 ibs. ~ WE am b ane ec 
ur-year-old form ; goc ¢ official ba: é 
Write your wants. H.H, WICkWIRE, MUBBARDSVILL: a. % 


Holstein Bull Calves 


Registered handsomely marked, over half wlite 
sire Paul Lyons Hengerveld, whose first ani 
second dams average over 32 ibs. each A. Rk. & 
butter in 7days, his dam having second largest 
record ever made by cow in first test. Dams 
calves heavy producers, Price $35 and upy 

Also two yearlings. Ivory R. Foster, Owego, N I 


READ THIS AD Holstein bull calf oor 
. Ang. 5th, 1911. Sire, 5¢ 
ee Vernon DeKol, sire of 6 A.R.O. cows, ak 
De nes: Dam of calf is Wilhelmina Woodcrest. 
R.O. 17.13 lbs, in 7 days. She has gtven 70 lbs ie 
in a day. Calf nicely marked. An excellent indé 
vidual. The kind you want. 
JARVIS BEROS., FLYCREEKR, N. ¥ 














Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
: i The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE lilustrated Book'ets 
Holstein-Friesian Association. Box 115. Brattleboro. Vt 


Trout Brook 4 Holland Farms 
| Registered Holstein Bull Calves 








Schenectady, R. D.No. 2, N. Y. 





Cows For Sale 


m.. few pure-bred Holstein-Friesian 
ws with A. R.O. records, and in calf 

i. ‘Paladin Burke, No. 46390, whose five 
tested daughters average 17 Ibs. of 
butter in a Ming? at two years old. 
Prices from $125 00 up. i 
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700 FALL cows 


rahe Holsteins. Records 8000 tv we 
‘art them tuberculin tested w 
jae and Guernseys. 


W. H. Wickham, Slate Hill, New Yor* 


Riverside Stock Farm 
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STAR FARM 
HOLSTEINS 


No Money With Order 


Just one miore beautifully mark 
more W than black, registered 
calf. Valué, $75.00 Special, $33.50. 
Will send on SO 5 ate x 
One registered A.. BR. O. service 
bull, read paw actual value, $200. 
Special 
one car fond of registered Holstein 
cows and heifers. One carload of 
hich-gratie Holstein cows, fresh and 
nearby springers. 


eet Ge LL yy cet roy 
ruland, N. Y. 























FAIRVIEW 
FARMS HERD 


Headed by Pontiac Korndyke, the greatest 
gire that ever lived. He is 13 years old and 
as vigorous a8 @ 4-year-old. hy? Hehas 
t constitution and vitality. is sons are 
ehim. They are coming to be recognized 
by ‘all as the greatest sires on earth. 

Gem up and if you want one of them write 
Also sons of Rag Apple Korndyke and 

ir Johanna Colantha G1 


£ H. DOLLAR, 


Oakhurst Farm 


AUBURN, N. Y¥. 
A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop.. Syracuse, N. Y. 
(HERD FOUNDED IN 1899) 


We offer exceptionall ees pet urchases in choice 
yearling heifers bred heifer cal me of these calves 
ae aired by a grandson of Belle Korndyke, she being the 
m of the two 87-ib. cows. Others_are sired by our 
premier Les a sires, Milk & Bs itter King and King sg. en- 
vel. The Milk and Ba ter King | .e@ twenty official record 





Heuvelton, N. Y, 














s, one of them holdin the We ld’s record three- oan. 
oid wailk © ecord, of 787 Ibs. miik i+ seven days and 3025 1] 
thirty days, making 26.123 lbs. in sever days and 104.333 An 
fe thirty days. dame sre 4. B. O. dams 


Wil be glad te send extended pedigrees 


THE REAL THING 
Official Backing 


Bul calves whose sires, dam, and grand-dam, 
average 33.51 Ibs. butter in 7 days. We haye 
them from $50 up. One nearly ready for service. 
Two younger ones that you can grow. Don’t 
delay, they are priccd to sell, and ‘will sell. 


cen. F. CARTER, he 1, East Syracuse, N. Y. 
Sir Veeman DeKol 2d 


—¢" Jan. 71,1911. Heileeshow bull anda fine animal in every 
vas, is very straight on back, and carries out tage = straight 
st eeltin z of tail. Nearly all white incoler. 3 Sir Veeman 
Hengerveld, 38 A. R. O. daughters, 7 that average over 28 lbs. 
butter in 7 days and only three of them full age two 4-year-olds 
e over 30 Ibs. Dam; Ethel Veeman DeKol 24; A.R. 0. 
nomm yt l-year 11 mo,, Milk 366.1. Butter, 16.24 lbs. in7 days? 
Her sire is Sir Korndyke Pontiac Artis, ason Pontiac Artis, 31,71 
Bs. in 7 days, 1,076.91 in one year. Her dam is Ethel Veeman 
sial, A.R.O. 34.45 Ibs, in 7 daysatiyrs. If yoware looking 
aball to ety aS herd you heve it in this one, 
WD D. ROBBEN: Poland, N. Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Carload of Fresh Cows, or nearby springers 
—these are high-grade stock — have also 
three pure-bred bulls. Sired by. Ruble Peck 
Butterboy out of A. R. O, Dams. Send 
your wants. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

E. 3. TEFFT - Fayetteville, N.Y. 


A CHOICE YOUNG OCTOBER 


Holstein Bull Calf 


from a high-class cow and sired by a splen- 
did bull whose sisters are the world’ 8 
Champion two-year-olds for a year’s test. 
Price $40. All papers furnished. Some- 
thing good for a small price. 

STEVERS _ BROTHERS COMPANY, LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 


Grade Holsteins 
and Guernseys 


250: of the finest and heaviest — cows 

in Central New York. 2 ear-loads of 
choice yearling and two-year-old heifers. 
Write for prices 


F.P. = Cone & Son, Cortiand, NS¥. 





























KING SEGIS Breeding 


Ball Calf born Jan. 2ist, 1911, waeee Pat m has an 
A. R. O. recent of 3.50 tie, butter ap a 455 Ibs. of mitk 
tate Tda Stre has seven A. R. O. daughters, 


3. a STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N.Y. 


REGISTERED- HOLSTEIN- BULL CALVES 








REGISTERED 
GUERNSEYS 


I have for sale six Registered Guernsey 
heifers and young cows of the choicest 
breeding. One of them has an A. R. 
record of about 400 potnds of fat. Address 


K. G. Haxtaun, Syracuse, N. Y. 











GEDNEY FARM 
JERSEYS 


New Marlboro, Mass. 
The home of the 


Oxford Lad Family 


In America. The herd headed by 
Oxford Lad’s Son, Gedney Farm 
Napoleon Oxford, whose dam is 
Madam Bonaparte, a daughter of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, a 22-qt. cow, 
Our herd contains ten daughters 
of Oxford Lad. Those looking 
for Oxford Lad blood should cor- 
respond with us. 

P. O. Address: New Marlboro, Mass. 

Tel. Address: Great Barringtoa, Mass. 

ARES 


JERSEY & BULL oer 
Qatar mae ou 


Cojd Spring 
Jersey Bull Calves 
ot ee Pea era, 
Penshurst Farm, Narberth, Penn. 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 





























Utica, N. Y. 








— | Large Berkshires at mln 


record for 
une frulowing sar ree 


fe hwoed Mistresses, farrowed, 

















White fleas Farm |*** 


BERKSHIRES 


Our Spring Pigs are ready for shipment and 
they eons ee Sired by Sterling Master- 
ece, a son of M or Invincible Rival’s, 

, a son of Rival’s 
Wette for what you want te W. w. BLAk 


ARECOLL, Mgr. 
White Herse Farm, Paoli, Ph. 





FOR SALE 
Registered Berkshire Boars 


e. 
BLYTHEWOOD FARMS, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


334% OFF BERKSHIRES 33: :% OFF 


DECEMBER SPECIAL. THEY MUST MOVE 
BENEDICT, Dept. A, McLean, N. ¥. 
























DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 





25-Duroc Bred Sows-25 


All bred to State Fair wjantoc bs doars that weigh 
from 700 to 900 Ib. Bred for March and April far- 
$20, sale in pig. ‘Service bos Ibs. avies Os to 
ee rs, pigs ages. 

tock all inaatne from cholera. 


C. J. McLaughlin, Box E, Pleasantville, Ohio 


both sexes. sire 1. & Os Ohio Chief 
ms Orton Chet, 1p op son of Obie C 
DYR IR oe: Pe +H, Top Notcher ne 
better in 


WOLSTEIN BULL CE CALVES crowtince gn 
Columbia Btation, 


dams, $30.00, J. B. THOMPSON 





fr 


uf 





DUROG - JERSEY 
O. H. DREISBACH, Kingston, Ohlo 


SHELDON FARM fewer 


best yegr oid tom N.Y Y taate 
winners. 


. EB. Bowen, &. F. gt 


mh 














* JERSEY RED SWINE 





PENNA. BERKSHIRE CO., 





Br Large Seekhivce-~0 Spring & Yrig. Gils 
bred for be eT Yat sore rs. Fal! 
AUG MAN, Wadsworth, O. 





Young mele ant female, oa related 8 to 13 


GIVEN fiPster hours or'yourtme stamp 
* for particulars. 


Pamnettsbarg, Pa. | 





are lively growers, and lively crowing 
Jersey Reds pigs are guick money-makers. Jers:y 
Reds are the most satisfactory, all-round breed. Those 
who have tried them wey eo. Fatten easily and quiet. 
——— cpaued Heres bodied, vigorous, — quality meat a 
—_ wen —Saaow 





weeks. 
and transferred. @8 and $10. €. F. Teller, 5. Y. 





YORKSHIRE SWINE 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 











A Few More Registered Chester 
White and Large Yorkshire Boars 


one.# pertect individuals» Price of be. each. 


vervce f large Yorkshires,$80 eac 
Snoe, as these boars Senne avo. celinnt vote cantaly- 





ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


prolifie. 


Soot Itis * not muat Fou Day, bat wha 700 Fs 


C.£. Hamilton, Mgr. Chazy, N. Y. | 





Price of Cheater Whites 3h 4 


| 
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BELLS’ HORSES 


Percherons 
and Belgians 


At Reasonable Prices 


New importation arrived January 3. 
Write for catalogue. 


BELL BROS., Weoster, Ohio 











POLAND-CHINA SWINE 
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BULL S tate 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. ¥. 


OUR ENTIRE, HERD. FOR, SALE 


weg, i sor Grade Hi 


30 3 sires 
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Moffatt Ave. - N. ¥. 
ORCHARD BERKSHIRES 
arse "snd: Gharmers Duke 58 S800, two Gres! boars, 
reasonable | JOHN L BOWER, Ferry, N. ¥. 
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OLAND-CHINA 
BOAR AND SOW 


At aright price—breeding the best. 
C. 4 BAYES & CO, Moffalt Ave, Binghamton, fi, Y. 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 
Young sows. Bred sows, boars and young | tors 
POLAND-CHINAS 


sired by the 900-1b, 
rate Pat 180, 


sows prise 5 
©. M. & F. A. BEATEY, Ortent, Ohio 




















JACKS ano MULES 


Raise mules and get rich 18 
ack 








SHEEP BREEDERS 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Fleck in America. Foundation stock 
H, bh, WARDWELL, Box 10, Spring@eld Conter,5.1. 





for sale. 


Aubrey Farm Shro pehires 


90 yeart rams, yearti fot gorda ewes. 
lot of y lambs. Sat guaranteed. 
spondence ichted. 

4. G. STACEY, R. D. 2, 





WATERLOO, N. ¥. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 








Poland-Chinas Mellow kind of 
etand-Chinas | SQ 

ice, boare aod wows Dred be years, a render of 
registered P. aA C. Nixon, 4, Lebanon, 0. 
Fs AND™ -CHINAS 
pa a 
. N.Y. 





ose SES 


















BARRED ROCKS vretca “Catsion ‘on 


Danolds Strain Profitable Poultry Eggs, $2.00 
adozen, DANOLDS FARM, R. F. D. 20, Albice, N. ¥. 


For Sale wits tr 


White Leghorn Cockerels. Prine 2.08 to sane 
Bilythewood Farms, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Good she e and 
color, 4t each. 
W. F. FRANKLIN, ; boon ae Indiana 
Cireular ilar free. PSReSe re Bort Pinih, x. 
adPud 
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THE COZY 


By SIDNEY McCALL 
Autho of “Truth Dexter,” “The Breath of the Gods,” Etc. 


XV—Ruth’s Mission 


NOTE—The last installment of this story, ending 
as it did-in the midst of the interview between Rath 
and “Buck ee, failed to describe the scene 
the illustration depicted. That wag an error in the 

-up,’’ but readers who are anxiously following 
this inteusely interesting story will at once recognize 
the dramatic scéne in what follows here; 


HAT’S jes’ what I’m skeered 

of,” said Suck, naively. 

“You'll git through too all- 

fired quick, and then—” a 

gesture toward the gate com- 
pleted the sentence, 

Ruth laughed in spite of her an- 
noyance, and at this instant Mammy 
sailed out like a large, dusky balloon, 
conveying a tray or which stood two 
glasses of thick white fluid. She took 
one and placed it on the floor beside 
her until she should have removed 
her gloves. Buck sat down on the 
top step, possessed himself of the 
remaining glass, and proceeded to a 
Jeisurely and audible enjoyment of 
the contents, 

Ruth swiftly drank a portion of 
hers, and replaced the glass upon the 
fleor with a determined thump. “I 
have just come from the Winches’ 
cottage, Mr McGhee,” she announced. 

“From the Vinches’ cottage. What 
a tender-hearted lady you must be.” 
He. sighed heavily and shook his 
curly head. ‘Po’ little Lisshy! That 
accident o’ hern jes’ about broke me 
up.. An’ now, to think it’s all over!” 

“All over! What do you mean by 
that?” 

“Ain’t the kid dead, then?” asked 
Buck, genuinely surprised. 

“Certainly she’s not dead. She’s 
doing. nicely. Is that the waytyou 
keep in touch with your mill people?” 
. Buck’s eyes fell. “Somehow I got 
it into. my haid that the poor little 
wretch’s troubles were over. I kinder 
hoped, fer her sake, that they_ were. 
I sho’ thought she was dead. That's 
the reason I hhaven't been after Jim 
Winch sooner.” be 

Ruth stiffened. ‘Been after hia, 
to turn him oui?” she asked severely. 

uck’s eyes were. set on the 
speaker, It could not be said that his 
face changed, yet, all at once, it was 
not the face of a good-natured boy. 
“So he’s told you that, has he? And 
it’s him that’s sent you here—’’ 

“No one sent me,” Ruth inter- 
rupted, “I came of my own free will 
to ask you to help Dr Page and me 
save Lisshy’s life. In the first place,” 
she hurried on, “Dr Page should be 
allowed to keep on with the case. 
This is of paramount importance. If, 
with all the complications, it is taken 
over now by your ordinary mill doc- 
tor, it will surely mean her death,” 

“Kennedy’s got no call to butt in 
at this late day,” said McGhee, 
thoughtfully. Kennedy was the mill 
doctor. ‘‘Has he been tryin’ to shoot 
off his mouth?” 

Ruth paused, perplexed. She 
needed a moment in which to trans- 
late into her own lJanguage this alien 
phrase. More by instinct. than logic 
she finally grasped the meaning and 
replied to it. ‘Oh, no.. Nothing what- 
ever has been heard from Mr Ken- 
nedy. The .difficulty arises from Dr 
Page’s own feelings of delicacy.” 

McGhee leaned his handsome head 
back against the pillar‘ and laughed 
aloud—an infectious sound, “Well, 
Miss Alden, you kin say to your city 
doctor that usin’ delicacy in these 
parts is sorter like hoein’ cotton in 
white kid gloves. Hit ain’t ‘helpful. 
Jes’ let him keep on with Winch’s 
little gal as long as ‘the has a mind 
to. Fer my part I’ll never git done 
bein’ thankful that we had sech:a 
cracker-jack doctor on hand when 


it happened!”’ 

“Nor I!” echoed Ruth eageriy. 
Something besides the thought of 
Lisshy was turning her smile into 
sunlight, 

“An’ you come all this way alone, 
jes’ to make things straight fer a 
sick baby,” he murmured, his blue 
gaze melting against her own. 
~“How fortunate that I did,”’. the 
girl laughed: A happiness such as 
hers is an Eden where a very. large 
serpent may safely conceal himself. 
Her answering look was _ sweeter, 
more provocative than she knew, 
The dark animal blood surged up in 


* McGhee’s neck, and ‘burned in. his 


elean-shaven face. The first vague 
hint of uneasiness touched his com- 
panion. She made as if to rise. 
“Well, I am successful in the main 
thing—but there is one other—” 
“Goodness!” More ~ business!” 
“I had jes’ begun to 
chat all to our- 


hope for a little 


selves.”’ 

- “] am afraid that I have.time this 

morning only for business,” she re- 

iterated, and. felt that she had tq 
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use effort to keep her smile still kind. 

The man’s face underwent, now, a 
distinct transformation. is underlip 
shook slightly, and he turned away 
before asking, gruffly: “More about 
Winch ?” : 

“Yes, he said that you and he had 
had words, and that you threatened to 
turn him out at once, even though 
Lisshy were still very sick. A few 
moments ago I heard him asking Dr 
Page whether it would be fatal to 
move her,”’ 

McGhee’s eyes had been brighten- 
ing with an increase of attention. 
He now removed his gaze, and leaned 
back slowly.: A long and thoughtful 
interval was allowed -to pass before 
he attempted speech. Ruth found 
herself waiting with some impatience. 

‘“He’s a bad one—that Winch,” said 
McGhee, at last. Even in denwuncia- 
tion his voice was low and rich and 
Zood to hear. 

‘“Many’s the time,” he went on, 
“that I’ve wished I’d never seen him, 
He’s the sort, him an’ that forlorn 
wife an’ kid o’ his’n, that gives a bad 
name to mill villages.” 

“Even so, the child is not to blame,” 
insisted Ruth. ‘Let us think only of 
her. You certainly are not going to 


-evict the family while she is in this 


desperate condition!” 

McGhee’s face darkened. “I don’t 
consider myself quite a. brute,” he 
said. 

Before the embarrassed Ruth could 
frame words for excuse or extenua- 
tion he had turned a searching look 
toward her. ‘‘No,”’ he repeated in a 
less sullen tone; “I ain’t no brute, no 
matter what some of these folks about 
here may say—but I’m a man, with 
@ man’s reasonin’. powers, an’ it’s 
comin’ to me stronger with each min- 
ute, that there’s something all fired 
peculiar in this Winch affair. Mill 
chillun ‘has a finger or a foot took off 
every now an’ then. Sometimes. one 
uv the poor little wretches is killed 
outright an’ buried on that clay slope 
to the north o’ Red Horse Hill. I’ve 
been an overseer here for nigh onto 
fourteen years, an’ I’ve seen all these 
things happen, but i ain’t never be- 
fore chanced to observe red automo- 
b''es chasin’ through Red Village, or 
fine young city doctors spendin’ their 
time ovér an ‘njured child.” 

His eyes, now hard and iue as 
steel, seemed to grip Ruth’s heart, 
She held herseif together bravely, 


“CORNER 


though she felt the small shivers of 
apprehension. run along her  veins.. 
What was he trying to drag from her 
scrutiny? Or 
betrayed too 


with that relentless 
had she, already, 
much? . 

Fragments of a dozen sentences 
darted into her mind, only to be 
hurled back. fn order to do some- 
thing which might relieve the un- 
comfortable strain she sprang to her 
feet. McGhee did not rise, and, for 
an instant, the advantage in her phys- 
ical position gave her a fictitious 
dignity. 

“Having just arrived in Sidon, I am 
not competent to discuss past events,”’ 
she said to him coldly and with an 
obvious effort at ease. “This is my 
first experience, and I find it of in- 
tense, though of heart-rendiny; in- 
terest. I cannot thank you enough, 
Mr McGhee, for the relief your prom- 
ise not.to molest the Winches has 
given me. “Here she stepped closer 
and extended her hand for a fare- 
well. “I am leaving in a much more 
optimistic frame of mind than when 
I came, I assure you,” 

McGhee appeared not to see the 
hand, He was gazing outward dream- 
ily to the purple China trees where 
a second mocking bird now swayed 
and sang. He waited for the joyous 
arietta to end before he drawled out, 
gently: “All the same, I wouldn’t 
advise you to be too certain that 
things is goin’ as you want. with 
Lisshy,’’ 

The hand fell abruptly. She did 
not ask his meaning, but stood, silent 
and confounded, waiting until he 
should choose to speak again. 

“You see,” he went on in the same 
gentle, ruminative way, “I’m  per- 
fectly aware that you ain’t been tellin’ 
me the half of what was in yo’ mind; 
likewise I ain’t got no eall to take 
off my front shutters, and tell you 
to look in. But this much I'll make 
you-a present of—fer good feelin’,— 
Keep your eye on Winch.” 

Ruth abandoned all pretense. 
“Why he—what sort of thing could 
he do, so long as you and my brother 
are determined to protect the child?” 

“This is a free land, lady,’ smiled 
the other. “Nothin’ this side er 
death can hinder Jim Winch from 
lightin’ out ef he takes a notion to 
light.”’ 

“You mean—going away 
Lisshy with him?” 

McGhee nodded, “The same, 
Didn’t you tell me you heerd him ask 
the doctor about movin’. her?” 

“Yes, but—that was because of you. 
He said it was.”’ 

McGhee laughed, a low, musical, 
irritating sound, ‘‘Oh, ef Winch said 
it was—’ he echoed, and then fell 
silent, the wrinkles of mirth about 
his eyes twitching. 

“Is there then nothing to be done?” 
asked the girl, desperately. 

Before replying, her host began to 
rise, slowly, with long, undulating 
movements like that of a great, sleek 


carrying 
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The Young Doctor 
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cat. Yet, in spite of sensuous grace, 
there was no hint of femininity. One 
felt. almost a barbaric musculag 
strength in each languid turn, 

At full hight his brown ‘head tow. 
ered up-among the flowering vines, 
From -out the fantastic setting hig 
clean-shaven, boyish face looked out 
with an absurd resemblance to a 
cherub on an Easter card, 

Whatever shrewd or calculating 
thoughts had recently possessed his 
mind were now discarded. Kindness, 
good will and hospitality illuminated 
every feature. He put forth, at last, 
an answering farewell hand to hers 
“T’ll do what I kin because you hey 
thought enough uv Buck McGhee tg 
ask it,” he said to_her. “I'll stroy 
dqgwn to Winch’s atter awhile, in per- 
soh, an’ make it plain to ‘him that 
that thar child has got to hev proper 
care, I'll set the neighbors tg 
watchin’—him, I reckon the two uy 
us, Miss Alden, you-an’ me, ’ll prove 
a match fer Jim Winch yet!” 

He threw back his ‘head to laugh, 
His .splendid. teeth flashed white as 
bits of shell. Ruth’s hand was stil} 
retained in a gentle, yet compe! ng 
hold. The: man seemed unconscisug 
of this fact, but. Ruth’s cheeks began 
to burn, and she tugged faintly te 
free herself as she answered: “I will 
never forget your kindness, Mr Mc. 
Ghee Be assured of this.” 

He bent again to her. His v. 
was low, and almost oppressive 
the| warm,. musical richness of 
tone, “Remember this,” he =; 
earnestly, “that whether we can 
can’t make things go just ‘as we wo 
wish for Lisshy, it ain’t goin’ to he 
your fault. You shore hev done your 
Plucky best. I tell you, Miss Alden, 
women like you are too good to live 
in a world made fer us men.” 

“You can scarcely expect me te 
second that motion,” answered Ruth, 
trying to laugh as easily as he had 
laughed. - But this proved more diffi< 
cult than she could have foresee: 

“Really, I must be off,” she cricd 
trying to speak brightly. he 
wrenched her hand away and took a 
few energetic steps forward. 

McGhee. checked her by a t h 
upon the shoulder. “One min 
Miss Alden, jest one more,” 
pleaded. ‘Now that you are here 
we hey become sech good friends 
was wonderin’ whether ycu wo 
mind very much steppin’ inside 
little parlor. It ain’t much, an’ 
blinds is gen’lly shut—but my 
mother’s picture hangs in there.” 
broke off abruptly. His voice sho 

For an instant Ruth hesitated. Her 
fir:t thought was to refuse. Yet h 
with no time to make excuses, wa 
request like this to be denied? Better 
accede at once and have it over 
Besides, if the man really loved 
memory of his mother and kept 
darkened parlor as a_ shrine—7 
last reflection turned the scales. 

“T shall be glad to see your m« 
er’s picture,” said Ruth. “Is this 
door?” 

“Nome. This one, to your right,” 
said McGhee, keeping well in 
rear, but stretching, now, a long a 
past her to reach the rusty knob. 

Under his powerful grasp it shook 
then .turned, protesting in small 
shrieks at its long disuse. He did not 
open the panel at once. 

“This .is the door, miss,” he 
peated, 

Without taking further steps 
ward, Ruth leaned over and s: 
the door with her gloved left | 
She, too, was strong for a woman 
instantly the creaking panel sv 
back far enough to show an uns\ 
apartment with no furniture b 
Square pine table and four chairs 
the center—crude paraphernalia, 
would seem, for midnight card gar 
On the walls, for ornament, hung va- 
riov: posters, pictorial calendars ] 
liquor advertisements of the gross 
sort. 

“Oh, oh,” Ruth gasped, now 
most speechless with . indigna 
“My -brother shall ‘know of this! 

“An’ so shall ‘my friend J 
Winch,” retorted the other. - “Ma 
I know a little more uv your ga 
than you.hev been countin’ on 
go to Winch’s house, just like 

romised—I won't take too much | 
© start there, neither. An’ what 
say to him-—” 

“Husn, I will hear no more!” crie‘ 
Ruth, putting her hand up to 
ears. In another moment she 
down the steps, 

As she ran, long, dry sobs of I 
ror kept risinz in her throat. Al! her 
high. courage had ébbed, now that 
the .necessity of using it. was over. 
Her thoughts could not come clearly. 
Wild terrors; snatches of fear, scurry- 
ing appreherisions came and went. It 
was as if, in a well-ordered city sar- 
den, & host of wild fowl should sud- 
denly ,appear and circle, scream ns. 
There was no conscious statement of 
her own situation until” when, a 
turn in the road, she came full view 
upon the waiting motor car. Now 
she was safe, Her speed slackened. 
She could have thrown herself (ow? 
at full length upon the clay. to weeP- 
At the door of the still) distant cot- 
tage stood a tall figure clothed ™ 
gray. .He waved down to her, and 
she could almost see the happines# 

. [To Page 139.) 
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H . ’ by 80 and.22-by 36 at 39, 50 and 75 
. Needle Workers’ Corner cents each, according to size. Cotton 
= to work is 15 cents extra. We can 
. The popularity of the fold-éver also supply the towels. with the but- 
te pot is steadily imereasing. For wear tonholed edge, worked in mercerized 
i Beh a turn-over eollar there are no cotton; at 50, 60 and 85 cents each. 
re otter jabots than these. We show three Full size stamped pillow slips of 
at new patterns Which come stamped on. good quality cotton, all hemmed, may 
ox tish linen, for solid and eyelet em- be had stamped with this pretty 
te vide sry, in white or colored cotton. Wreath and cotton for working, at 45 
the finished jabots are 6 inches long, cents per pair. We will stamp any 
. an fol ded. Price of stamped linen Single letter on the towels or pillow 
0 cents each, or the three for 25 ‘slips without extra charge. 
h, cents. Cotton for working 6 cents How to Order 
as extra for each jabot, or when three Order by number of our Fancywork 
ik Department, this office. 
. ° ° ° 
- Making a Shirtwaist Box 
te MARIA HAWLEY 
il" 
. For 10 or 15 cents pick out the size 
store box you ant at your dry goods 
@ Store, taking care to get a smooth 
h one as free from imperfections as 
tg possible. Get the man of the house 
j to carefully strip the lid to hold it 
r together and then buy a pair of 
, hinges to fasten it to the box. The 
strips should be placed on the under- 
sid of the lid of course. Now take 
: matting, a plain figure is best for the 
3 amateur, and carefully and smoothly 
cover the entire box with it. Great 
care should be t ken to turn the ends 
’ in sufficiently so it will not ravel and 
i then it must be tacked down with 
+ 1409 + 1410 + —_— oe. If a box is selected that 
ordered the cotton is 15 cents for ‘ just the hight of a width “of mat- 
ne three. You may have white, pink, ting the work is much simplified, but 
old biue, light blue, méadow green, it can be cut to any desired width. 
' lavender or brown cotton, as pre- The only thing is to see that the cut 
ferred, If you wish only one jabot, ¢©™48 are turned under well. 
please be sure to give the number. WwW hen the box is all covered and 
well tacked, get some little half-inch 
e Pretty Design for Calendars strips of white binding or picture 
: Two simple, yet artistic designs for Molding and cover the edges. This 
embroidered calendar mounts -are ™ay be obtained from a lumber 
shown in our illustrations, Design No- dealer at a reasonable rate. With 
1406+, is stamped on white linen to Very fine tacks put the binding in 
be worked in two shades of primrose Place and it makes a neat trimming. 
pink, with olive green stems -and I have a box made by an amateur 
for bedclothes that everyone thinks 
was purchased readymade, yet it is 
only a rough box. Shoe boxes, skirt 
buxes and all kinds of handy boxes 
may be covered in similar fashion. 
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leaves and little buff yellow centers in 
the flowers. This makes-a very dainty 
tcalendar for the dressing or writing 
table. It may be finished to hang by 
@ prett bbon or with an easel back. 
The finished calendar will measure 
6 by 6 inches. We can supply the 
stamped linen with floss to Work the 
design, 1912 calendar pad, and card- 
board mount for 25 cents. Ribbon 10 
tents extra, in white, pink or green, 













































Design No 1407+ is stamped on 
@ru Bulgarian linen, and is to be 
1406 + 
worked ind mounted in the same 
my is No 1406+, and measures 
4 en finished 6 by 9 inghes. This de- 
ei can be had for 30 cents, with 






wD work, cardboard mount and a’ 
— ae alendar pad. These pretty 
the r ars may be used indefinitely, as 

— may be taken off and laun- 
each a a new calendar be attached 


Stamped Towels and Pillow Slips 
|, Here is a most attractive design for 
iit Riga towel that requires but very 
a time to embroider, "The wreath 
arranged that an initial may be 
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Towel Design No 1411+ 


ing’d_ and worked “within, if de- 
: fee. © can supply this design, No 






‘ stamped on-a fine, all linen 
uck in three Sizes, 15 by 24, 18 











When the matting gets soiled it may 
be wiped off with a damp cloth. 
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Country Life Movement 





PROF THOMAS F. HUNT, PA STATE COL 
Many people think the prosperity 
of our country is entirely due to the 
fertility of our soil, to our great 


water-power sights, large forests and 


rich mines; in fact, to all of oug, na- 
tional resources, and that the eat- 
est problem is ‘the conservation of 


these resources. Our prosperity is due 
more to the ideals left us by our fore- 
fathers than to the nation’s resources. 
Less prosperous European countries 
have magnificent forests, rich mines, 
and fertile soils, but have entirely 
different ideals. ~ 

Much iess attention is given to 
cleanliness in Europe than in Amer- 
ica. . Second-class hotels boom them- 
selves by advertising that they have 
a bath. A-common saying is that 
Americans touring in Etrope learn to 
be able to take a bath in a pint of 
water. Huropean ideas of public de- 
cency are entirely different from our 
own. Certain pictures for sale there 
could not be sent through our mails. 
An American artist studying in 
Burope is quoted as saying, “Even 
statuary requires more clothing. in 
America than in Burope.” Argen- 
tina’s consul once said that he didn’t 
consider us as.a nation, but—a new 
civilization, which shows that he per- 
ceived our ideals.to be different from 
those of other nations. 

The new country life movement is 
not to increase the wealth of the 
farmer. It isn’t to keep the boys and 
the girls on the farm; which, how- 
ever, may be a result of the move- 
ment. Neither is it to invite city 
people to the. land. “Zhe country life 
movement seeks to increase the edu- 
cational advantages, the social op- 
portunities and moral aspirations of 
each community. How can this be 
accomplished? «It is my opinion that 
it can be accomplished only by. the 
co-operation-of-the three leading fac- 
tors in each community: the fer 
the schools and the grange. 
mittee composed of upholders of ‘these 
three institutions, an appropriate 
name for which would be, the Com- 
munity committee of rural forces, 
should have the power te act on all 
matters relating to the betterment. of 
country life. ‘ 


The west is broken into bars 
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Of o pange. as gray; 
Gone is t come are the stars, 
And night infolds the day. 
' —[George 


MacDonald. , 
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Toasties 


A Treat 

So Sweet; 
Add Cream 
| Then Eat. 


Post, 
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“The Memory Lingers”’ 
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Sunshine LampCo., 56 Factory Bidg.KansasCity.Me. . 


Beautiful NecKlace With 12 
Hand Engraved vendant c 








12c. does not pay cost of 
advertising, bat to intro- 

















Brighter thanelectricit 
or acetylene, cheaper 
kerosene. Over 400 styles. Bevery 
lamp warranted. Makes 
burns its own gas. Lighted in- 
stantly. Nodirt, _——— nor odor. 





Agents wanted. Get catalogue and 
THE REST LICHT CO. 
- 410 E. Sth Street, Canton, O, 
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Commeretal Commercial Co. 
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Write today—SOW 
KARL HOPKINS, Washington, D.C. 
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| Spring Term at Hand 


This is the time of the school year when 


School Agriculture, Domestic Science and 
is absolutely indispensable in YOUR school 


Plan Now for School Gardens 


This publication—for teachers, parents and 
pupils—tells how to plan and how to conduct 
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PATTEN BEARD 


ING-DONG! Ding-dong! Who is, 
D going to church today in the lit- 


tle white chapel of Boxville vil- 
lage? Would you like to go? Shall I 
tell you how the little church is made? 
As you see by the picture, the min- 
ister has not yet arrived,.so that there 
is plenty of time to tell you how you 
can make just such a little chapel as 
this one, 

To build the chape!, you will need 
a white shoe box for the church, a 
shoe box cover for the roof of the 
church, a small oblong box for the 
tower of the church, and some white 
cardboard for the side walls. of the 
church. To furnish the inside, you 
will need a small box cover for the 
platform, a spool for the reading desk, 
one smail box cover to make the pul- 
pit chair, and three small box covers 
to make the pews. That is all—except 
a small tin bell for the tower. I’m 
sure you must have one among your 
treasures. 

First, take the shoe box. Mark off 
on the bottom part of it three window 
spaces. To do this use a pencil and 
ruler and mark on the outside of the 
box. Make each window space one 
inch wide and three inches high. Now, 
cut .out these oblong spaces you have 
marked. When they have been cut 
out, cut a point at the top of each 
ene, 

If you have some colored tissue 
paper, paste it in small oblong pieces 
over the open window spaces. TI aste 
it inside the box and make. the win- 
dow frames of narrow strips of paper 
crossed and pasted on the outside of 
the colored window glass that is made 
of the tissue paper. 

When this is done, cut the church 
door at one end of the shoe box. Mark 
it out as you marked out the window 
spaces.. Let it measure about four 
inches high and two inches’ wide. 
Point it as you pointed the windows 
of the chapel. Cut it all out as you 
cut out the windows; the.door is 
acded later, as you will see. 

Next, you will make the pointed roof 
of the church. To do this, you will 
first have to put side walls on each 
end of the shoe box. They are 
to be made of cardboard; any white 
eardboard box may be cut up and 
used for this. 

These side walls should be the exact 
width of the ends of the shoe box. 
They should be cut a few inches high- 
er and they should be cut off at one 
top corner down as far as the top of 
the shoe box. This makes a sloping 
side wall over which the roof of the 
chapel is fitted. The dimensions of 
these two side wall pieces will vary a 
little, since all shoe boxes are not of 
the same size. They will be about the 
same size, however, so I will tell you 
of an easy way to make them. 

Make a horizontal line three and a 
half inehes long; it will probably cor- 
respond with the width of the end of 
the shoe box. Mark it at the bottom 
of your cardboard and when you have 
made it, place a vertical line at one 
end about nine inches high. This 
makes the extreme hight of the 
roof. At the other end of your hori- 
zontal Jine, draw another vertical line 


and make this one the hight of your 
shoe box. Now, join the ends of bo 4 
vertical lines with a sloping line and 
this will make the slope of the :oof, 

Cut out both cardboard side pieces. 
In one, near the very bottom, where 
the door space corresponds on the 
shoe box, marke out the doorway. 

Paste each side wall to one end of 
the shoe box so that the longest side 
faeces toward the opening of the box. 
Cut out the door from the cardboard 
side wall, as you see it in the picture 
here, and then we will make the bell- 
tower on the roof. 

Take the top of the’ shoe box and 
measure the exact size of the end of 
the oblong box which is to be the 
tower at one corner near the:top. Cut 
out this space, place the shoe box 
cover on the side walls, insert the end 


‘cover of a narrow Httle box. Mark a 
line through its middle across the 
short part of the box cover. Cut the 
rim of the box on either side up to 
join this line. Bend the box on the 
line through the center se that one 
part goes upward and it at right 
angles with the other. Cut off the 
rim all the way around the upright 
top end, and this will make the high 
back of the pulpit chair. 

From the lower rim, cut. out the 
chair legs; you see just how I have 
done it by looking at the chair in the 
picture, 

The pews are made on the same 
principle. They are made from the 
eovers of oblon= boxes, such as drug- 
gists often use for powders. -—In mak- 
in the pews, mark the central line 
across the top of the cover from one 
short end to the other at the other 
side, cut through the rim of the box 
at. each end so that you meet the cen¢ 
ter line, and then fold one-half of the 
box cover upward at a right angle 
with the lower part. Cut off the ends 
of the box rim which adheres at the 
side and bend the-top rim up to make 
added hight to the back of the pews, 

From the lower rim of the box, cut 
the legs of the pews and paint the 
benches either black or brown. The 


. 














The Inside of Boxville Church 


is to make the 
the roof *and 


box. which 
you have 


of the 
steeple, and 
tower. 

If you, wish to put a bell in the 
tower, attach it by a thread sewed to 
the top of the box tower and cut 
small openings near the top of the 
box to show the bell. You may easily 
attach a long piece of thread to the 
bell and let it hang down through the 
tower into the church room below, In 
this way, the sexton can ring the bell 
for service, 

Of course, you can easily see how 
the platform inside of the chapel is 
made, It is just a box cover and the 
spool that is the reading desk is paint- 
ed b'ack and has a round top of card- 
board giued on to its top to cover the 
hole in the spool. I put a little toy 
boo on my reading desk. You can 
easily make one put of paper. 

The pulpit chair is made out of the 











ladder in the picture belonged to my 
set of jackstraws, but you can cut one 
out of paper or cardboard; yes, I’m 
quite sure you can! And that is all 
you have to do to make the little 
white chapel of Boxville village. 





A Little Helper 
I am a girl 9 years old. 
the farm. I go to school. TI like to 
go. I like my teacher very much. 
I am fond of reading. I read each of 
my lessons at school six times. I have 
been reading the lctters-that the girls 
and boys have been writing. I am 
fond of read'ng them. I have three 
pet cats. I named them’ Tabby; 
Barney and Kitty Pell. I have a dog 
named Carlo. -He is a shepherd dog. 
Me brings the cows for mamma. [ 
help my mamma*milk.—{Mary H. 


I live on 


I am a boy 12 years old. I go to 
school and am in the seventh grade. 
I live on a farm of 90 acres. We 
have 11 head of cattle, two. horses, 
two colts, 21 hogs and about 75 chick- 
ens. I have two calves which I am 
working. I hauled lime last week. 
We have a coal bank on our farm, 
There-are about 12 acres of coal. We 
sold 10,608 bushels of coal last year 
at 5 eents a bushel, and it brought 
us . $530.40. This year we ‘have 
doubied that, I have three brothers 
and two sisters, and I also have a big 
shepherd dog; her name is Scott. 
This is our first year to take Ameri- 
can Agriculturist.—[Georgie Taylor. 


To Prevent Lids Rusting 

Ordinarily, tin pot lids rust quick- 
ly. The next time you buy cone, rub a 
little grease on the under side and put 
it in the oven or on top ofthe stove 
until the tin takes on a brownish hue. 
This formis a glaze which discourages 
the adhesion of vapor -and thereby 
prevents rust. 


To be talked about and.yet remain 
silent when a word would justify you 
in the eyes of others, but° which you 
cannot speak without injury to 
another. 

To face slander and lies, and to 
carry yourself with cheerfulness, grace 
and dignity for years before the Iie 
can be corrected. 

To stand firmly erect while others 
are bowing and fawning for praise 
and power. 


American Agriculturis; 


Work rs Little Men 


Don’t hate your neighbor, if his 
With your own doctriné fails t. 
The chances that you both are wr, 
You know, are well-nigh infinite. 
Don't fancy, ’mid a million words 
That fill the silent dome of nig 
The gleams of all pure truth con\: 
Within the focus of your sight; 
For 7 my friend, is not the y 


ou; 
So ave all this for smaller men 


Don’t hate men when their han 
hard, 
And patches make their garments 
A man-whose clothes are spick ay 
May wear big patches on his sou! 
Don’t hate a man because his « 
Does not conform to fashion’s art 
A man may wear a full dress s 
And have a ragamuffin heart. 
This, my good friend, is not 
for you; 
So leave ali this for smaller me 


Hate not the men of narrow 

Of senses dull, whose brows rece: 

Whose hearts are embryos; 
spring, 

My dainty friend, from just 

Be sure the years will lift tl 

They'll toil beneath the patient 

And through the vista of long 

Will all come forward by-and-! 

Hate not these men; this is 
for you, 

So leave all this for smaller men 


Despise not any man that lives, 
Alien or neighbor, near or far; 
Go out beneath the scornful sta 
And see how very small you are. 
The world is large and spac¢ 
That sweeps around our litthk 
But there’s no space or time t 
In which to hate our fellow 
And aa my friend, is not the 
yo 
Then Wave all this for 
to do, 


smalle 


{Author Unk 





To an Automobile 
BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 
(With Apologies.) 


I have a humble longing that has 
been confessed, 

A longing I have striv 
in my breast; 

I want to take a ride once more, 
days are hot and muggy, 

Behind a little jogging horse in 
old shabby buggy. 


en in vain t 


I oft am hurled along the road in s 
one’s fine machine 

At such a pace I cannot tell a 
field from a green, 

I want to amble on at peace, unhe 
what they say, 

And watch with joy an ancient 
flick ancient flies away. 

I never saw a landscape now that 
not scudding by 

In gales of wind and clouds of du 
before my goggied eyes; 

The pensive cows are galloping 
hens are squawking past; 

If anything seems peaceful I know 
will not last. 


I have no great ambitions and I 
desire te shine 

As a heroine of accidents in the 
mobile _ line; 

This my plebeian longing, . wit 
quibble or remorse-— 

I want that shabby buggy 
that ancient horse! 

[Good Housekeep 


and I 





For a Coupon 
The iceman is not generous; 
Oh, no, and likewise nay; 
Yet those who buy cannot deny 
He gives his ice a weigh. 
[New York = 


Mark Twain, D L 


In 1888 Mark Twain received 
Yale college the degree of mast 
arts, and the same college made h 
doctor of literature in 1901. A 
Yater the university of his own 
at Columbia, Mo, conferred the 
degree, and then, in 1907, camé« 
crowning honor, when venerab! 
ford tendered him the doctor's 

“I don’t know why they 
give me a degree like that,” h: 
quaintly; “I never doctored ar 
erature; I wouldr’t know ho\ 











PROMPTNESS 
REWARDED 


As a reward for promptn: 
every subscriber renewing 
subscription before Februar 
will receive a present—a han 
some-and uséful book. 

Several of these books 
fully described on other pac 
and you.may have your ch‘ 
by renewing upon the term 
given. _ 

The beginning of the Ne 
Year is the time/|to settle 
subscription matters,and ha 
them out of the way. Don’t fo! 
get about this—it is an opp?! 
tunity-you can’t afford to miss 
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“One Need ol the Rural Church. 


A LAYMAN’S VIEWPOINT 





the general statement is 


Pr uy 


anf at any institution that is 
golel chiefly concerned with main- 
tainil ts own existence will soon 
beco! weak and comparatively 
ort! just as the individual be- 
wmes sickly who is self-centered and 
intros tive, 

The efforts ef the rural church, 
and city. church also, for that 
matter, are too often confined to its 
own vuilding and within the four 
walls f the house of ‘worship. 
Rath¢ it must go out to zealously 
conte for the we'fare of the whole 
cgmmunity.in helpful service. : 

"he great business of the church is 

to foster righteousness in the com- 
munity it serves, to contend against 
sin. Only as this great cause domi- 
nates her thought and activities 
tan any chureh hope to become vigor- 
ous and healthy. . There ssems to be 
need a new conception of - this 
princi of righteousness. It means 
more more, than mere negative 
mora It means putting to the 
very hest and fullest use all that 
God given us—our body, our time, 
our property and our talents, 
Now, the church that forgets itself 
in it irnest effort to keep this fine 
ideal fore the people of the entire 
rcomn nity and” to organize and in- 
spire 1e people to bring about in 
their nmunity. conditions that make 
for th, helpful society and whole- 
some diversions for leisure hours, to 
encol ze village improvement and 
all tl makes for the development 
and iture of the townspeople—a 
ehut I say, that goes about this, its 
legitimate business,- with zeal, will 
com! i the respect, yes, and soon 
the | support of the ablest men 
and nen in the community. Such 
an institution will be found indispen- 
sable ause of its real service. 

N re these statements mere aca- 
femi eductions, but rather conclu- 
sions fairly drawn from, conditions as 
they exist. They set forth the reason 


for live churehes where such are to 
be found, and point the way for resur- 
recting the dead ones. “If any desire 
to be , the same shall be servant 


of a holds trie for the- institution 
as it does fer the individual. 
Werk Necessary 
It makes little difference whether 
this work is done wholly by the young 
people's society, the Sunday school, 
through the midweek meeting or by 


some organization formed for the pur- 








pose. In most cases it will be well 
for each organization to undertake 
gne definite part of the task. For 
instance, let the Sunday school min- 
ister to the sick and needy in the 
community, whoever they be, carry 
flowers, provisions when needed, medi- 
cal attendance; Jets the midweek 
prayer meeting be varied by frequent 
Praise and prayer services with 
“shut-ins,”’ yes, or by a day’s haying 
er potato digging for some neighbor 
who needs a “boost”; and iet the 
young people’s society take active in- 
terest in village improvement, clean 
streets, the planting of a tree here 
and there where needed or seeding a 
bit of lawn, conduct a village singing 
¢lass winter, etc. 3ut above all, 
ket these things be done in a broad- 
spirited way, for the benefit ef any 
and all of the entire community 

Incidentally, the one great humbug 
of the rural church, namely, its split- 
ting into cliques or factions, with a 
pulling and hauling of faction against 
faction, will disappear; for we soon 
forget to gossip and to scheme and to 
Muabbie whenever we get down: to 
tarnest, helpful we k. 

Pumpkin Brittle 

Select a round, yellow pumpkin, 
Pare, slice and scrape out~the seeds 
and skins. Cut into one-inch squares 
as thick as the blade of a knife, stand 
covered with an equal weight _of 
sugar 24 hours, then boil gently until 
fone in its syrup, which will have 
formed. Add the juice of one lemon 
to ea pound of sliced pumpkin. 
Cook until the-pumpkin is clear, ‘take 
up and boil the syrup until very 
thick; pour over it. 

Cranberry Fritters 

One egg, one cup sweet milk, one 
and one-half cups flour, a little salt 
Title & cup of cranberries cut up fine, 


© over one-half teaspoon soda. 
in deep fat. Use syrup made of 
cup each of brown and granu- 
ed sugar boiled together. Add tea- 
®Peon of vanilla, _ 
Japanese Coffee Cakes 
panere cakes are just the thing for 
a. days when we want some- 
Tae Substantial, but mot too heavy. 
e 3 eggs, 1 large cup sugar and 
Se Cup soft butter. Put together and 
until very light. Add 1-cup of 
Mtrong cold coffee, 2 cups | flour well” 





ts aed 





sifted with 2 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, and 2 teaspoons of any spices_or 
flavoring that may be pref>-rred. This 
cake may be iced or not, as liked. If 
closely wrapped in paper, the cake 
may be kept in a Cool cellar two or 
three days. 
Pumpkin and Sweet Potato Pie « 
Take’ a cupful each of stewed 
pumpkin and sweet pétato, three eggs, 
two cupfuls of cream, a lump of but- 
ter the size of an egg, a cupfut of 
sugar and a teaspoonful of cinnamon. 
Fil] pastry shells with this mixture, 
bake in the oven and when done take 
out. Dot over with meringue made 
of the whites of the eggs and three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, flavured witn 
lermon, brown delicately in the lower 
-part of a siow oven, Serve each slice 
with a spoonful of currant or red 
raspberry jam. 


More Charity Needed 


BY A WESTERN -WOMAN 





In our section the country churches 
are doing very good work along all 
lines, and -the general apathy and 
neglect of a few years ago are fast 
disappearing. Church buildings are 
being improved, social gatherings are 
encouraged, spiritual work is flourish- 
ing and a brighter outlook before us. 

If any criticism could be made it 
is that the people in generai are not 
broad enough in their charities, but 
so long did the country church strug- 


gie to obey the injunction of St 
Paul, “Having done all to stand” in 
the hard days, that it is not to be 


wondered at that there are many who 
would keep every penny at home for 
the betterment of the one church. It 
is very hard to interest the’ members 
of .flourishing congregations in t e 
work of sending fruit and clothing 
to the poor, and they do not take 
kindly to. suggestions as to work in 
towns. “Let them take care of ‘their 
own,” is the generally accepted motto. 

If the- women coutd organize some 
sort of religious and social gatherings 
for the afternoons, say’ once a month, 
and™not depend teo much on_ night 
entertainments, things would be bet-~ 
ter, no doubt, but they think they are 
too busy. This. would give the mother 


of little children a chance to get 
out frequently in good weather, a 
thing impossible after. night. en if 


their. charity could expand -and they 
could learn the blessedness of shar- 
ing all their- good things with the 
poor and unfortunate, it is qui.e cer- 
tain that farm life would be more 
enjoyable. Not that one enjoys life 
more from seeing pain and poverty, 
but rather that one is more apt to 
appreciate the good things God has 
given to the farmer and his family 
after seeing conditions in cities or 
even reading of them. But, on the 
whole, the church is doing fine work 
in the farming communities in our 
section, and no doubt will continue 
to improve. 


Red Horse Hill 


{From Page 136.] 

that brightened in -his eyes, She 
stretched her arms out once and let 
them fall. “Oh, I can never tell! him 
—I can never find words to tell of 
such a.thing!” she sobbed aloud. As 
she spoke her voice held the echo of 
a former tragedy that she now seemed 
to relive. Whcre had she heard the 
phrase?- And why did a new pity 
spring at sound. of them? She 
stopped short in the road, for Maris’ 
wild, imploring eyes seem to stare 
at her. It was Maris who had said: 
“Because I adore him I have no 
words to speak.” 

“Poor soul—poor soul,” whispered 
the girl, and warm tears soothed her 
cheek. Now, more than @ver was 
“Maris’ grief. her own. Love gave her 
insight and understanding.” 

“JT shall tell my lover everything,” 








sald she firmly, to herself. “But oh, 
poor Maris—poor Maris. I tried to 
help. you and I-have failed. [I've 
made things worse for you and 
Lisshy!” 
{To Be Continued.] 
Making the Birds Happy 
I am a girl seven years olc. I like 


to read the letters in your paper. I 
arm. so sorry when they ‘ake. the 
Christmas tree out. When all the 
nice glittering things have been taken 
off I always. felt very bad to see my 
tree out on the lot or in the woodshed, 
so papa plants it in the front yard 
where I can see it from the window, 
then I make the gi eee by put- 
ti thi on it, such as usage 
pon old. ham bones and bread. 
Sometimes by mistake a smal! cake or 
some popcorn is left on it. With snow 
on the ground and red birds on the 
tree, it looks prettier 

did in the house. I pel in the coun- 


“Mustrating the Effect of Food 


remarkable adaptability’ of 

ware ee so dis- 

‘that th it reject every- 

thine ie is. s iaatrated by the case 
a= Woman in 


"Two years ago, SE the inky “I was 
attacked .by a stomach uble . so 
serious’ that for oak slae I: could 
net take much of any sort of food. 
Even the various kinds prescribed by 
the dector produced most acute pain. 

“We, then got some’ Grape-Nuts 
food, and you can imagine my surprise 
and ‘delight when I found that I could 
eat it with a relish and without the 
slightest distress. 

“When the doctor heard of it he 
told me to take several small portions 
each day, because he feared 1 would 
per tired of it as I had of all other 
001. 


ite and grin growing i inthe Prov 5 
. Rankatchew vinces 


‘Alberta in Ss = 
Free 















‘Adaptable sot eee —_ 
For oe ve litera- 
Canada, 









“But to his surprise (and that of 
everybody else), I did not tire of 
Grape-Nuts, and became better day 


by day, till, after some weeks, my 
stomach entirely recovered and I was 
ask to eat anything my appetite 
craved, 

“My nerves, which had become. so 
we:kKened that I feared I would be- 
come insane, were also restored by 
the Grape-Nuts food in connection 
with Postum which has become our 
table beverage. I appreciate most 
gratefully and thankfully the good 
that your food preparations . have 
done me, and‘ shall be glad to answer 
any letters inquiring as to my expe- 
rience.”" "Name given by Postum Co, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 
son.”” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
One appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and son of pinnae 











“The Road to 
“There's a rea- 









Jas 


“RANGER” BICYCLES 


6; New Pamctere Proof ive Coaster rates and 
Aest prade 





pos- 
Guaranteed $ yrs. 


Sani Feeet Sec os 


others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
VE mociels from 812 ap. A few 4 











We will send you this handsome new 4 cushion de- 
sign sta: e very best imported white linen 
with 9 inch alien. D. M. C. cotton to nite work 
in white, blue, brown,pale green or rose pink, 50c 
needle, thimble and ribbon for lacing, for 
on splendid white beit 
fe will send it, 


pretty belt is — 
webbing, 30 iyches lon 








mpaoance. anyoneatany 
ice get our big new catalog and 
fe ings coer’ and a marvelous new offer. 
~ Write tt now. 

la, lamps, 













ro : wpe prices = joutton, thimble ona nesdie for work- j 5c 
PS Sh rite ta todays, THE AE’ riCRAFT co. 
ans evae CO., Dept.1-76 CHICAGO |». o SpringSeid, Mace. 











Our “All The Family” Club 


We have selected the two magazines besides our own that 
will give you the most for your money—the value is phenom- 
‘enal—just stop and think what you get,a whole year’s reading 





. J . 
American Agriculturist 
Weekly, 52 Times, Regular Price $1.00 | ur Price 
Modern Priscilla 
Monthly, 12 Times, Regular Price 75 $1.75 
Op i 
portunity : for all three 
Monthly, 12 Times, Regular Price 1.50 
° ° ; one year 
76 Different Copies, Regular Price $3.25 | y 
MODER epee —_ e fo 0 t 
An wee Do o4 woe ‘e.- ag Ln hl i co P ae 
p ime Eng Hh perk. ‘oO other maga- opportunity seeker. It tells, in fect and 
zine in America devotes so much space te fiction, of men whe faced hardship, poverty j 
Embroidery, Knitting. Lace, Stencil- and disaster, and yet couraged gained " 
ing, Ol and Water Color Painting. success. 
China Painting, Art Brass Work, Art Leather Nothing could furnish better entertainment 


Work, and feminine handicrafts generally. than such stories; yet they are heartening. 
justrations, 


Beautiful i) full ay +a in- strengthening, ambition-stirring to all of us 
terest: ‘and good fict who need all the time more of the nerve and 
Priscilla doesn’t Any Tome its energy required to seize our opportunities and 

readers’ heads; it keeps right down to a make good . 
level, and has a genuine Opportunity is a monthly magazine. large 
uman interest. It’s @ magazine you want size, 1x14. inches, with cover, illustrations 


and 


and art work of exceptional beauty, fine! 
Modern Priscilla is a big magazine, 10x14 r mabet 


ly 
printed on half-tone paper and substantially 


inches in size, and beautifully printed on fine bound. It points out the actual opportunities 
paper. It offers more for your a than for you today, and its articles and fiction are 
any other woman's magazine. by the best writers in the country. 


$3.25 in Value for Only $1.75 


ze _ also allow, without additional cost, to all who take advantage of 
offer, any ome of the books in the Farm 1. ife Series, some of which 
advertised elsewhere in this journal. 


You Can Save $1.50 


order at once. This is“ good for both new and old 
all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ers 























to me than itT 








ae In my next letter I ee 
about my tame 
in Sele zu + £4 








In writing any of our ad-rtisers. You will - 
get e very quick reply if you do. 


lis Journal 
































































tin not answering 
your letter ‘the 
ma- 
it, but now 

L a for it. 
y machine for any 
I have seen several 
two’ endways that 


cast iron” 


I have cleared the stumps off 12 acres this 
break 


to; haven’t had a 
of any kind and did the work with two hands and 
two mules. 

If I could have had more time, could have’ cleared 
off more, but could not get the ‘time. 

I pulled one prize stump that had the 
roots I ever saw on any stump. 

One root, 20 inches at stump, 20 ft. Jeng, 4 inches 


largest 


ca fe Bes 
an idea.as to what we have 
t this a “fish story” either.. 


pulled up on it, so I told 
hold, affd they pulled this green stump 
ith three foot tap root, but I have witnesses to this. 
You never sold a machine to a more doubting 
Thomas than I was, but I am_ well! pleased with the 


y 
a 
I am well 
en anothe 
\ Thanking you for your kindness, I beg ;, 
J. .W. HUTCHINSON, Sen 


Pleased 


8 
“bot tee] 


With the “Triple 
$1000 for tif T couig ae 


vemaly 
a, Ga 


I am using the great Hercules Triple Po\.- 
Puller. It is a complete and strong machine 


iget "Using th power machine, but have lost enough ground im the last 
three years to have paid for a car load. Had a 

many to se it, and could have contracted for 
two or three hundred acres, but have not time. 


Cc. E. MOORE, Warren, Ind. 


* ee + end, and 4 more roots that were 
vi : - inches ameter at stump. 
We tried to break the machine when we first started, The roots of this stump made % cord of wood with- 
we gave it up; it cannot be done with a fair pull. out stump. 
M. KYZER, 8. C. 


JOHN F. LEE, Banks, Ore. L. Ww. i. 


Lexington, BOOCHES, Bristo) 








sad 


Stump Lan 


The question, then; is not a question of whether 
or not the land should be cleared of stumps; it’s 
a question of how best to clear it. Study the 
pictures above—they are all reproduced from actual 
photographs; they answer the question of how best 
to clear stumpy land. They are pictures sent .to 
me by owners of Hercules Triple Power All Steel 
Stump Pullers. They show the Hercules pulling 
stumps, little stumps, green stumps, and old 
stumps—pulling them out roots and all. One of 
them shows the Hercules moving a house just as 
easy as it pulls stumps. I can show you dozens of 
photographs like these—I have hundreds of letters 
from men who use the 


OWER ALL STEEL STUMP PULLER 


throughout the country, knowing from past experience that every Hercules 
machine that goes into a new- neighborhood sells several more Hercules 
machines in that same neighborhood. A man who owns stump land can’t see 
a Hercules at work without wanting one. Now if you want to be the first man 
in your neighborhood to own a Hercules, here is your chance to get one at 
a price that will enable you to keep over $100.00 of the cost in your pocket. 
There are no strings to this offer—nod comebacks—merely a straight proposi- 
tion from one square man to another. : 


I want you to accept this-offer; I want you to give a Hercules 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


I want you to bear in mind that the Hercules is the only Triple Power Ail Stee! Stamp Puller made, 
that it can be changed from triple to double or single power in a: moment's time without trouble; that it is 
the only stump puller having all working parts machined and finished to reduce friction—hence the lightest 
draft machine. I want you to remember that the Hercules is 60 per cent lighter and 400 per cent stronget 
than cast iron or the so-called semi-steel or new process steel which are catchy phrases now-a-days used to 
describe cast iron pullers; that you can clear almost 3 acres without moving the machine; that the double 
safety ratchets absolutely prevent accident to the men or team; that the H is g d against 
breakage for 3 years—whether it is your fault or the fault of the machine—broken parts are replaced {ree. 
And above all, remember my special price offer— be ote ofthe men who will save over $100 on a 
Hercules. Send the coupon today, atonce, for my valuable booklet telling you all about the Hercules and 
the formation of stamps and what kind of crops are best to raise a new virgin soil where stomps bave been. 
Send the coupon now, to me, personally and get all of the money-saving, money-making facts I'm waiting 
to send you. 


B. A. FULLER, President 


Hercules Manufacturing Company 


423 17th Street, Centerville, Iowa, U.S. A. 


You Quit Payi 


It doesn’t take very close figuring to show that 
unproductive land will soon eat itself up in taxes. 
And what is stump land if it is not unproductive? 
Certainly you can raise a little something in between 
the stumps—that’s the way the Indians farmed; they 
also cultivated their crops with a stick—but figure 
out how much you could raise if the stumps were out. 


All Steel 
} Machines 
in one 


If the land is worth anything in the first place, 
there is not an acre of stump land in the United 
States that won’t be worth twice as much after the 
stumps are pulled. You know that’s true, just as 
wellasIido. You know it’s an absolute waste to 
let stumps occupy good, fertile land ready to pro- 
duce bumper crops as soon as the stumps are out. 


TRIPLE P 


I'll send you copies of these photographs and letters if you want them ; or 
better still, I'll send you a Hercules “ia let you try it on your own place 30 
days free ; and ifit don’t pullthe biggest stump you own, send it back at my 
expense get.your money. That's one of my square deal offers; here 

is another one;*I’m going to give you the chance to buy one of 


$000 Hercules at a 
~ Special . Price 


Now let me tell you why J’m making you this second 
offer, I built the first Hercules Triple Power All Steel 
Stump Puller years ago in a rented factory. Today, I’m 
turning out 50 Hercules Triple Power All Steel Stump 
Pullers daily from my own factory. Now I’m going 
to make up a lot of 5,000 niachines. We've al- 
ready bought material and no matter how high 
steel goes, we’ can still maintain the low price. 
But this low price is going to sell these 5,000 
Hercules machines quick, so get your 
postal in at once for all the facts. 


I'm going to sell these 5,000 
machines, to 5,000 influential men 


bout the Hercules 
ple Power All Steel 


) 
Bo li Peedi, 
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